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(NOTES ON CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE ARISTOTELIAN AOHNAIQN IIOAITEIA) 


PosTsCRIPT 


Since these notes were written, news has come of the finding at Troizen of an 
inscription purporting to bear a decree proposed by Themistokles in 480, 
which is relevant to Part II above, pp. 33-35 (see M. H. Jameson, ‘A Decree 
of Themistokles from Troizen’, Hesperia xxix [1960], 198 ff.). If this new evi- 
ence is valid, it would appear to confirm the view expressed there to some 
extent. 

In brief, the decree provides that: (1) the polis is to be entrusted to Athena 
and the other gods ; (2) the women and children are to be evacuated to Troizen, 
the old men and movable property to Salamis; (3) the entire Athenian man- 
power is to be mobilized, and arrangements (prescribed in detail) for the 
manning of the 200 triremes are to be carried out; (4) 100 ships are to be sent 
to Artemision, the other 100 are to be stationed off Salamis and the rest of 
Attica; (5) the ostracized are to go to Salamis and remain there until the 
people decide about them ; (6) the [exiles ?] . . . (here the inscription breaks off). 

This decree evidently is to be dated not later than July, since it includes the 
preparations for the expedition to Artemision ; and not earlier than June, since 
the decision to fight at Artemision and Thermopylae was taken after the return 
of the Tempe expedition (Herod. 7. 173-5). It is in effect the decree recalling 
the ostracized, since they are to go to Salamis, which is part of the territory of 
the polis. Thus the dating of the decree of recall to the end of the year 481/o, 
proposed above, is supported by the new evidence. 

The inscription may not be a literal and exact copy of the original decree. 
(See now C. Habicht, ‘Falsche Urkunden zur Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter 
der Perserkriege’, Hermes lxxxix [1961], 1 ff. and L. Moretti, ‘Nota al decreto di 
Temistocle trovato a Trezene’, Riv. fil. xxxviii [1960], 390 ff.)' However, even if 
it is a forgery, it has to be taken as representing the historical tradition current 
in the 4th century, and therefore confirms my analysis of A.P. 22. 8 to a certain 
extent. To my mind the possibility remains that the inscription is a literary 
reworking of a documentary original, ‘written up’ from a sentimental, patriotic 


point of view. 
G. V. SUMNER 


* [See also D. M. Lewis, Notes on the Decree of Themistocles, pp. 61 ff. above. Ed.] 





HESIODEA 


I. Hesiod Fr. 96 


Tuis important and extensive fragment of the Catalogues is preserved on a 
papyrus of the third century a.p., no. 10560 in the Berlin collection. First 
published in 1907 by Schubart and Wilamowitz, Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 
1. 31 ff. (with photograph of col. i, 1-25), it was also collated by Crénert, who 
published his readings (often differing from Schubart-Wilamowitz) in Hermes 
xlii (1907), 610 ff. The most recent edition is that of Merkelbach, Die Hesiod- 
fragmente auf Papyrus (1957), pp. 24 ff. The photograph mentioned above is the 
only one published. It covers only a small portion of the text ; most of the rest 
is too faint to be suitable for photography. 

Through the kindness of Dr. W. Miller, I have been able to re-examine the 
papyrus, and in some places I hope to improve upon previous collations. The 
editions are particularly inaccurate in their placing of brackets to mark 
the edge of the papyrus: sometimes a lacuna is marked where the papyrus 
is complete, sometimes no lacuna where in fact there is a hole. 

I will first discuss the text, then its interpretation. 


1. Text 


Traces of the column preceding col. i: 


Before 6, traces which I cannot interpret: a point, followed by a horizontal 
line ; suspended over the left end of the line, a vertical hasta. Before 8, ].[.]«[.Je 
Before 10, ]a Before 13, nothing; before 14, and again before 20, ]¢ Crénert 
suggests yuvaxdc before 8. If this were the end of fr. 94. 39 (a long enough 
line to show), we could deduce that between frr. 94 and 96 approximately 
36 lines are missing. But on this assumption, the verse level with 96. 6 would 
be 94. 37, which would make it even harder to account for the marks before 
96. 6. 


Column 1: 

Il eyxeyakpwy" Ending infected by avdpav below. 

I2 opxapoc.[. . .Jwy 

13 peyabuywv [. -Jexl- J as sdeke J 

I4 pad[a]dn.«A. . [ 

15 [.n]v«[ou]ox[o] 

16 cOévoc....[ (accent) 

17 ye-¢[BAn 

18 ple|rayyedov 

19 aAd’avroc 

20 —Pnutep.ivvovTovrovdtaxvpapeday| Before the line not one stroke, 
as reported, but two: the ends of each are visible, the middles are lost in 
a hole. 

22f. .].[.....JeAevny: pnde addoc dvoy ax[ 


]..-macav em[..Jova diay ixav| 
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22 is unmetrical, therefore corrupt. I propose 
ddp[’ ioe adroc 
Apyeinv ‘EXévnv, pnd? adAAwv olov axovor 
pd0ov,' dc rére macav émi yOdva Siav ixaver. 

Cf. fr. 94. 33 (an unidentifiable suitor) efS0c od tu idav, GAA’ GAwv pibov 
dxotvwy ; B 486 ayeic 5€ KAgoc ofov dxovopuev odd te iSuev; h. Herm. 277 76 
5€ KA€éoc ofov dxovw. The corruption to aoc will have been due to the 
preceding adrdc. 

]. dacen Cyvoc peya.n. al 
RR Be i 

e.g. pera 5€ Eavbdc Avropndne. Cf. fr. 95 Kpijc 6 Aveopndnc, we dncw “Heciodoc 
Kataréywy Tove uvnctipac ‘EXévnc. He will naturally join Idomeneus here 
under the entry é« Kpyryc 8° €uvaro (16). 


Editors state that six lines are missing here. The next line printed is accord- 
ingly numbered 32. In fact not more than four lines stood between 25 and ‘32’. 
The error arose from the rash and false assumption that col. i contained 47 
lines, as do cols. ii and iii. Although it is of course the same length as the other 
columns in centimetres, it contained fewer verses, apparently 45. Line ‘32’ 
is thus really 1. 30; but I abide by the usual numeration to save confusion. 


Something of each of the ‘missing’ lines is in fact legible. 
26 -13- ]..a[..].[.].[ (A, 8 possible) 
27 -20- «df (org) 
28 le 
29 Ans 
30/32 ]xa[.Jrw 
Two cm. to right of 33-34, traces, as of a diple before 79. 
a 
]xa[..].(.)¢.. .Babeune (First letter could be p, ¢ etc.) 
]«[..¢.)]v.(. )ewvexa Koupye (vAA ?) 
The first letters in these two lines have been strangely overlooked. The ink 
is perfectly clear and dark. 
39 ].ou7[. .JeAe[..]...yeac.[..] 
Before ovr, part of a vertical hasta («, p, v). 
40 Jrac de pvncernp[..]a.[..]7....pK..mucra 
41 Kai[..]7. .apaacBa 
42 aMoy[.]vevebevddAray (Last letter printed may be 7.) 
43 apd yapw Kxovpye ev[.JA[...](.)...-- ev avdpw. ( 2dc¢ ye peév avdpdv) 
48 and 51 apnidiAoc (In 55 not clear.) 
55 muy’ 
61 em.[.]der[. .]bacey 
62 I estimate the lacuna at 12 letters. 
66 7.[..]e.eaA[.. . var ]Orntwv avOpwrwv 
| ]«aA adyoc emadyew ( ?€]BaA’) 
k[..]e.exepce 
Last letter « or v; e.g. mlep Zev[c 
Ja[. .]derec ar[. pwr 
72-77 Lacunae some five letters shorter than printed by Merkelbach. 


1 The metre is unusual: Professor D. L. Page suggests ¢ijunv, }...« 
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73 ].nde The top of a long vertical stroke before », e.g. «, certainly not 
vonude (Crénert). 

76 Japnderau 

eee? ]-[.].a..v¢.)9 dpaccacbat epeArev 

83 ]AAgre rather than ovate 

84 .]..70vr 


37 XeveTo 


88 m]|pevoproc 
, - ‘4 
89 .] ‘Aecxev or .| ‘reckev or eppeckev 


GI Ore 

g2 Ja:[.]e ere 

94 |v al...]xalwy First letter could be n, et, p. 

g6 vu7o Then perhaps space for another letter, then the end of a stroke, 
horizontal, level with the top of the line (Céryx¥). 

Q7 KevTat ToAA’ emeccapevoc €[ 

99 bBpucrny 

100 ¢ndv.| 

IOI Tov| - oun 

102 Garay 

103 7Bainy €A.(.)epaxaray6| ea possible for «A, but there is a space after 
7Basnv, so hardly 7)Bai7 véa. npa or Onpa are as possible as ¢:pa, and easier 
to supplement, e.g. €Ac6’ 9 pa. 
evcw apavpwlerc| : |708e[ The missing letter could be v as well as a. 
KELTAL be xl 
wparex is Clear; then broken strokes, distinct but hard to interpret. A 
long vertical (« or v) extends below the line. Before it, a short stroke, curving 
to the left at the bottom, to the right at the top; near the top, another 
stroke departs from it towards the right, and this must have met the long 
vertical at a point just off the papyrus.—The resemblance to ¢ (Sch.—Wil.) 
results from the leg of « crossing the first vertical so as nearly to meet the 
second. Nor is Crénert’s py plausible. Least unlikely, in my opinion, would 
be yv or yt. 

107 repymda| 

111 OnAcsep| A mark below the line after p seems not to be ink ; Sch.-Wil. 
take it for another letter. 

113 dpalerale 

115 nmary]| 

118 iacBau| 

119 08’avnw{ 

125 Crénert’s ]y[ consists only of a spot below the line, which could equally 
well be the top of a tall letter in 126. 

133 a[ 

136 dal rather than ¢A[ 

138 (we[ rather than (w7[ 

142 aypo[ or apo[ 

2. Interpretation 


The first thirty lines or so complete the catalogue of the suitors of Helen, to 
which the five pieces of pap. Berol. 9739 (fr. 94 Rz., pap. G, Merkelbach) also 
belong. Its relationship to the catalogue of ships in the Jliad is more than that 
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of imitation to model. The leaders who took part in the Trojan War did so 
because they were bound by an oath which they had sworn to Tyndareus as 
suitors of Helen. Whoever won her could count on their combined support in 
the event of her seduction. So the register of suitors was naturally reproduced 
in that of battle. 

This oath, attested for Hesiod by sch. Lyc. 204, is recorded in Il. 40-46 of the 
papyrus. Then the narrative begins to move much more rapidly. Within ten 
lines, not onlyis Helen married to Menelaus, but Hermione hasentered the world. 

The scene is abruptly changed to Olympus. Zeus is planning a world cata- 
strophe; for he wishes the 7yi8eo, the children of the gods, whose birth and 
descendants form the subject of the Hesiodic Catalogues, to be able to live as 
formerly, undefiled by contact with mortals like us. 

The catastrophe by means of which this will be achieved can be nothing 
but the Trojan War: Helen is newly married to Menelaus, and every chieftain 
in Greece (except Achilles, who was still a child) has sworn to make war on 
anyone who seduces her. All is ready—Zeus only needs a seducer. So in the 
Erga (161 ff.) it is the wars at Thebes and Troy which destroy the race of 
7t8eo, the noble generation of men which preceded our own; or rather, they 
were not destroyed, but removed to the Isles of the Blest, apart from mankind. 
Yet there is an important difference. In the Evga the 7pifeot are the fourth 
generation, having been preceded by the Ages of Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 
In the Catalogues there is no place for this scheme. The heroes are born of the 
unions of gods with mortal women, and as is explained in the proem (pap. Ox. 
2354: A, Merkelbach) these occurred in the time when gods and mortals 
lived together, i.e. before the separation at Mecone (7h. 535). Thus the 
heroic age is not distinguished from the golden age of the Erga. 


This inference perhaps helps to explain the significance of the lean season, 
the onset of which is described in 86—go, the finest passage of poetry yet known 
from the Catalogues. The leaves fall from the trees, the fruit drops to the ground, 
the north wind begins to blow, the sea swells, and all things are afraid, human 
strength fails, and the fruits of the earth wither. Now, we are accustomed 
to all this: it happens every year. But in the golden age, it never happened: 


écOAa 5é mdvra 
Toicw €nv, kaprrov 5° édepe LeiSwpoc apoupa 
avroudrn moAAdv Te Kai apbovov. 
(Erga 116-18) 

Hence they did not need to work, or to embark upon ships. (Cf. ibid. 237-8, in 
the passage describing the rewards of the just city, which may be treated as a 
version of the description of the golden age; so Arat. 110-11, Virg. E. 4. 32, 
38-45, etc.) 

So long as this state continues, Helen is safe. If there is no sea traffic, no 
adulterer can come from overseas to seduce her, and Zeus cannot precipitate 
the war he plans. He must bring the age of plenty to an end, and so force men 
to go down to the sea in ships. Hitherto there has been eternal spring: what is 
described in 86~—g0 is the first autumn. (On g1 see below.) 

That Zeus’ plan had something to do with seafaring is shown by 71-72, 
which must be restored on some such lines as these : 


[un}8é ruc do[8]pcav 
péa Curr, vndy 5€] peAawdew émBain. 
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Restoration of the lines that follow is mere guesswork. But it seems probable 
that they largely concern Apollo, for (i) 75 is a reference to powers of prophecy, 
(ii) 80 is a prophecy—that the sword is to dispatch many a head to Hades, 
(iii) in 82 Zeus’ purpose is called ‘his father’s purpose’, which a certain person 
‘did not yet apprehend’. If it is Apollo, it is tempting to think in this context 
of his connexion with seafaring ventures. His oracular encouragement of them 
may be referred to in 83-85, though interpretation of the lines is hindered by 
uncertainty about the first verb in 84. They are best taken as by Wilamowitz : 
‘He did not yet apprehend his father’s purpose ; but just as men rejoice (?) in 
saving their children from death, so he rejoiced in the design of his mighty 
fagher, who planned great things for mankind.’ If this is right, it might be 
inferred (but need not be, cf. € 394 ff.) that Apollo regards himself as saving 
mankind (from famine?) by his action, whatever it is. He seems to be aware of 
the coming war, without appreciating its full significance. 

The lean season is described; and the papyrus continues (g1) ‘. . . in the 
springtime, when the hairless one in a mountain lair bears three children in the 
third year’. This will mean either the third year after conception, or the third 
year in which it produces young, or the third year of its life. The hairless one 
is apparently a snake. Morel (Hermes Ixi [1926], 231 f.), approved in the 
Addenda to L.S.J., takes it to be a lioness, citing Arist. gen. an. 75032 and 
Opp. Cyn. 3. 60 for the three young in the third year. I reject this on three 
grounds. (i) Despite the occasional use of @péé for animals’ manes, the lioness’s 
manelessness hardly justifies the epithet azpiyoc. (ii) Epithets used substantivally 
as kennings take the gender of the noun they replace. A lioness could only be 
% Grprxoc, not 6, and this is incompatible with the masculine participles in 
94 ff. (iii) At least from 98 onwards there is no doubt that a serpent is involved, 
and this passage, as I hope to show, is inseparable from the three years after 
which the hairless one gives birth. 

The progress of these three years is apparently set out in the next twenty 
lines (93-112). The first year is clearly marked out by 93 #po]¢ pev (the restora- 
tion is scarcely avoidable) and 96 yewudvoc 8’ émovroc. The snake now hiber- 
nates (cf. Arist. H.A. 599*31--»2). 


a >> , 2. 9 , 
XEtpwvoc 5 €TTLOVTOC UTO E[vAa 


‘ 


Keirat TOAX’ emeccapevoc €[ 
Sewoe dpuc kata vOra da[dowdc! 
Now something occurs which I can only interpret as referring to the sloughing. 
99 aAAd pw bBpicryy Te Kal [ayprov odde Sixavov ({ 120, « 175) 
KijAa Avec dayvad $7) Av[cupedAje yAvKde Urvoc: (e.g.; cf. Erga 116) 
yxy) Tod [y]’ oin Karadeize[ rat 
7 8° aud’ adroyvtov OdAap[ov 
The snake is fpucric (possibly because carnivorous, cf. Erga 146-7). So his 
body is stricken by Zeus ; but his soul survives, . . . ing about the chamber with 
which it chose to clothe itself, i.e. the cast-off slough. The sloughing brings us 
round to the second spring (cf. Arist. H.A. 549°26, 600°18-60141 ; Plin. V.H. 
8. 99). Then the snake disappears below the earth, and lies there: 
103 Bas €A.(.)npa Kata xO[ovdc edpvodeinc 
elcw apavpwO¢ic’ [alr 0 ¢[iuara moira Sica, (e.g.) 
xeirat d€ x[Bovin. 
' Professor Page suggests d5a[doweds. 
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In 103 Ojpa, xfjpa, or an agent-noun in -eipa seem impossible in the context. 
I therefore think the particle fa is to be recognized. This almost always follows 
a monosyllable, so 4 pa or 77 pa (hardly 7 pa, since the subject is the same in 
102 and 104). One might think of [arapwov] Bai EAcO’, § pa or EAac’, # pa. 
The third spring is suggested by the words 106 dpat and 107 7<pym 8” a[- 

cf. Erga 486-7, 

Huoc Koxxvé Koxxuler Spvde év meraAoice 

70 mpw@rov, tépme 5é Bporovc én’ ameipova yaiav. 


105 might be completed, e.g. juiuvouc’ Eap, etc 6 ev EAOn. Then 106 *Qpair’ ex. .f 
with another subjunctive verb, then 107 répysn 8’ a[vOparrouc with a new subject, 
108 perhaps adéc émi [yPdva Siav, of the snake’s reappearance on earth. 

If this is the third spring, it is time for the birth of the three young. This is 
in fact the event suggested by the remains that follow. 109 yaine re[ (cf. g2 
yla[nle &v xevOudu), 110 &vOev a[mopvupern (cf. Th. 9, h. Ap. 29, Hom. ep. 4. 8), 
11i Onde’ Ep[ya rafodca, 112 &c Pac: of (hk. Herm. 12 etc re Powe ayayev etc.). 

Following this for several lines the subject appears to be fatal sicknesses and 
their cure: 115 mma 7 yf (cf. 4 218, A 515, 830 Ama ddppaxa), 117 moTpol, 
118 iaécAau[, 120 vodcwr[. The connexion between medicine and snakes is well 
known ; the cast-off slough was an especially favoured ingredient in elixirs (see 
R.E., s.v. Schlange, col. 506). So there is nothing against the supposition that 
124 tpwcro[ again refers to the snake’s vernal epiphanies, the section being now 
concluded, e.g. : 

tpic Tor [averc’ emi viv, ro 5é rérparov odKére yain 
€rrAn[8’] b[crepov adric 

elce S[” (cf. 104) 

pidrov [éc abavatwv (cf. Erga 199) 


If this reconstruction is right, the digression on the snake occupies no less 
than 37 lines. We must now consider its relationship to what precedes. Its 
purpose is to mark a time of year, in imitation of the Hesiodic manner (Erga 
486, 571, 679), by reference to a natural phenomenon. But it is difficult to 
apply it to the occurrences which immediately precede, the falling of leaves 
and fruit, etc., for (i) the latter characterize a whole season, while the whole 
point of sch references to natural events is to define a particular date; (ii) 
they are characteristic not of spring but of autumn, ¢@vdérwpov, and we have 
seen that this interpretation gives a good sense in the context : their occurrence 
in spring would have no point in Zeus’ pian; (iii) it is hardly conceivable that 
this rapid narrative should be held up for 37 lines at a crucial point to allow 
for a fascinating but totally irrelevant discourse on the habits and uses of the 
snake. I accordingly suggest that there is a large lacuna after go. 

The last ro lines of the papyrus offer only a few letters each. Their subject 
cannot be determined. I wish, however, to draw attention to a coincidence 
with Erga go ff. 

138 lwel mplv pev yap Cweckov emi xOovi dir’ avOpurmwy 

139 vocd[e vocduv arep Te Kak@v Kai arep xaXerroio mévo.o 

140 xnp[ voicwv 7° apyaAéwy ai 7’ avdpdc Kijpac edwxay. 


It is known that the Catalogues cannot in their entirety be a genuine work of 
Hesiod, even if he provided the groundwork (cf. 7h. 50). The Cyrene episode 
alone is sufficient to bring down the final recension later than any possible date 
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for Hesiod. Like the first editors (op. cit., p. 38), and most recently Prof. J. 
Schwartz (Pseudo-Hesiodeia [1960], p. 490), but for different reasons, I consider 
our fragment too, at least the latter part of it, certainly post-Hesiodic. I have 
already spoken of the incompatibility of the narrative with the five Ages of 
the Erga. The poet, moreover, agrees with the Cypria (and the proem of the 
Iliad) in making the Trojan War part of a mighty plan of Zeus, though 
Zeus’ motive is a different one. In the Erga, however, Hesiod a: ds making 
Zeus responsible for destroying the excellent generation of heroes : y/hereas the 
Silver generation is put away by Zeus, and the Bronze dispatch themselves, 
and Zeus again will destroy the Iron, it is other gods, []éAeudc te Kaxdc Kai 
@yAome aivy, who lead the heroes across the sea and destroy them. Nor does 
Zeus destroy the other excellent race, that of Gold: of them Hesiod says 
vaguely xara yai’ éxaAuyev. 

The connexion of the Trojan War with the origin of seafaring, if rightly seen 
in 71-72, is novel, ingenious, and betrays a lack of historical sense rivalling 
Hesiod’s own. The exploitation of Apollo’s ignorance of what is to come is 
equally bold, and foreshadows fifth-century Tragedy. But it is in the snake 
section that the contrast between the genuine Hesiod and the imitator is 
clearest. The proper use of the reference to such natural phenomena is the 
practical one of enabling farmers unaccustomed to artificial calendars to 
determine particular times of year. Here the device is not only imitated in the 
inappropriate context of a mythological narrative (as in Aspis 393-401), it is 
developed to a disproportionate length, and even, as it appears, contains a 
further example within itself (107). 

The treatment of the snake’s long absences and metensomatosis as a punish- 


ment for d8pic (gg-104) may be compared with Hes. Th. 793-804 and Em- 
pedocles 116, while the body as @dAapoc of the soul parallels the Orphic 
cHpa-chpua (Pl. Crat. 400 b, c). The curious combination of all this with 
zoological and medicinal lore supports the attribution to a talented anonymous 
poet of the sixth century. 


II, Notes on the Text of Hesiod 
1. Th. 214-213: 
devrepov ab Madpov nai ’Oildv dAywoecoav 214 
ourit Kouinbeioa bea téxe Nv€é epeBevvy. 213 


(transposuit Schoemann. ) 


IT4 ( = p. lit. Lond. 33) certainly did not have #ea. Kenyon, who published 
the papyrus in Rev. Phil. xvi (1892), 181-3, could only read an upright hasta 
before rexe. But before this, on a small peninsula which has become turned 
almost at right angles, the back of a round letter (0, w) and the top left of a nu 
can be plainly seen. I conclude that the papyrus read Oedv. 


2. Th. 229: 
Neixed tre Pevdea(s) re Adyous AudiAdoyias re. 


These are among the progeny of Eris. The medieval manuscripts are evenly 
divided between Wevdea and Wevddas. Those who prefer the former are almost 
compelled to read Adyous 7’, as conjectured by Blaydes. 

The London papyrus actually has 7’, though it is crossed out, apparently 
by the scribe who wrote it. (The later corrector used a paler ink.) This was 
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correctly reported by Kenyon, but has been overlooked by all subsequent 
editors of Hesiod. Two Bodleian MSS. (Bar. 60 and 109) also have the 7’. 


3. Th. 297: 


ome evi yAadup®@ Oeinv xparepddpov’ éxrdvar. 
év oni yAadup@ Gerhard, cl. 8 20, 1476. 

The London papyrus agrees with the other manuscripts; it has cr[ at the 
beginning of the line. The fragment is so small that Kenyon (who misread it) 
did not discover its location ; this is now marked on the backing against which 
the papyrus is mounted, and noted in Milne’s Catalogue. 


4. Th. 346-7: 


, e 4 « 
rixre 5€ Ovyarepwy iepov yévos, ai Kata yaiav 
» ‘ ‘ x ld v 
avdpas Koupifover adv Amd\Awve avaxtt. 


There are several difficulties in these lines. @vyarépwv yévos is an abnormal 
tautology ; we expect a collective name for the Oceanids as an antecedent to the 
relative clause and as a heading to the list of individual names (cf. 271, 274, 337; 
g0I, 904, 907). Further, xovpi{ew is very oddly used: the verb is elsewhere 
intransitive, and what it means here is obscure. 

I suggest that @vyarépwy is a gloss that has displaced xovpdwyv.' xodpat = 
vippar, cf. Pi. P. 3. 78, E. H.F. 785-7, Rhes. 929, Orph. H. 51. 13. The verb will 
have been chosen to describe the activity of the goddesses while echoing their 
name, exactly as in goI-3: 

Sevrepov tyydyero Aurapyy O€uw, 7) téxev “Qpas, 
Evvopinv re Aixny re xai Eipyynv reBadviay, 
air’ épy’ wpevovar xatabvnroict Bporoiat. 
5. Th. 486: 
Odpavidy péy’ dvaxti, Oecv mpotépw Bac. 

Read mporépwr, cf. 424 Tirijor wéra mporépovor Oeoiat. 

Similar expressions are, of course, common later, e.g. A. Eum. 162, 721, 
778, Antim. 42. 

6. Th. 538-41: 
TO) wev yap odpKas Te Kai éyKara miova Snua@ 
€v pw xatéOnxe xadvibas yaotpi Boein, 
7@ 8’ abr’ daréa AevKa Bods SodAin emi réxvyn 
edbericas karébnxe xadvpas apyére Snud. 

Prometheus is dividing the portions of beef at Mecone. One is for mankind, 
the other for the gods, although Prometheus deals only with Zeus. 

The manuscript reading 7@ pév . . . r@ 8é is indefensible. One solution 
(proposed by the most brilliant textual critic ever to approach Hesiod— 
Francois Guyet) is to write 7 peév . . . 77) 5¢. The other is to accept one 7@ as 
referring to Zeus, and to alter the other 7@ to rots. This saves one alteration, 
and has been generally adopted by editors since Gerhard (1856). 

All of them, however, have acquiesced in the notion that it is the first 7@, 
that in 538, which is to be emended. Thus Prometheus is made to distribute 
the portions as follows: 


For mankind : good rich meat, disguised in the scrawny stomach. 
For Zeus: inedible bones, disguised in rich fat. 


* Cf. Hesych. xoupdw» 2apbévew, Ovyatépww. 
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If this were the end of the story, everything would be all right; we expect 
Zeus to go away content with his share, only to discover too late that he has 
been tricked. But the narrative continues quite differently. Zeus is not content: 
he complains at the unfair distribution of the meat (543-4). So Prometheus, 
smiling quietly to himself (547), says, “Very well; then you choose whichever 
portion you prefer.’ And Zeus promptly seizes the bones wrapped in fat, which 
is just what Prometheus had anticipated. In vain Hesiod tries to persuade us 
that Zeus was not really deceived, but saw through the trick all the time 
(550-2); separate fact from comment, and no doubt will remain that Zeus 
was in fact thoroughly taken in. 

Prometheus’ object in offering Zeus the choice is to induce him to take 
the bad share of his own accord, so that he has nobody but himself to blame. 
The beautiful subtlety with which he achieves this object seems to have escaped 
the critics. He begins by allotting to mankind the bad share (which looks good), 
and to Zeus the good share (which looks bad). That is why Zeus complains, 
and is appeased by being given a free choice. Had the initial distribution been 
the other way about, he could not have complained, for he would already have 
what was to all appearances the better portion. 

7@ in 538 must therefore be retained ; it is in 540 that rois is required. 


7. Th. 605-6: 
xyTEL ynpoxdpowo: 6 y’ ob Bidrov 8” éemdevns 


Caer. 


The cure for 605 has been agreed upon since the Aldine edition: excise 8 
after Bidrov. It would be better to transpose it with the y’: 6 8’ od Bidrov y’ 


emdeurs Coder. 


For dé . . . ye (with independent force) in Hesiod, cf. Op. 74. 
8. Th. 710: 


GroBos 8° amAnros dpubper 
opepdaréns épidos, kapros 5’ dvedaiveto Epywv. 


The use of the abstract as subject of such a verb is un-epic. Read 
Kapteos 5” avedaivero epyov. 


Cf. 677, xeupav re Bins 0 dpa Eépyov epawwov. 

The synizesis is perfectly acceptable; p. Ryl. 54 had xdpreos in 647, and in 
P 573 we find @dpoeos where Opdceos would have scanned as well. 
g. Op. 113: 


voodw arep Te Tovwv Kai drlvos. 

From a photograph kindly given to me by Professor Merkelbach, it is clear 
that in the Geneva papyrus the letter before xai was Y. The papyrus therefore 
agreed with Herodian in the reading wévov. 

10. Op. 122-3: 
Transmitted by manuscripts thus: 


rot pev daipoves eiat Aids peydAou da BovAds 
€abroi émyIono, pvdaxes Ovnrav avOpurrwy. 
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Quoted by Plato, Crat. 398 a, R. 469 a (with minor differences), and Aristides 
II, p. 230, thus: : 


a 4 , ec ee , , 
ot pev daipoves ayvoi émyOdrioe Kardovrat 


€abAoi drckixaxan, pvraxes Ovnrav avOpwrwv. 


Plutarch thrice quotes as in our manuscripts, but with dyvoi émy@dvie in 123 
(as Plato in 122). 

Plato’s version seems intrinsically much superior, but is under suspicion, as 
all Plato’s citations must be, of being the product of an inaccurate if fertile 
memory. However, it is supported by a pre-Platonic imitation which seems to 
have been overlooked : 


Panyasis 12. 12-13, 
? ‘ ‘? > , »” 
olvos yap tupi laov émySoviovew dvevap 
€aOXov arekixaxov, maons avvoTrmndov aodis. 


Note, besides é€o@Adv aAefixaxov, émyGoviovow in the same position in the pre- 
ceding line as émy$dvor in Plato’s citations. Panyasis is a constant imitator of 
the Homeric and Hesiodic phrase: if it is argued that the phrase in question 
may have occurred in countless lost poems, and that therefore Op. 122-3 need 
not have been the model, one may reply that the more often the phrase was 
used in such poems, the more likely it is that that is what Hesiod wrote. 


11. Op. 169b-e: 
These four lines appear only in the Geneva papyrus, where they are followed 
by 174; what stood before them is unknown, but the normal and obvious 


assumption is that it was 169, which is absent from most MSS, is quoted in 
Proclus’ scholium as the beginning of an athetized passage, and has thus found 
its way into one or two late manuscripts after 168 or after 173. 

From the photograph, I give a transcription of the four additional lines 
presented by the papyrus. 


. . }weduceraz[ 

]yeraroccerepn| 
. ++ AAoyevocOnx[ 
. . ]pyeyaacuveme[ 


It was Victor Martin who first noticed the bottom of iota in 6, and the tau in 
what had previously been read as JEATOIC in c. 

Attempts to restore the lines have generally been vitiated by inattention 
to the probable number of letters missing ; e.g. Evelyn-White’s supplement of 
d, elegant as it is, postulates sixteen letters in the space of eight. I would 
supplement as follows: 


non yap pw eAuce rat[ 7p oAodv tro Secpaw, 
Opp’ aici] pera roic{t} tyun[v Exot, we TO Wapoc TeEp. 
Zevc 5° abr’ djAdo yévoc Oijx[ev peporwy avOparwy 
Tav ot vilv yeydact emi [Govt rovAvBoreipn. 


1694: clausula from Th. 501. 
c: cf. Th. 393-4, fr. 90. 64. 
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cf. 109, 143. pepdrwr avOpurwv Wilamowitz. 

tav ot viv Kuiper (cf. w 84); xOovi movAvBoreipn Weil (cf. 157; if the 
next letter was chi, however, it must have been a much more disciplined 
one than that in 178, where the long stroke extends under the three 
letters preceding. Here there is no trace of such a flourish under em). 


12. Op. 819-21: 
tetpad: 5” olye 7idov—mepi mavrwy lepov Fuap— 
péccn madpo 5° abre per’ eixada pnvoc apicrny 
node yeyvouevnc: emi deieAa 8 cri xepeiwv. 


The verb to waipo. must be understood from 814 zadpo 8 abr’ icact, 
despite the intervention in 818 of maipo: 5€é 7” dAnOéa KuxAjcKouci. per’ eixdda 
is supposed to stand for ri per’ eixdda rer pada, i.e. the 24th of the month. This is 
intolerably harsh. perecxdda should rather be taken as one word (as in fact 
written in Laur. xxxi. 39 of the twelfth century), and understood as the 21st. 

A single word here is supported by the fact that the hemistich belongs to 
a formulaic series within the Days: 


766 Tpinkdda pnvoc apicrny. 
814 madpo 8’ adr’ icace rpicewdda pnvoc apicrny. 
820 travpor 5° abre peteckdda penvoc apicrny. 


13. Sc. 186: 


Apxrov 7” Ovpey re pedAayyairny tre Mivavra. 


This is part of a list of Centaurs. peAayyairnc is used as an epithet of the 
Centaur Nessus in S. Jr. 837. But the lists of Centaurs and of Lapiths in the 
Scutum display partial correspondences with the names attached to Centaurs 
and Lapiths on the Francois Vase, with which the poem is in al! probability 
about contemporary (cf. R. M. Cook, C.Q.xxxi [1937], 204-14). And the vase- 
painter, like Diodorus (4. 12. 7), knows a Centaur named MeAayyairnc. 

It has therefore been suggested that in the poem too Melanchaites should be 
read as a proper name. In that case, the following name needs a copula. 
(The copula is only omitted in such lists with the first name in the line: B 498, 
501, 502, 560, 561, 647, 712, 739, 2 40, 45, 48, A. Ap. 35, 36 (cj.), Hes. Th. 245, 
250, 339.) Various proposals have been made for replacing Mimas by some 
other name, so as to leave room for the copula; but the simplest conjecture 
would be Miuay ve. For the short accusative, cf. Hes. fr. 118, 7 5€ Oday réxev 
vidv. 

4. Fr. 200: THde yap afvAin KxareTUOeTo Kea vn. 

Quoted in the Homeric scholia as an argument for a meaning of afvAoc. 
The word «x7Aea does not occur elsewhere, and is philologically inexplicable. 
The sense required is ‘ships’ timbers’, for which the vox propria is nada. I 
propose «yjeAa as a by-form of «éAa, which is from *xdgeAov. xjAov may also 
be derived from it; if so, it presupposes «7jeAov as an intermediate form. 


(15-20. Papyri are cited according to Merkelbach, Die Hesiodfragmente auf 
Papyrus [1957])- 
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15. Pap. A. 1-17. 

I suggest supplements as follows : 

3-5 al ror’ dpicrat écav [péyeBdc 7” elddc te S€uac Te, 
pirpac 7” adddvcavro 8[ta ypuciv Adpodirny, 
pucydpevas Oeo[ic]i[v, kai ch’ ayAaa téxva TéKovro. 

<Y)> Beotce Treu (Rh. Mus. c [1957], 181). 

One expects a reference to the children born of these unions, cf. Th. 968 
and 1020. 

8-14 008’ dpa icaiwve[c] du[nAcKin 7’ eyévovro 

dvépec 75€ yuvaixec €[mi xPovi: odd€ ev aryea 
dccopevor hpeci ynplackov yeipdc te mddac Te. 
oi pev dnpov éx[ec]xo[v exnparov avbea 7Bnc 
Hi[P]eor, rode 5” LO[ap EArev Kipp, ot 8’ éyévovro 
a[@]dvarot, [ve]ornz[e 5” dei AdAAoves Kai HBy. 
tawy écrere, M[otcar, dydxAvra dida yuvakdy. 
11 €xecxov Treu, 12 0ap, 13 vedrnr-, and 14 Motca Lobel. 

8: dundAcxin of a group of durjAuec, N 485, etc. Sense: they were not a race 
all created at once, and never dying and having to be replaced ; birth and death 
existed among them, but they did not age physically, and death came gently 
(cf. Op. 113-16). 

9: cf. 2 224 dccovro yap adyea Oupa. 

10: cf. Op. 114, A 497. The papyrus has an acute accent over yyp[. 

11: cf. Th. 988, Op. 63, N 484, Sem. 29. 7. 

14: pdAa yuvarxdy 1, Th. 591, Sc. 4, I 130, 272. 

16-17 = c}repp[ai]vwv ralvpw ixedoc 


al]c re [T[o]cevddw[v wapedé£ato Kvavoyairyc. 
creppaivey and alc re [Toceddwv Lobel. 
For the supplement in 17, cf. Th. 278, Y 224. 
16. Pap. D. 16: 


avrn pev yever) NnAnod[ev 

More naturally read as NnAnoc[ or NnAn[tloc[. There is a lacuna sufficient 
for the iota. 
17. Pap. F7. 5: 

The fragment apparently contains letters from the ends of lines. Line 5 
].vpny[ perhaps represents the name of Cyrene. 


18. Pap. L. 16-17: 
In 16 Oatpa i[Seiv] gca ev yap can be read on the photograph, and in 17 the 
av|rap vn[e]p$e proposed by J. H. Quincey, 7.H.S. lxxiv (1954), 193. 
19. Pap. R. 43: 
9 8 abf’ dich” Apruva per[axpovious mddeccev 
Eupapyp’. 
peraxpdmoc is used twice in early epic, both times in Hesiod, and both times 
of the Harpies or their feet (7h. 269; pap. Ke. 35). Ap. Rh. (2. 300) applies 
the word to Iris, but he was perhaps put in mind of it by the Harpies, whom she 
has just left. Thereafter it becomes a favourite word of his; he uses it in six 
further places. 
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20. Pap. S.: 

In 7-8 Theseus is on the point of speaking ; in 10 comes the vocative which 
must open his speech. There seems no place for 9, @]ea SacmAjric *Epwiic. 
Maas’s suggestion of a dislocation is perhaps supported by Isoc. 10. 20: 

Kai tocavrny ydpw ecye [Teipibw 7d peracyovtt Tie apmayhc, dcre PovAnPevroc 

avrotd pyncredcar Kéopnv tiv Awe cai Ajpntpoc Kai tapaxadobvroc emi ri eic 
Avdov xardBacw, ered) cupBovrevwv oby olde 7” Fv amorpérew, mpodnAov ric 
cuppopac ovcnc, Guwe adt@ cuvnkodovnce. 
Theseus accompanies Pirithous, although he knows that his plan to marry 
Persephone is mad. Theseus’ speech here is an account of Pirithous’ plan. Line 
g may therefore represent his comment upon its madness ; in this case it would 
be best placed after 11. 

In 13 one might read ¢ac p[edic}a: [4 ]ia. 


21. Pap. Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or. 322: 
Edited by J. Schwartz, Pseudo-Hestodeia (Leiden, 1960), 266 ff. Fragment A 
must be placed after B (where the story of Mestra begins) and F. 


A 17, €.g. aBavarwr Bovalic fepewv. 
B 2-8, e.g. }) oin Ovydrnp ’EpuciyBovoc avri]Géo10 
masdoc T]oy Tpromidao, 

Myecrpn évtAdKapoc, Xapitwv alpapvypar’ €xouca: 
7@ 8° Aibwv dvoy’ hev émaivu)ulo]v eivexa Ayood 
éx te Oedv paxdpwr €« te Ovnr|av avOpurrwv- 
toio yap eicopowvrec €OdpBevr] Ayov amavrec 
aidwva Kpatepov, Oadua O|ynro[ic] avOpuimoic. 


I postulate Aor... |ai@wva xparepdv as the model of Call. H. 6. 66, euBare 
Aipov | aiPwva xparepor, and of the epigram ap. Aeschin. Ces. 184, Adv 7’ aibwva 
Kpatepov 7” émayovrec Apna. 

C 9g Body al yéAa}c epiystew|v. 
F 5-6, e.g. xovp]nv: 7) dé AvO[ez]ca... 


@yer’] amaifaca. 


III, A Riddle in the Keykos Gamos* 
[Trypho] zepi tporwv, Rhet. gr. viri. 776 W. (iii. 224 Sp.) = Hes. fr. 158. 


aivuypa écre dpacic Sudvovav atoxekpuppevny Kai cUvOerov Teipwpevn Troveiy, 
we 7a trap’ “Hewdw 7a mapa ric TKvAKoc Aeyopeva- 
[und tor’ oivoxdny riOéwev Kpnrijpoc trepbe] 
‘ ‘ ‘ 4 > > 
adrap émei darroc pev éicnc €€ Epov Evto 
/ \ 
\ 4 
‘ ? , ‘ a \ , 4 * >» , 
Kai ad: puntépa pnrpoc ayovto < >: abadénv Kai drradény, 
os ? > 7 
érei Soxei mp@ra pev Enpaivecba, elra omrdcbar cherépouce réKxecct, 
- = = id ~ 
roic éavrot téxvouc, Aéyer 5€ Toic E€vouc: 76 S€ reOvavar, Kad Soxe? 


© Sx OUP WN = 


ex tHe DAnc exxexddpbar. 


3 versus (Hes. Op. 744) non nisi duobus codd. traditur 4 ita cod. Barocc. 76: 
8° avroi pév xvicenc vulg. 5 lacunam statui 6 ad Klouéek: od codd.—lacunam statui 


' I am indebted to Professor P, H. J. Lloyd-Jones for constructive criticism. 
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The author quotes from Hesiod two examples of riddles, connected by 
«ai ad. Let us begin with the second. Here we are presented with four frag- 
ments of verse, three of which are accompanied by an exegesis; we must 
assume that the fourth was too. The fragments fit together metrically, and when 
fitted together, make some sort of sense: 

pnrépa pnTpoc ayovro 
avaAénv Kai omraddny cherépouce TéKecct 
reOvdvat. 


‘They brought home their mother’s mother, to die, dried and roasted, 
together with her children.’ 

But who are ‘they’, and who is their unfortunate grandmother ? 

Bergk (K/. Schr. ii [Halle 1886], 746 and 752), followed by Rzach, coupled 
this text with Plutarch, Mor. 730 E: xaOdmep obv 76 mip rhv UAnv €€ He avndOn 
pnrépa Kai matép’ odcay HcHev, cic 6 Tov KrjvKoc ydpov eic ra “Hewddov mrapeuBa- 
Adw eipnxev. This is the clue, in Bergk’s opinion, to ps.-Trypho’s riddle. Fire 
is the child, and wood is its father and mother. But the two texts cannot be 
reconciled ; for (a) in ps.-Trypho’s riddle, we have not a father and mother 
to deal with, but a grandmother; (4) she is not simply consumed, but first 
dried, then roasted ; (c) the plural children cannot be identified with the singular 
fire, even disregarding the exegesis supplied. Further, unrépa xai warp’... 
jcOev looks as if it might be a verbal citation itself, in which case it cannot also 
be a paraphrase of the other citation. 

There is a much better solution, hitherto unseen and unsought. “They’ are 
the Pelasgians: their mother is the oak, and the mother of the oak is the acorn. 

The earliest men, according to a well-established myth by no means con- 
fined to Greece, were created from stones and trees, and in particular from the 
oak or the ash. (See Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Weltschipfung, col. 500 f.) 

Pelasgos was the autochthonous ancestor of the Arcadians (Hes. fr. 43-44). 
The manner of his birth is described by Asius, fr. 8: 


avriBeov 5€ [TeAacyov év tyixdpoucw dpeccw 
yaia péAaw’ avédwxev, iva Ovnradv yévoc ein. 
He grew out of the ground, like a tree, in the wooded mountains. Cf. Stat. 
Theb. 4. 275-81: 
Arcades huic ueteres, astris lunaque priores, 
agmina fida datis. nemorum uos stirpe rigenti 
fama satos, cum prima pedum uestigia tellus 
admirata tulit. nondum arua domusque nec urbes 
conubiisque modus: quercus laurique ferebant 
cruda puerperia, ac populos umbrosa creauit 
fraxinus, et feta uiridis puer excidit orno. 


Plut. Mor. 286 a also recognizes a special kinship between the Arcadians and 
the oak-tree, though he makes it consist only in this, that they were the first 
men to arise from the earth, as the oak was the first plant. 

The maternal relationships between mankind and the oak, and between 
the oak and the acorn, are found combined in Zonas of Sardis, Anth. Pal. 
Q. 312: 

dvep, Tav BarAdvwy rav parépa peideo xomrew, 
deideo, ynparday 8° éxxepadile miruv 
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} mUKxay 7 Tavde modvcréAexov TraXlovpov 
7) Mpivov 7 Trav adaAéay Képapov: 

Tnrd&t 8” icye Spude wéAexvv Koxdar yap éAe~av 
apiv we mpdorepar parépec evri Spvec. 


The oak is here made mother of the acorn, not as in our riddle; but clearly 
the reverse relationship is equally legitimate. 

Dr. Johnson describes oats as a grain which in England is generally given 
to horses, but in Scotland supports the people. The case is similar with regard 
to acorns in Homer and Hesiod. Whereas in Homer they are fed only to pigs 
(x 242, v 409), Hesiod regards them as a not undesirable food for humans. 
At least, he promises them among the rewards of the just city (Op. 232 f.) : 


roict péper pev yaia troAvy Biov, ovpeci 5€ Spic 
axpy pwev te déper Baddvouc, péccn 5é pediccac. 


Now, the eating of acorns was instituted by none other than Pelasgos (Paus. 
8. 1. 2). His Arcadian descendants were notorious for it ; cf. the oracle recorded 
by Herodotus (1. 66. 2): 


troAAoi ev Apxadin BaAavnddyor avdpec Eacw. 


Moreover, we know from Hippoer. 6. 564 L. and Et. Magn. 538. 22 that acorns 
were not always munched raw, but were sometimes roasted.! 

To recapitulate, it could be said of the Pelasgians, as of no one else, that 
they brought home their mother’s mother to die dried and roasted. We shall 
accordingly assume that Pelasgians are the subject of the riddle. 

The acorn dies xa6o doxet éx rijc bAnc exxexopOa:; and it dies together with 
its children, i.e. the logs that are burned in order to roast it. The sociative 
dative cherepouce réxecct, freely used in epic, was misunderstood by the inter- 
preter, who took it to mean‘ for the diners’ who shared in this historic feast : 
they too were children of the acorn. 

With this riddle I would connect Hes. fr. 159 b (Z1 Merkelbach), which 
consists of the single word drdrwpa, used év r@ Kyuxoc ydpw. For this word is 
highly appropriate in a riddle about the Pelasgians, who had oak-mothers and 
acorn-grandmothers, but no fathers. I would also connect the fragment in 
Plutarch, taking it not as a paraphrase of what ps.-Trypho quotes, but as the 
continuation of it; this fragment too is quoted as from the Keykos Gamos. 
Taking the three together, then, we obtain a multiple conundrum somewhat 
as follows : 


The Fatherless (Keykos Gamos ap. sch. Hom.) 
Gathered their mother’s mother to die 

dried and roasted along with her 

children (Hesiod ap. ps.-Tryphon.) 
And (the child) devoured its parents. (Keykos Gamos ap. Plut.) 


Such a riddle cannot have been propounded by the poet in propria persona, 
especially as the Pelasgians, so far as we know or can imagine, played no part in 
the narrative of the Keykos Gamos. If it appeared in this poem, then, it must have 
been propounded by one of the characters on some particular occasion. Now, 
the proper occasion for riddles is a banquet (cf. Antiphanes fr. 124. 1-5) ; and 


' Acorn-eating in antiquity may be further studied in R.EZ. v. 2023 and 2067. 
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of the three fragments (apart from those under discussion) certainly or prob- 
ably to be attributed to the Keykos Gamos, two (155 and 157) in fact relate to the 
wedding-feast, which appears to have played a large part in the poem. So in all 
probability our riddle was propounded on this occasion by someone taking part. 

The rhetorician introduces it with the words we 7a wap’ ‘Hcwddw ra rapa 
Tic KUAuKoc Aeyoueva. Editors write mepi for mapa; the easiest of changes 
palaeographically, but as none of the following lines, not even the supposititious 
citation from the Erga, has anything to do with a cup, it is exchanging non- 
sense for rubbish. I propose 7a mapa rod Kyjvxoc Aeydopeva, the riddles spoken 
by Ceyx. This use of rapa can be illustrated from the fifth century onwards. 
Hdt. 7. 103. 2 Adyoc 6 mapa ced eipnuévoc; Pl. Plt. 296 a Adyov rov mapa trav 
ToAAdv Aeyopuevov ; Crit. 107 b ra mapa mdvrwv judy pybévra ; Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 42 
Ta. Tapa cod Aeyopneva ; Dem. 20. 88 ovdev €c0” Gru. . . A€yerat map’ judy ; Hyp. 1. 
II 7a mapa cob éevcyéva; Ar. Meteor. 370*22 7a peév odv Aeydopeva trepi Bpovrijc 
Kai acrpamic Tapa Tay aAAwv rab’ écriv; Ev. Luc. 1. 45 7a AeAaAnpéva aibri mapa 
Kupiov ; Alexander in Ar. Anal. Pr. p. 91. 8 Wallies 76 map’ 7av eipnuévov. Cf. 
also Lys. 30. 12, Xen. An. 1. g. 1, Aristox. Harm. 1. 22; Schwyzer, Abh. d. 
Preuss. Ak. d. W., 1942, Ph.-hist. Kl. 10, 24 f.; Mayser, Gramm. d. gr. Pap. aus 
d. Ptoleméerzeit, ii. 2. 484-7. 

The corruption of Kyuxos to xvAucoc naturally caused the substitution of 
tic for rod. Some worthy person then searched Hesiod for a riddle about 
a cup; and finding none, he wrote in Op. 744 as the nearest thing to it. 

I have adopted Klouéek’s correction ad for od in 1. 6 of the ps.-Trypho text. 
od makes no sense; and the verse that precedes must be separated from the 
acorn riddle, for it refers to the end of a dinner—no one starts eating at the 
same time as he finishes (though there are those who would believe anything of 
Pelasgians). As the verse by itself is neither syntactically complete nor an 
example of a riddle, I have assumed another lacuna. The riddle may have 
been completed by a second verse, and it is not necessary to assume that the 
rhetorician added his exegesis. 


abrap émei Savroc pev €icne €& Epov Evro 
is thus one fragment from the Keykos Gamos; the other three that I have dis- 
cussed might be arranged together, for example, as follows: 


pnrépa untpdoc ayovro amdtwpot 
a ‘> , ‘ , 
avarénv Kal dmradény cherépoice TéKecce 
, re ‘ a. ay , ‘ a) 
reOvapeva, <6 5é maic Hv) pnrépa Kai marédp’ FcBev. 


St. John’s College, Oxford M. L. West 





THE FUNCTION AND STRUCTURE OF 
VIRGIL’S CATALOGUE IN AENEID 7 


Tue list of Italian forces! with which Virgil concluded Aeneid 7 was a piece of 
the ‘machinery’ of epic, that is to say an expected part of the content of an epic 
poem, established by Homer (Jl. 2. 484 f., the catalogue of Greek ships followed 
by the list of Trojan forces) and expected of his successors; cf. Apollonius 
1. 20-228, Silius 3. 222 f., Statius, Th. 4. 32 f., Milton, P.L. 1. 376 f. The 
straightforward enumeration of Homer (divina illa simplicitas, Macrob. Sat. 
5. 15. 16) was naturally appropriate in the Jliad both because oral technique 
sought this kind of directness and because of the immediate relationship of the 
subject-matter to a heroic community. But Virgil was well aware (as his 
predecessor Apollonius had not been) that the Homeric manner would not 
fit satisfactorily into the sophisticated and elaborate structure of literary and 
contemplative epic. Two essential requirements had to be met in the trans- 
planting of such ‘machinery’ into a new milieu. The first was one of function : 
the piece should blend with the whole intricate pattern of theme and tone 
which a poem like the Aeneid possesses. The second was one of structure: it 
must possess within itself artistic symmetries and designs of a carefully organized 
kind. 

There are several distinguishable aspects of Virgil’s plan to make his cata- 
logue integral in the development of the poem, not a stitched-on piece of 
decoration (a fault to which his successors in literary epic were prone) but a 
part of the fabric.? It is placed, like Homer’s catalogue (and Milton’s), in the 
most suitable position, quite soon after the beginning of the action which is 
to lead to the long description of battles. It thus can serve its most proper and 
obvious function of giving a pause in the narrative, a check to the events, 
a variation in the speed of movement. In Apollonius the catalogue is placed 
right at the beginning and gives the impression of a detached and obtrusive 
register of information about the poem which is to follow. Virgil’s catalogue 
comes at a point in the poem where the narrative has for some time been very 
fast-moving—the arrival of Aeneas in Latium, the meeting with Latinus, the 
intervention of Juno and Allecto, the angry opposition of Amata and Turnus 
to the Trojans, the shooting of the deer, and the beginning of hostilities. This 
is one of the moments of highest tension in the poem, and Virgil halts us here 
so that we may picture the scene. In a sense this is what the epic simile does 


declare the Reason and 


' Bibliography: Warde Fowler, Virgil’s 
Gathering of the Clans; R. Heinze, Virgils 
Epische Technik®, pp. 366, 403, 444; B. 
Brotherton, 7.A.Ph.A. Ixii (1931), 192 f., 
and the reply by E. A. Hahn, 7.A.PA.A. 
Ixiii (1932), p. lxii; B. Rehm, Philol. Supp. 
xxiv (1932) ; E. Fraenkel, 7.R.S. xxxv (1945), 
1 f. 

2 Cf. Le Bossu, Treatise of the Epick Poem, 
trans. W. J., ii. 251: ‘If in the middle of a 
great Action, any thing is describ’d, that 
seems to interrupt and distract the Reader’s 
Mind; ’tis requisite that the Effect of these 


Descriptions 
Necessity of them, and that by this means 
they be embody’d, if I may so say, in the 
Action.’ 

3 Virgil’s catalogue is not intended to be 
a register, and for this he is criticized in 
Macrobius (Sat. 5. 15. 7 f.) where attention 
is drawn to the fact that many of Virgil’s 
warriors do not appear in the catalogue, and 
some who are in the catalogue do not appear 
again in the poem. Cf. also Servius on 
7. 647, where he says ‘et scienda est poetae 
adfectatio, nam ablepsiam nefas est dicere’. 
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on its much smaller scale: it checks the narrative so that the present situation 
may be looked upon for a moment in all its fullness. 

In order that the long pause in the action may not lead to diminution of 
interest Virgil has used every possible method of graphic and pictorial pre- 
sentation. Instead of a direct enumeration of names and numbers he gives us 
the colourful pageant of an actual scene, of warriors marching and assembling 
before our eyes. The armies move, the shields clash, the cloud of men sweeps 
over the plain, the people come rushing to war. The poet’s eye is like the edited 
shots of a ciné-camera; at one moment we see a troop of men arriving at 
Latinus’ city, at another we are shown a contingent leaving its native village. 
The main focus of interest is the city for which the various bands of warriors 
are making, and it is from here that Turnus at the beginning of Book 8 gives 
the signal for battle. But the reader’s view is not limited to the one place ; the 
montage of the poem is such that we see not only scenes of arrival but the 
moment of departure from home or a scene en route. These varied pictures are 
animated by the description of the appearance of many of the leaders! (Lausus, 
Aventinus, Umbro, Virbius, Turnus, Camilla), by the frequent mention of the 
type of armour worn and weapon used, by indications of local customs and way 
of life (Caeculus, Messapus, Ufens, Virbius). The variety of viewpoint is well 
illustrated in 668 f., where Virgil describes Aventinus in close detail as he 
arrives at the palace (sic regia tecta subtbat, a phrase which has sometimes been 
called into suspicion? through failure to understand the intentions of the poet’s 
visual art), and then moves to a different part of the panorama in order to 
show the Tiburtine soldiers leaving the walls of Tibur. But the pictorial aspect 
of the presentation is most marked of all at the end when we are shown the 
onlookers watching Camilla’s arrival: illam omnis tectis agrisque effusa iuventus/ 
turbaque miratur matrum et prospectat euntem. The effect is not unlike the visual 
impact of the lusus Troiae in 5. 553 f., where attention is similarly drawn 
(575-6) to the effect of the colourful pageant on the audience. 

As the catalogue has an integral function in the poem in these aspects of 
texture and tone, so its subject-matter is of vital importance to one of the chief 
themes. It is wholly concerned with the enemy forces,’ the Italians against 
whom Aeneas had to fight. The importance of the Italian element in Aeneas’ 
new nation was a theme very dear to the poet of the Georgics, and it becomes 
increasingly evident as the Aeneid progresses that the conquering Trojans are 
destined for such greatness only because the conquered Italians have so much 
of their own to give to the mixed race from which ultimately the Roman Empire 
would arise. That this shall be so is the substance of Jupiter’s final speech to 
Juno (12. 833 f.): 


do quod vis, et me victusque volensque remitto. 
sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt, 
utque est nomen erit ; commixti corpore tantum 
subsident Teucri. morem ritusque sacrorum 


’ Descriptions of the physical appearance 3 The list of allied Etruscan forces in Aen. 
of the heroes and of their armour occur 10. 163-214 is less elaborate and less 
fairly often in Homer’s catalogue, but Virgil important to the poem as a whole. Thus 
has considerably developed the pictorial Virgil has reversed the Homeric order of 
aspect. See Heinze, p. 403. importance, where the catalogue of Greek 

2 See Heyne, Warde Fowler, and Mackail, __ ships is followed by a shorter list of the enemy 
ad loc. Trojan forces. 
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adiciam faciamque omnis uno ore Latinos. 

hinc genus Ausonio mixtum quod sanguine surget, 
supra homines, supra ire deos pietate videbis, 

nec gens ulla tuos aeque celebrabit honores. 


Here in the catalogue was an opportunity for a sustained description of the 
well-known peoples and places of Central Italy, and it was an opportunity 
which Virgil utilized to the full.! 

Virgil’s love of Italy had in the Georgics found its expression in description 
of the country-side and people he knew; here he reaches back through the 
centuries to the antique origins of the folk and their towns or villages. He asks 
the Muses to teach him quibus Itala iam tum | floruerit terra alma viris. His fondness 
for antiquarian lore, ethnographical connexions, and aetiological associations 
between the past and the present no doubt owed something to the Alexandrians 
(for example, Apollonius or Callimachus in his Aetia) ; but here his interest in 
the curious or in the intellectual aspect of origins was combined with an 
emotional patriotism. We hear again the theme from Georgics 2. 173-4; salve, 
magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, / magna virum. The fertility of the land and 
the heroic virtues of her sons (genus acre virum, Geo. 2. 167) are very frequently 
prominent in the catalogue, and the most important examples will be noticed 
jater; but there is one other general feature to be noticed now. In nearly all 
instances Greek origins are given for the Italian leaders, and in many cases 
are strongly stressed. This is largely a reflection of the actual importance of 
Greek influence in early Italy, and of the beneficial civilizing effect of Greek 
ways of life. But the way that it is put (the Greek emblem on Turnus’ shield, 
the description of Halaesus—Agamemnonius, Troiani nominis hostis) reminds us 
that the Greeks had fought the Trojans and are now about to fight them 
again.” It keeps alive a theme from the heroic age which had begun to be 
prominent at the beginning of Book 6 (89 alius Latio iam partus Achilles) and 
which suddenly becomes loud and dominant at the end of Aeneid 12 when 
the events of /liad 22 are re-enacted in reverse. It is the wheel of Homer’s 
narrative brought full circle; Hector’s death at the hands of Achilles had not 
been the final chapter in that story. 

The function of the catalogue, then, is that of a descriptive piece of writing 
which is integral in several ways with the total intention of the poem. A similar 
effect is achieved in the description of Aeneas’ shield which concludes Book 8 ; 
what might have been purely pictorial is made relevant to the main theme by 
the Roman scenes and the responsibility of Aeneas for their fulfilment (8. 731 
attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum). Another éx¢paots of this integral kind is 
the description of the pictures on Dido’s temple (1. 453 f.) ;3 similarly the long 
account of the games in Book 5 is interwoven with religious themes of the poem, 
glimpses of character, and aetiological references to Roman families and 
customs. 


' The sonorous lists of the little Italian 
towns and villages from which the people 
marched to war had of course to the Roman 
reader far more warmth and immediacy 
than they can have to us now. Milton’s use 
of geographical names in his catalogue also 
depends for its effect on the reader’s 
familiarity with them, but there the 
familiarity depends not on local knowledge 


but on scriptural associations. 

2 On this see L. A. Constans, L’Enéide de 
Virgile, pp. 264 f. (with some very good 
remarks on the dangers of overstating the 
point), and W. S. Anderson, 7.A.Ph.A 
Ixxxviii (1957), 17 f. 

3 Cf. my discussion in C.Q. N.s. x (1960), 
145 f. 
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I turn now to the structure of the catalogue. Literary epic demanded 
a tighter and more concise unity than oral epic, and Virgil describes only 
thirteen leaders with their contingents, compared with Homer’s twenty-nine 
groups in the catalogue of the ships and sixteen more in the Trojan catalogue 
immediately following (similarly in the games of Aeneid 5 Virgil reduces 
Homer’s eight contests to four). Literary epic demanded variatio ; it must avoid 
the often repeated formulae of Homer, and Virgil has a great variety of ways 
of introducing the different contingents. Eustathius in Macrobius (Sat. 5. 15. 
14 f.) cites examples of Homer’s of 5€.. . , of re . . . aud continues hic (Ver- 
giltus) autem variat velut dedecus aut crimen vitans repetitionem. Henry’s comment is 
justified: ‘Nowhere in the whole work is Virgil’s inexhaustible variety and 
command of language more conspicuous than in this enumeration of the Italian 
chieftains, no two of whom are, I will not say described in the same manner, 
but even so much as introduced in the same form.’ Henry and Macrobius give 
examples ; any reader must immediately be struck by this fertile variety, and 
I need not labour it here. 

Conciseness, then, and variety ; and thirdly decoration. We have already seen 
how Virgil conceived the whole episode as a great pageant, which in itself 
gave full scope for decorative writing. Virgil has four similes within the 
catalogue (in Homer there is a series of similes to introduce the catalogue, but 
none within it), and includes descriptions of the devices on the shields of 
Aventinus and Turnus. Eustathius (Macrob. Sat. 5. 16. 1 f.) notes that both 
Homer and Virgil add passages cum versibus amoenioribus in order to produce 
iucunditas ; he compares Virgil’s practice in the Georgics and gives as instances 
the stories of Aventinus and Hippolytus, saying et sic amoenitas intertexta fastidio 
narrationum medetur. This is a perceptive remark, and leads us to a consideration 
of the choice and arrangement of the parts of the catalogue. 

It is immediately evident that the structure is framed by the two most 
mighty warriors, Mezentius at the beginning and Turnus at the end, and that 
the final haunting lines which describe the warrior-queen Camilla act as a 
sort of pendant, bringing the book to a close on a note of strange beauty. In a 
much smaller way this is the effect of the picture of Penthesilea in Aen. 1. 490 f., 
the last of all the pictures which Aeneas sees on Dido’s temple. Comparable too, 
though with many differences, is the addition of the passage about Marcellus 
after the formal conclusion of the pageant of Roman heroes in Book 6. It is 
interesting to notice that Milton uses exactly this structure in his catalogue in 
P.L. 1. 376 f.; the catalogue is framed by the two mighty figures of Moloch 
and Belial, and to the already complete structure is added the description of 
the Greek gods, pagan deities (or fallen angels) with a special claim on Milton’s 
emotional sympathies. 

The outside of the framework is clear—what of the rest ? Mackail found it ‘to 
minute scrutiny a little perplexing’, and various ways of analysing the arrange- 
ment of the parts have been considered. Eustathius (Macrob. Sat. 5. 15. 5) 
complained that no geographical order is discernible, and although some 
grouping of this sort is possible,’ it does not seem very significant. It has been 
noted? that the ten leaders from Aventinus to Virbius are, with the exception 
of Messapus, in alphabetical order. This is not going to get us far, because no 
one will believe that Virgil deliberately put them in alphabetical order. The 

> Cf. Heyne, ad loc., Heinze, p. 444. 
? See A. M. Cook, C.R. xxxiii (1919), 103-4. 
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only interest which this curious fact might possess would be if it suggested that 
Virgil found the names in such an order in some prose handbook or dictionary, 
and had no need to rearrange them. But this is most unlikely, because (as will 
be seen) the persons mentioned are of very diverse kinds! (some from historical 
tradition, some from folk-lore, some from mythology). Another kind of group- 
ing was proposed by Brotherton (7.A.Ph.A. Ixii [1931], 192 f.), where two 
parallel groups of six were distinguished, and some excellent points made; 
but as Hahn pointed out (7.A.Ph.A. Ixiii [1932], p. lxii) a good deal of 
stretching is necessary to achieve this particular exactitude. I want to suggest 
that the catalogue is constructed in three parts? (shading into each other at 
the joining places), with a central section around which the first and last 
sections are symmetrically balanced. 

The three episodes of the first group correspond in certain significant ways 
to the three of the last group, the first episode to the last, the second to the last 
but one, the third to the last but two. Mezentius the great warrior is balanced 
by Turnus, a greater ; Aventinus is a picturesque figure of Greco-Roman mytho- 
logy, and Virbius the son of Hippolytus brings us again—but much more 
powerfully—into this world. The twins Catillus and Coras come down from 
‘their mountains like Centaurs, and it is into this strange world of magic and 
myth that Umbro the snake-charmer, pupil of Medea, returns us. After Catillus 
and Coras and until Umbro we are in the real world of Italian warriors. This 
middle section with its six contingents is very much concerned with the names 
of Italian peoples and places; there is variety’ in it (as we shall see), but it 
does present a central block into which the first three episodes have led and 
out of which the last three will correspondingly lead. With this concept of its 
framework let us look in more detail at the subject-matter of the catalogue. 

First is Mezentius, contemptor divum, leading the pageant not only because 
he is the most formidable of Turnus’ supporters, but also (as Servius pointed 
out) because he is the type of impiety against which pius Aeneas must fight. His 
hatefulness is emphasized by the presence of his son Lausus, a wholly sym- 
pathetic character whose contrast with his father is explicitly pointed out 
(653-4); his unhappy fate is foreshadowed for us by the nequiquam of 652. 
The death first of Lausus and then of Mezentius at the hands of Aeneas is one 
of the most prominent episodes in the second half of the Aeneid (10. 791 f.). 

We do not now proceed in order of mightiness ; instead a quite different type 
of interest is presented in the figure of Aventinus. Mezentius had been a very 
well-known figure in the tradition,* but Aventinus was not. There is no trace 
of him before Virgil,5 and Virgil either invented him from the name of the 
Aventine hill (659) or introduced him from some little-known source. He is 
a son of Hercules and Rhea, and his importance to Virgil is in the attractive 


' See Rehm, pp. 92 f. 

? From now on I shall speak of the twelve 
groups (Mezentius to Turnus), leaving aside 
the attached episode about Camilla. 

3 The kind of symmetry at which Virgil 
normally aims is not absolute symmetry, 
but a balance made more piquant by its 
departures from the form of a symmetry 
already conveyed. This is often so even in 
the Eclogues, where the type of poetry is such 
that more complete symmetry may be ex- 
pected. 


* Cf. Cato’s Origines (Macrob. Sat. 3. 5. 
10), Varro (Plin. N.H. 14. 88), Livy 1. 2. 3, 
Dion. Hal. 1. 64 f. The details of the tradition 
varied very considerably, and Virgil has 
adapted it to his own requirements. The 
exile of Mezentius seems to be original with 
Virgil. 

5 There was a king of Alba called Aven- 
tinus (Varro, L.L. 5. 43, Livy 1. 3. 9, Dion. 
Hal. 1. 71, Servius on Aen. 7. 657). Servius 
also speaks of a king of the Aborigines called 
Aventinus, who was buried on the Aventine. 
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Greco-Roman mythology with which he can colour this passage. Aventinus 
has a shield with an emblem of his father depicted upon it (the hydra) ; he was 
conceived by Rhea at the time when Hercules was returning from his victory 
over Geryon and watered his cattle in the Tiber. A whole rich panorama of 
mythology opens before us; here we get a brief glimpse of Hercules at the site 
of Rome, a theme to be resumed in fuller detail in Book 8 when Aeneas hears 
from Evander the story of Hercules and Cacus. The section on Aventinus ends 
with a description of the weapons of his followers and a very vivid portrayal of 
Aventinus himself entering the king’s palace clad in the lion-skin of Hercules. 
This is the poetry of brush on canvas. 

Next come the twins Catillus and Coras from Tibur; their brother Tiburtus 
was the eponymous hero of their town, and they gave their names to Mt. 
Catillus and the town of Cora. The tradition about them can be traced back 
to Cato’s Origines.' Virgil uses them partly for the ethnic associations, but 
chiefly to introduce a most striking simile from the world of mythology : they 
come on :orseback like two cloud-born Centaurs from the mountains of 
Thessaly, crashing through the woods as they gallop down from the snowy 
sumunit. 

So far the catalogue has been presented in imaginative poetry rich in imagery 
of a very visual kind—now the local interest with the theme of Jtalia parens 
begins to be dominant and remains so during the description of the next six 
contingents. Caeculus, the founder of Praeneste, has a link with the world of 
folk-lore through the story of how he got his name,? but our attention is quite 
quickly taken away from him and centred on his followers; they come from 
the well-known places around Praeneste; they are simple folk and the variety 
of their armour and clothing is fully described. Messapus too has a link with 
mythology, as the son of Neptune who could not be harmed by fire or iron, 
but again the emphasis quickly passes to the local homes of his followers. 
This time decoration is added to the list of place-names not by description of 
armour but by a double simile in which the warriors, who sing as they inarch, 
are compared with swans. The simile is reminiscent of Homer (JI. 2. 459 f., 
just before the catalogue), but the point of comparison is extended from Homer’s 
illustration of movement and number so that it also includes the singing of 
the warriors. Why should the men of Messapus be singled out as music-makers ? 
And why should the leader of this Etruscan contingent be given the name of (or 
be identified with) the eponymous hero of the Messapians’ in South Italy? 
Servius tells us that Ennius claimed descent from Messapus, and it seems very 
probable that obliquely and symbolically Virgil refers here to his famous 
predecessor. 

Clausus is next, a Sabine leader (Cures/Quirites) who was founder (708) of 
the gens Claudia. There follows the longest list yet of Italian localities, reinforced 
by a double simile—as many as the waves of the sea, or the ears in a corn- 
field—and rounded by a vividly pictorial line (722) scuta sonant pulsuque pedum 


' Cf. Solinus 2. 7. The family had Greek 
origins, being connected according to one 
version with Amphiaraus, and according to 
another with Evander and the Arcadians. 

2 He was said to have been discovered 
near a fire by maidens going to fetch water. 
He was therefore considered to be a son of 
Vulcan, and as he had screwed-up eyes 


(because of the smoke) he was called Caeculus 
(the little blind boy). He was the founder of 
the gens Caecilia. 

3 Messapus the eponymous hero of the 
Messapians was said to have come from 
Boeotia (Strabo 9. 405); another version 
made him an Illyrian. 
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conterrita tellus. Next comes Halaesus, son of Agamemnon, enemy of the Trojan 
name; he was associated in the tradition with Falisci and the cult of Juno 
there,’ and he reminds us powerfully of the opposition still to be overcome 
by Aeneas. He brings his men from many Italian villages (725-30), and their 
armour too is described. Next is Oebalus with his followers, wearing and 
carrying their strange armour; then Ufens, a name derived from the river 
and original with Virgil, leading a tough and hardy band. 

At this point, where the interest is in danger of beginning to flag, Virgil 
starts the build-up for the third and final section of the catalogue. The priest 
Umbro comes from the land of the Marruvii. No followers of Umbro are 
described, nothing is said about armour. The emphasis is entirely on his ability 
to charm snakes and heal snake-bites—he is a man of strange and apparently 
supernatural powers. Servius (on 750) points to the link with the world of 
mythology when he tells us that it was Medea, coming from Colchis to Italy, 
who taught the Marruvii remedies against serpents.” And here it is that Virgil 
uses two of his favourite devices for expressing pathos. The first is learned from 
Homer (Jl. 2. 858 f., 872 f.); Umbro’s special powers of healing could not 
help him to heal the wound of the Trojan spear (cf. Aen. 9. 327-8). The other 
comes from the world of the Eclogues (e.g. 10. 13 f.); at Umbro’s death the 
grove of Angitia and Fucinus and the liquid lakes lamented for him. Even as 
the tone changes from that of the central section a link is kept with its main 
theme by the use of local names, not of Umbro’s followers but of the Italian 
landscape which wept for him. 

Thus Virgil begins to lead us back into a mood receptive of a different kind 
of imagination and emotion, and now we come to the rich and vivid colours 
of the description of Virbius, son of Hippolytus. The mythological atmosphere 
here is comparable with that of the Aventinus episode, but it is more sustained, 
mere evocative of emotions. The Roman deity Virbius, associated with Diana, 
was identified with Hippolytus miraculously restored to life after his fatal 
fall from his chariot ;} in order to bring into his story all these mythological and 
religious associations Virgil has invented a son of Virbius-Hippolytus, himself 
bearing the name Virbius. His presence among the Italian leaders brings before 
us not only the whole content of the Greek story of Phaedra, Theseus, and 
Hippolytus but also some of the most revered features of Roman antiquarian 
and religious lore, the sacred grove of Aricia, mystic home of Egeria, and its 
connexions with Diana of Nemi and the folk-lore of the golden bough.* The 
passage concludes with the aetiological reference to the exclusion of horses 
from the sacred places of Diana, and with the magnificent picture of Hippoly- 
tus’ son quite unafraid of meeting a death like his father’s, driving his horses 
over the plain, setting forth to war in his chariot. 

And so to Turnus. His personal splendour has already been referred to at 
the beginning of the catalogue when Lausus was said to be second only to him 


? Servius on 7. 695 reports the tradition 
that Halaesus gave his name to the Falisci, 
and explains the shift of h to f. For the cult 
of Juno cf. Dion. Hal. 1. 21. 1 f., Ov. Am. 
3. 13. 92 f., Fast. 4. 74. 

2 Servius adds that Medea was called 
Angitia (759) quod eius carminibus serpentes 
angerent ; cf. also Sil. 8. 495 f. 

3 Servius justifies the identification by the 


etymology Virbius = vir bis. On the re- 
surrection of Hippolytus by Aesculapius see 
Apollod. 3. 10. 3 with Frazer’s note (Loeb 
edition) ; on Virbius see Ov. Fast. 3. 263 f., 
6. 735 f., Met. 15. 497 f. 

+ See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, and 
Myth or Legend, ed. G. E. Daniel, chap. 12 
by H. J. Rose. 
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in beauty of appearance ; now he comes, praestanti corpore Turnus, and he towers 
above his friends, toto vertice supra est. His armour is magnificent to match ; his 
three-plumed helmet bears a Chimaera, a magic emblem breathing flames 
which blaze the more fiercely as the battle grows hotter. His shield is decorated 
in gold with a picture of the well-known story of Io transfigured into a cow, 
showing the sentry Argus and her river-god father Inachus. The emblem of the 
helmet symbolizes the brave and fierce warrior—what of the shield ?! Partly it 
reminds us of the power of Juno, responsible now for the suffering about to be 
inflicted on Trojans and Italians as she had been for the persecution of Io; 
and partly it points the Argive origins of this new opponent to the Trojans. The 
mention of Inachus reminds us of Amata’s words about Turnus earlier in this 
book (371-2): et Turno, si prima domus repetatur origo, | Inachus Acrisiusque patres 
mediaeque Mycenae. Here are the hosts of Greece again, led by a Rutulian who 
proclaims himself a new Achilles (9. 742). The description ends with ten lines 
of local Italian names, making a final link with the chief theme of the central 
portion of the catalogue; many of these Italian places are of Greek origin. 
Before the foundation of the new Romano-Italian, Trojan-Greek civilization 
can take place the Achilles element in the Greeks will have to be eliminated. 

In the catalogue we have seen Virgil moving from one poetic role to another. 
Primarily he speaks as an antiquarian, lovingly recreating from the dim mist 
of history and ethnography, repeopling the ancient towns and villages with 
the ancestors of Italian races and families, deriving the names, sketching the 
characteristics—letting a poet’s creative imagination work with the help of the 
Muses among the shadows of antiquity: 


et meministis enim divae et memorare potestis ; 
ad nos vix tenuis famae perlabitur aura (645-6). 


But sometimes he moves in the brighter light of a fairy world lit by the brilliant 
colours of mythology, recalling Hippolytus, picturing the Centaurs, creating 
Aventinus. In the last lines of all we are in a sense in both these worlds when 
we watch Camilla? as she goes, the Volscian warrior maiden who is not heard 
of before Virgil nor again after him, at once a heroic prototype of Italian 
bravery and a princess of supernatural powers in all the beauty of the pastoral 
world. 


University of Reading R. D. Wiiuiams 


1 On this see S. G. P. Small, 7.A.PhA.A. 
xe (1959), 243 f. 

? Her name has immediate associations 
with the Camilli (cf. Geo. 2. 169, Aen. 6. 825), 
and was evidently connected in Virgil’s 
mind (for she was under Diana’s special 
protection) with the words camillus, camilla, 
cult-names of youths and maidens in certain 


Roman religious ceremonies (Macrob. Sat. 
3. 8. 6 f., Servius auct. on Aen. 11. 543). Virgil 
has created Camilla’s story (cf. Aen. 11. 498 f.) 
from popular Italian folk-lore mingled with 
mythological stories like that of Harpalyce 
(Aen. 1. 316 f.) and that of the Amazon 
princess Penthesilea. 





THE METHONE DECREES! 


Tue series of decrees concerning Methone throws welcome light on Athenian 
foreign policy and the imperialism of Pericles’ successors. Here is historical 
evidence of the highest quality. Are we using it as fully and accurately as we 
should? This paper is written in the belief that we are being hampered by 
unsound presuppositions. Chronologically the second decree is our main fixed 
point. It was passed in the first prytany of 426/5 B.c. The third and fourth 
decrees followed in the next two archon-years. They can be ignored in this 
discussion, since one is hopelessly mutilated and the other is missing from the 
stone as it stands now.” The real problem rises over the first decree. What is 
its date? It used commonly to be put in 428/7 B.c. until West argued power- 
fully for January/February 429/8 B.c. His view won considerable support, 
but the editors of The Athenian Tribute Lists have since succeeded in establishing 
the summer of 430 B.c. as the orthodox dating. Now those who accept this 
should recognize that it creates an awkwardly long gap between the first 
and second decrees. By the first decree Methone was permitted to pay the 
quota alone, instead of its full tribute, and was promised separate, favourable 
treatment of its arrears in return for continued loyalty. Three envoys were to 
be sent to Perdikkas to remonstrate about his economic blockade of Methone 
and remind him of the presence of Athenian troops at Poteidaia, reliable 
witnesses to his behaviour. They must attempt to reconcile Perdikkas and 
Methone, but in the event of failure both parties were to send plenipotentiary 
envoys to Athens for the coming Dionysia. The second decree embodies 
further measures of relief. Methone was given the right of importing a stipulated 
duty-free annual quota of corn from Byzantium, after informing the Helles- 
pontophylakes, and was exempted from such obligations as might be imposed 
on the allies by imperial decrees, unless they specified Methone by name. The 
Methoneans need only defend their own territory. The decision on Methone’s 
complaints against Perdikkas was shelved until the arrival of the two embassies 
which Athens had sent to his court. Both decrees reveal a resolute attempt by 
Perdikkas to force Methone to abandon the Athenian connexion and return to 
full recognition of his suzerainty. To this end he employed methods very like 
those used earlier by Athens against Megara.‘ Since it is hardly likely that the 


' I should like to thank Mr. R. Meiggs for 
his most helpful advice and criticism. 

2 For the text of the decrees see Tod, 
GHI i, no. 61 (IG i*. 57 +) and ATL ii, 
D3-6. The dates of D4-6 are convincingly 
demonstrated in ATL iii. 133 f. The missing 
D6 must be presumed from the fact that the 
whole dossier was inscribed by Phainippos, 
secretary for the eighth prytany in 424/3 B.c. 

3 See A. Kirchhoff, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1861, 
pp. 555-606 : U. Kohler, ibid, 1869, ii, p. 138: 
Hicks and Hill, GHI? no. 60, p. 103: A. B. 
West, AFA xxix (1925), 440 ff.: Tod, GHI 
i. 131: ATL iii. 134: A. W. Gomme, Com- 
mentary on Thucydides i. 214. As late as the 


1930’s some scholars still clung to 428/7 B.c. ; 
see Lenk in P.-W. xv. 1386 and Geyer in 
P.-W. xix 597 f. 

* For Perdikkas’ intentions see Geyer, 
loc. cit. and ATL iii. 136. For the Mace- 
donian claim on Methone, Pydna, and 
Therme see U. Kahrstedt, Hermes lxxxi 
(1953), 85-92 and 96 ff. Despite P. A. Brunt’s 
challenging paper (A FP Ixxii [1951], 269-82) 
the traditional dating and interpretation of 
the Megarian Decrees still seems valid to me. 
Pericles intended to coerce Megara into 
seceding from the Peloponnesian League 
once again. Tod gives an excellent fuller 
summary of the contents of D3 and 4. 
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affair dragged on inconclusively for four years, the orthodox dating of D3 
really requires us to postulate that Perdikkas patched up his quarrel with 
Methone in 430 B.c., as Athens urged him, only to resume it in 426 B.c. with 
the same weapons as before.' Now this is by no means impossible, but I would 
submit that it is rather more likely that his campaign was developed over a 
fairly short period as a single logical whole. Before testing this hypothesis we 
must examine critically the reasons adduced for dating D3 to 430/29 B.c. I 
do not believe that any of them will be found cogent. 

The strongest argument is based on the separate registration of Methone in 
a Quota List, which is published in A7Z i and ii under the year 429/8 B.c. 
(List 26 = JG i*, 216+-51 ff.). The city paid the Aparche only, as the post- 
script of Dg arranged. The same rubric has been plausibly restored in JG i*. 
218, which the ATL editors assigned to 430/29 B.c. as List 25. Now several 
objections can be fairly raised to these datings. We should first note that they 
were established only after long discussion and uncertainty. Up to 1925 the 
lists were assigned to the years 427/6 and 426/5 B.c.; then West moved back 
IG i*. 216 to 430/29 B.c., but still favoured 426/5 B.c. for its fellow. By 1931, 
however, he and Meritt were assigning JG i*. 218 to 427/6 B.c. (SEG v. 28). 
Finally Meritt anchored it firmly in 430/29 B.c. and, reversing their order, 
assigned JG i*. 216 to 429/8 B.c. instead.* I think that there can now be no 
reasonable doubt that the two lists are consecutive, but it is still surely per- 
missible to make JG i*. 216 the earlier. At least one argument for Meritt’s 
view rests on very uncertain foundations. The tribute-record of Hairaia in these 
lists depends on the restoration of [ha:pas]és hévo in IG i*. 218 (ATL 25. i. 43) 
and [Ipuvec]és is there a perfectly acceptable substitute.’ It is very remarkable 
that JG i*. 216 groups the tribute-districts in an order quite different from that 
followed in JG i?. 218, where it runs Ionia~Thrace—Islands—Hellespont. Instead 
we have Thrace—Islands—Hellespont—Ionia. This order seems also to be found 
in JG i?. 214/15, which Meritt plausibly dated 428/7 B.c., and JG i*. 222 (ATL 


* Athens must promptly defend loyal 
friends in the Thraceward region. The 
ATL editors rather evade the issue in writing 
(n. 6 on p. 135) “The question in fact dragged 
several years’ and on p. 136 “The two 
decrees of which we have substantial re- 
mains, D3 and 4, belong to this period; the 
covert hostility of Perdikkas is evident, and 
causes constant trouble to Methone. The 
envoys sent to compose the trouble in 430 
(D3) evidently achieved little and there are 
two more embassies to Makedonia in 426 
(Dig)... 

2 See West, AFA xxix (1925), 443 and 
ibid. 434 ff. (with Meritt): SEG v. 25 and 
28 (new texts of JG i*. 216 (+ 217 and 231) 
and 218): Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc. (1932), 
pp. 3-25 (his new view after the shifts re- 
corded on pp. 6 f.): Doc. Ath. Trib. (1937), 
pp. 98-100 (the clinching arguments). 

3 Meritt conclusively demonstrated the 
close links between the lists (Ath. Fin. Doc., 
pp. 7 ff.), but Nesselhauf continued to claim 
that JG i*. 216 was the earlier (Alio, Beiheft 
xxx [1933], 69 n. 2 and 140 f.). Meritt’s 


reply (AZP lv [1934], 285 f.) depends for 
its validity on the lists being firmly anchored 
in the two years at issue. In the year of JG i*. 
216 (see ATL 26. iv. 44 f.) Hairaia paid 
tribute both for the current and the previous 
year ; restoring [ha:pa:]és hévo in 218 Meritt 
deduced that Hairaia defaulted in 431, 
paid for that year in 430 (no current pay- 
ment can be restored before or after the 
entry), and brought the record up to date 
in 429/8 B.c. (see Doc. Ath. Trib., p. 100 and 
ATL i. 192). Restoring [[puvajés, however, 
we can again put JG i*. 216 before 218; they 
do not appear in what little remains of the 
Ionic list in 216. Moreover, even if they 
did, the 218 payment might be of partial 
arrears. 

+ See Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 17-20 and ATL 
i. 196 f. (date of IG i*. 214/15). Only the last 
two columns are preserved (Hellespont— 
Ionia). The Ionic-Carian names of JG i?. 222 
tell the same story; the stone evidently has 
its right margin preserved (see ATL i. 99, 
196 and 199: 427/6 or 426/5 B.c.?). 
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ii. 28), where only the last column is preserved. The discrepancy between their 
Lists 25 and 26 evidently embarrassed the editors, who wrote: ‘It may here be 
remarked that List 26 provides the only known exception to the rule that the 
order of panels remained uniform during a single assessment period.”! I submit 
that the rule was never broken and that the two lists belong to different periods. 
The only parallel to the order of JG i. 218 is found in the decree of Thoudippos, 
which regulated the great reassessment of tribute in 425 B.c.* Now it might seem 
natural for a Councillor to employ the current official order in enumerating 
the districts, though on the orthodox dating certain other decrees disappoint 
this expectation. I have discussed this problem at length elsewhere. However 
that may be, why should Thoudippos have chosen the unique order of JG i?. 218 
in 425 B.C., if it was not the order current at that time ?3 Let us test the hypo- 
thesis further. /G i?. 218 would be the list of 426/5 B.c. and its new order would 
reflect the assessment which should normally fall this year. Meritt’s deter- 
mined denial of assessment in 426/5 B.c. is hardly valid, since Ag, 26—33 does 
not necessarily carry this implication. The order of JG i*. 222, 214/15, and 216 
would be that current in the previous two assessment periods, if there really 
was an irregular assessment in 428/7 B.c., as Meritt and Nesselhauf postulated.* 
IG i*. 216 would be the list of 427/6 B.c., which suits the only objective epi- 
graphic criterion established so far. Meritt conclusively showed that its pre- 
script must be restored with a first numeral of six letters, but dyddes is just as 
possible as his hé«rés (429/8 B.c.).§ There is, moreover, confirmation. Two 
interesting new rubrics appear in /G i*. 218, which list respectively ‘cities 
assessed by the Assessors, whose secretary was Kr. . . . s’ and ‘cities which the 
Council and the 1500 assessed’. They were admittedly restored by Meritt in JG i*. 
216 also, but Nesselhauf’s criticism still seems valid, despite the improvements 
introduced in A7Z in the variant form necessitated for the second one. Since the 
cities in the new rubrics were listed under the wéAeis adrai and Surat rubrics 
from 434 B.c., we may surely restore some modified form of these prescripts in 
IG i2, 216. Now from Thoudippos’ Decree (Ag, 17 f.) we learn that there had 
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' ATL i. 196. Compare p. 199 (of JG i?. 
222). “The position of the Ionic panel 
associates the inscription with the period 
228/7-426/5 B.c.’, and, for the general prin- 
ciple, ATL iii. 68, where it is used to show 
that there were reassessments in 443/2 and 
438/7 B.c. 

2 See ATL ii. Ag (JG i*. 63+), 4 ff. The 
order of the first two districts (both restored) 
cannot be reversed, with Ionia/Caria follow- 
ing Thrace. See Meritt, A7P lviii (1937), 
153 f. for a vigorous defence of his spacing 
in the vital fifth line against Nesselhauf’s 
criticism (Gnomon xii [1936], 298). 

3 For the problem raised by D7 (Kleinias’ 
Decree), D14 (Coinage Decree), and Pericles’ 
Congress Decree see Hist. x (1961), 158 ff. All 
are normally put in the early 440’s, when 
the ATL editors discern behind the Quota 
Lists the basic order Ionia/Caria, Thrace, 
Hellespont, and Islands (iii. 30 ff.), which 
none of these decrees shows. On the ATL 
view the list of 430/29 B.c. displays an order 
unknown before and abandoned in 429/8 B.c. 


+ In 426/5 B.c. the uniqueness of JG i. 218 
is fully explained ; the reassessment of 425 B.c. 
established the new order Islands—Ionia— 
Hellespont-Thrace, which seems to have 
been maintained henceforth. In Ath. Fin. 
Doc., p. 14, Meritt wrote: “The provision of 
the decree, therefore, for regular assessments 
at the time of the Greater Panathenaia is 
not only a safeguard for the future, but also 
a rebuke to the politicians of the previous year 
(426/5) for failing to carry out the reassess- 
ment at the proper time.’ But, as he had 
just remarked, ‘JG i*. 63 itself represents an 
extraordinary assessment’. We might then 
fairly regard Ag, 26-33 as a guarantee to the 
allies against any repetition of the irregu- 
larity, the more necessary if there had been 
a normal assessment only a year before. For 
428/7 B.c. see Meritt, op. cit., pp. 3-25, 
and Nesselhauf, Kiio, Beiheft xxx (1933), 
70 ff. and 140. 

5 Doc. Ath. Trib., pp. 98-100. 

® In JG i*, 218 the rubrics run raiod[e 
érjayoav ho taxras | emi Kp[...]o ypaypa- 
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been a partial review of tributes by the Council and a lawcourt [— — émi rés 
redevt jaias dpyés. This phrase would most naturally mean ‘during the office of 
the last Hellenotamiai’ or ‘in the last archonship’. It seems strained to take it as 
‘in the last assessment year’. Meritt and his collaborators believe that an Appeal 
Court sat in 428/7 B.c., just as at the previous reassessment. May we not rather 
economize hypotheses and make Ag, 17 f. refer to the very court whose 
activity is revealed by JG i*. 218?! It would have sat in 426/5 B.c. and would 
finally have eliminated the special groups of semi-voluntary payers of tribute. 
Now they were regularly assessed at the existing rate and the way was clear 
for including them also in the massive increases of the following year.? 

So far I have purposely kept the argument clear by concentrating on general 
considerations. It is now time to meet the detailed objections that may be 
raised to the dates here proposed for JG i*. 2:6 and 218. We must begin by 
considering the date of JG i?. 214/15. The case for 428/7 B.c. seems to me 
virtually unassailable. The list cannot fall after 425/4 B.c. because of its order 
of districts, while the surprisingly low quota of Notion must be linked with the 
troubles which Thucydides records there in 428/7 B.c. This alone, however, 
cannot fix the precise date, since it appears that Notion was still assessed at 
only 100 drachmai in 425 B.c.? The deciding factor is the special Hellespontine 
appendix. Three towns paid practically the whole of their tribute, about forty 
talents, to an Athenian expedition. The ATL editors saw this as Lysikles’ 
tribute-collecting foray, but it is more natural and convincing to think of the 


revovtos (ATL 25. iii. 54 f.) and raiode h[e} 
Bodré cai how mevraxoow | Kai xiA[vor €r]axoav 
(60 f.). The first can be restored in JG i*. 216 
(ATL 26. ii. 34 ff.), where only o survives ; 
but ON is clearly quite as likely a reading 
(see Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 10 and ATL i. 96). The 
ATL restorations of the second rubric (26, ii. 
43 f.)—-[raiade Bode [adv r]a | [Scxacrepijo- 
[« €]7[a]x[oev]— is still disturbingly unlike 
its counterpart, though preferable to earlier 
versions (see ATL i. 196 and Ath. Fin. Doc., 
p. 11). For the correspondence between old 
and new rubrics see ATL iii. 80-88 (with a 
table on p. 88). For Nesselhauf’s view see 
op. cit. pp. 71 and 141. West and Meritt 
themselves restored forms of the old rubrics 
in 1931 (SEG. v, 25). With one alteration 
(middle for active; see Nesselhauf, p. 71) 
they remain plausible ; epigraphically [7oAes 
avrai ddpjovy | [rayodpeva:] and [raicde 
wdJAeo[ww hoe | [&drac ddpjo[v €]7[d]x[ carro] 
appear sound. The double breach in the 
stoichedon order is permissible in a heading ; 
see West and Meritt, AJA xxix (1925), 435 
on dara. 

? The ATL editors have convincingly de- 
fended (i. 205) their restoration [---— 
redevt]aias (‘last preceding’) against Nessel- 
hauf (Gnomon xii [1936], 29). For the ATL 
interpretation of dpy7 see iii. 78 ff. ; ‘archon- 
ship’ is the likeliest meaning in view of Ag, 
55f.(...ddpos [ray] O[e].... emi Srparox|Ados} 
dpxovros) and 58 f. ([xarda rade éra]yoev rou 
dd[pov . ..] he BoAfe]. . . ehri ZrparoxNdos 


d]pxovros). 
? For the status of these cities (privilege 


or imposition?) see the divergent views of 
Nesselhauf (Klio, Beiheft xxx [1933], 59 ff. 
and 73) and ATL iii. 80-88 (in contrast to 
ATL i. 456 the méAas atrai group are now 
considered relatively favoured). I find it 
hard to accept the claim in ATL iii p. 83 f. 
that the rd«ra: rubric means essentially the 
same as the 7éAes adrai rubric, replacing it in 
430 B.c. The raxra: would be those of 434/3 
B.c., whose assessment was simply taken over 
by their successors, since it carried a guaran- 
tee. Gomme (CR liv [1940], 68 f.) followed 
Nesselhauf in insisting that the rd«ra: were 
the board who ‘officially adopted the 
assessment originally proposed by the states 
themselves’. With ‘negotiated’ instead of 
‘proposed’ (the point made in ATL iii. 85) 
this may well stand. After this action of the 
Assessors who were responsible for the list 
behind JG i?. 218 (firmly tied down to the 
first year of a period; see Ath. Fin. Doc., 
pp. 6 and 9) these cities could henceforth 
be listed geographically as any others ; hence 
IG i*. 216 cannot follow 218. This is essen- 
tially Nesselhauf’s view, but he dates JG i. 
218 to 428/7 B.c. (an irregular assessment). 

3 See Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 17-20, 
and ATL i. 196 ff. Notion was perhaps 
specially assessed by the people after its re- 
covery and paid late for 428/7_ B.c. (its 
normal tribute was 2000 D!). 
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siege of Lesbos under Paches. Athens desperately needed money for this 
operation and may well have authorized Paches to collect money in the field 
from the richer allies.' Meritt’s own clinching argument for 428/7 B.c. is rather 
less satisfactory. He suggested that the list must be dated before 427/6 B.c., 
since the Aktaian cities are not found registered, as in Ag and 10, immediately 
after the Hellespontine panel.? But need we assume that they were registered 
originally just as in Ag? Indeed were they registered at all before 425/4 B.c. ? 
Nesselhauf’s view has not been finally answered. Though ceded to Athens in 
427 B.c., the Aktaian area was still so little under proper control by 424 B.c. 
that Mytilenean exiles were able to seize Rhoiteion’s tribute in a daring raid 
and temporarily use Antandros as a base for operations. Athens may have at 
first proceeded cautiously therefore or, as with Samos, exacted money under 
another name than tribute.’ There is no room for the Aktaian cities in JG i*. 
218, but this should surely not be used as a decisive argument against dating it 
426/5 B.c. 

With an assured date for /G i*. 214/15 we can profitably proceed to examine 
the alleged differences between it and 216, which ‘prove’ that they belong to 
different assessment periods. If these points are valid they would exclude JG 
i?, 216 from 427/6 B.c. The hardest to counter is the registration of Besbikos in 
the Hellespontine panel of 214/15 (ATL 27. ii. 21), whereas in 216 it appears 
in a special rubric. The city had been added to the tribute-lists by (dua@raz in 
434/3 8.c. I have already argued that this prescript should be restored in 216, 
but even without this the anomaly remains striking and might suggest that 
IG i*, 214/15 must be later than 216. Unless this example can be supported 
by others, however, the conclusion is surely premature. We really know too 
little about the detail of Athenian administration for any dogmatism. It is 
worth remembering that 428/7 B.c. was a year of great financial pressure, in 


which irregularities may have occurred either in collecting or booking tribute. 
Nor should a mere clerical error be ruled out, In any event on my view 
Besbikos was restored to its old place the following year, though perhaps only 
after representations to the Council. The apparent similar discrepancy over 
Kasos may at first seem fatal to my theory. Registered in the roAeis adrat 


rubric from 434 B.c. Kasos has been restored in the corresponding rubric of 
IG i*. 216 by the ATL editors. In JG i*. 214/15, however, the island appears 
in the Ionic panel. We must first note that the restoration Kaew is somewhat 
hazardous, since only the fifth letter is preserved and the stone becomes 
illegible again after it. We cannot say exactly how many more letters are lost.5 
When we further observe that Kasos is missing from the special rubric of JG i*. 
218, uncertainty must increase. Why should Kasos not have shared the fortunes 
of the neighbouring Eteokarpathoi, fellow members of the aéAets adrai group ? 
The latter are missing from the rubrics in both JG i?. 216 and 218 and listed 
in the Ionic panel of 214/15. I would suggest that Kasos and the Eteokarpathoi 


* See ATL i. 98 and 198. For Lesbos see 
Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, ii. 278 f. 
and the good comments in ATL i. 197. 

2 Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 17 f. 

3 See Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 141, and 
Thuc. 3. 50. 3; 4. 52. 2-3 with 75. 1-2. 
For Rhoiteion see the acute argument in 
ATL iii. 88. Like Samos the rebel cities of 
Lesbos itself were never assessed tribute ; see 


Thuc. 3. 50. 2. 

* For Besbikos see ATL iii. 81 f. n. 30 
and the table on p. 87. Its restoration in the 
BovAy rubric of IC i*. 218 (ATL. 25. iii. 65) is 
most probable. 

5 So much can be deduced from the 
epigraphical notes in ATL i. 96. The obverse 
face of List 26 is so weathered that no photo- 
graph was published. 
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were transferred together, either in the assessment of 430 B.c. or in that which 
has been postulated for 428/7 B.c.' What name then should be supplied in 
IG i*. 216, 38? If we compare JG i*, 216 and 218 we note that two Thracian 
cities of the wéAes adreid group which fell away in 432/1 B.c. reappear briefly in 
the special rubric of 216. On my view they were lost again the following year. 
May not the mysterious third town be like them a peripheral Bottic or Chal- 
cidian community ? Chedrolos comes readily to mind, though Miltoros would 
be equally possible.* 

The third discrepancy is undeniable, but it can be interpreted in a way 
consistent with my datings. In JG i*. 214/15 Nisyros is listed in the Ionic panel, 
but in 216 it appears among the Islands. Now this is most remarkable. Was it 
just a strange geographical aberration of the officials at Athens? That is hard 
to believe of an island so far within Carian waters, which had been registered 
regularly as Ionic since the 440’s. Unluckily we do not know how Nisyros was 
registered in the assessments of 425 and 422/1 v.c.? But I believe that we have 
a valuable clue to the whole problem in the varying treatment of Anaphe. It is 
listed as Ionic in /G i*. 214/15 in immediate association with Nisyros and 
Astypalaia, but appears among the Islands in Ag. Now, though Ag may seem 
to have a complete Island panel, the lacuna between it and the Ionic panel is 
purely conjectural. In ATL ii. 43 we find the frank admission that it might be 
filled with more Ionic names. Why should we not rather assume more Island 
names, as Kolbe suggested in 1930? Admittedly West and Meritt had little 
difficulty in disposing of his unfortunate choices, but one deserved fairer treat- 
ment. Since Amorgos was in the Sura rubric from 434 B.c. on and is not 
recorded after the rubrics were abolished in 425 B.c., Kolbe cannot be answered 
by the assertion that Amorgos’ place was in the Ionic panel. We simply do not 
know.‘ If Anaphe and Amorgos were both reckoned in the Island panel from 
425/4 B.C., an intriguing possibility arises. Nisyros could form the farthest point 


of an extended Island district, pushed out from Thera and Amorgos towards 
the Carian coast. This makes sense only if Astypalaia were included in it also. 
Now in the Ionic panel of Ag (i. 143) the entry Aory[---] could be com- 
pleted Acru[pa Mina] quite as well as Aoru{maAaés}. There is ample room for 


three extra names in the Island panel of Ag.5 The presence of Nisyros in JG ¥. 


216 would suggest that the Island district was already extended before the 
great reassessment of 425 B.c. The clue may lie in the accession of Thera, 
which on my dating of JG i*. 216 I would put in 427/6 B.c. Its small neighbour 
Anaphe had evidently been brought in in the previous year by Lysikles and 
provisionally placed in the Ionic/Carian district. When Thera came in, how- 
ever, it would seem anomalous to draw the boundary between it and Anaphe; 
but if both were listed among the Islands—since Thera could hardly be Ionic !— 
logic demanded the subsequent inclusion of Amorgos in the same district. 


* See the table in ATL iii. 87. 

* For Pleume, Aioleion, Chedrolos, and 
Miltoros see the table in ATL and Meritt, 
Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 23 f. (the first two). For 
their location see ATL i. 465, 520, 598 f., 
and 561. 

3 On Nisyros see ATL i. 197 and 526. By 
curious oversight the editors declare (p. 197) 
‘In 27, II, 30, as in all later occurrences, Nisyros 
is Ionic once more’ (my italics). But Nisyros 


does not appear again in the record after 
Lists 26 and 27; see ATL i 357 (Register). 

* See Kolbe, Sitzb. Akad. Berlin 1930, 
Pp. 339: West and Meritt, Athenian Assess- 
ment..., pp. 69f.: ATL i. 228 f. (Register; 
Apopyws (Kar.)). 

5 For Aorvpa Mica see ATL i. 240 and 
472 f. For Astypalaia see ATL i. 241 (last 
certainly recorded in List 27). 
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From there it was no great mental leap to envisage the advance as far as little 
Nisyros. We should not expect to be able to guess the ‘reason why’.! 

Now it is not possible to restore these extra island names in the ATL text of 
IG i®. 216, which we must therefore examine critically. The editors allow only 
ten lines for the eleven missing pre-war payers.? But can the column-lengths 
in this list conceivably be correct? The Hellespontine panel is given no less 
than thirty-four names in JG i?, 218 against the maximum of twenty-seven in 
216. Is it not more likely that six or seven Hellespontine names should be added 
at the bottom of column ii ?3 This would mean that the Island panel could start 
near the bottom of column i with perhaps three additional names. With 
twenty-five members it would then correspond exactly with the panel of twenty- 
five which the editors seem prepared to allow in JG i*. 218. It is already possible 
to fit Anaphe, Astypalaia, and Nisyros in the latter list; now there is room in 
216 also.* As the ATL editors point out (iii. 11-12 and n. 25) the geographical 
listing is purely an administrative convenience and it seems legitimate to think 
that minor adjustments could be made between assessments. Hence /G i*. 216 
could belong to the same period as 214/15 even on this view and we may perhaps 
now place them with some confidence in 427/6 and 428/7 B.c. respectively.5 

It thus becomes possible to suggest that D3 may have been passed in 427/6 
B.C., since we first find the aapy7 rubric in a list which can very well be assigned 
to this year. Methone’s privilege, however, may still have been granted earlier. 
It would continue to be noted in the Quota Lists as long as it lasted. We must 
therefore examine the other evidence in favour of 430/29 B.c. There is first the 
curious reference in D3, 27 f. to hot otpari[érat hor] éu [Tored[d]a. Perdikkas 


' Thera was hostile in 431 B.c. (Thuc. 
g. 4), but subject by 426 B.c. UG i*. 65 = 
D8, 22 f.) and tributary to the tune of 3 
talents (JG i*. 216 = ATL 26. iii. 23). For 
Lysikles see Thuc. 3. 19. 2; he may also 
have brought in Saros (first found in JG i?. 
214/15 = ATL 27. iii. 21). My theory about 
the Island district can best be judged by 
reference to the loose map at the end of 
ATLi. 

? The Island panel is confined to col. ii. 
lines 7-28 in List 26. The preserved list 
must be compared with the full panel of 
List 14 (441/40 B.c.); there are two new 
payers (Anaphe and the Diakrioi of Euboea). 
Aegina fell out in 431 B.c., Myrina and 
Imbros appear in a special rubric (i. 18 f.) 
with partial payments. Perhaps they fell 
short this year; but see n. 4. 

3 The editors now allow enough room in 
List 25, col. iii for the three new Hellespon- 
tine names found in JG i?. 214/15 (with 225) ; 
see ATL i. g1 (frag. 3), 194 and 197 and 
contrast Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 7. The 
Chersonesitai and Limnaioi may have been 
listed with their whole tribute in the dpyais 
rubric of 25 (contrast 26); but this rubric 
may not have recurred. If we omit it the 
lacuna in the Hellespontine panel could be 
lengthened by as much as three lines. See 
next note. No name in List 25 takes more 


than one line (ATL iii, 81 f. n. 30); in 26 
at least two preserved Hellespontine names 
fill two. 

* As preserved the panel in List 25 misses 
nine pre-war payers and one new payer 
known from JG i*. 216 and Ag (the Diakrioi 
of Euboea) ; Myrina and Imbros have been 
restored in a special panel. The editors give 
eleven more lines and admit a possible one or 
two more. I assume full payments by Myrina 
and Imbros this year; in 26 room could be 
found for complementary payments at the 
foot of col. ii. The «aradeAda: rubric, how- 
ever, may be wrongly restored in 25; in this 
list general rubrics appear at the end, after 
the panels (here Thracian) only rubrics 
concerning cities in the preceding district. 
Frags. 4-5 could then be moved up to shorten 
the gap after frags. 1-2, making ample 
room for Myrina, Imbros, and the three 
proposed new-comers in the Island panel; 
Sestos could be fitted in the Hellespontine 
panel (see n. 3). Such shifts in the disposition 
of the fragments of List 25 are clearly possible : 
see the epigraphic notes in ATL i. g1 ff. and 
especially figs. 125-6. 

5 JG i*, 222 (ATL 28) would have to be 
dated either 490/29 or 429/8 B.c. As a 
consequence the rise in Klazomenai’s tribute 
should probably be assigned to 430, not 428 
B.c.; see ATL i. 197 and 199 (for 428 B.c.). 
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was to be warned that they would report reliably on his activities and loyalty. 
He was doubtless meant to reflect on their potential use in an Athenian offen- 
sive, if he overstrained Athens’s patience. The ATL editors rightly claim that 
éu [TorevSdas can mean ‘at Poteidaia’ rather than ‘in Poteidaia’, but they are on 
less firm ground when they declare “The phrase would be hard to understand 
if the Athenian colony were in existence’.' It is, after all, probable that Athens 
maintained a permanent garrison at Poteidaia after its capture in the winter of 
430/29 B.c. Besides this the city was used as a military base later that same 
winter and again probably by Simonides in 425 B.c., just as Methone was 
used against Perdikkas in 416/15 B.c. On all three occasions one might well 
find in an Attic decree some such phrase as hot orpari6ras how én [lorevdaa: (or 
Mce66ve.).* There is some evidence for Athenian operations against the Bottiaians 
in 427/6 B.c., as we have seen; Pleume and Aioleion were briefly recovered.’ 
Whatever the scope of operations Poteidaia must clearly have been the focal 
point. We can indeed demonstrate, I believe, that in 426/5 B.c. Athens went 
on to create a complex defence system for the Thraceward area, which was 
based explicitly on Poteidaia. The evidence lies in the fragmentary decree 
for Aphytis, which Meritt dated c. 428 B.c. and which appears in A7Z ii as Da1.* 

The Aphytis Decree contains Athenian concessions modelled on the privileges 
of Methone. Like Methone Aphytis was permitted to import corn up to a 
specified amount. Now we know from D4 that early in 426/5 B.c. Methone 
was granted regular annual imports of Pontic corn. There is no comparable 
provision in the first decree. There Athens merely insisted that Perdikkas allow 
Methone access to the sea and trade with the Macedonian interior. Meritt’s 
translation here,—‘to sail the seas and import as of old’—goes against the natural 
run of the key Greek phrase. There is no evidence that Athens guaranteed 
Methone’s corn imports before 426 B.c.5 We should not set against this the oath 
which Aphytis takes towards the colonists at Poteidaia. This need not have 
been imposed at the foundation of the colony, as Meritt inclines to believe. 
Even if such an oath was framed then, it could well have been renewed with 
modifications a few years later. Now if we once allow that Daz is later than 
D4 we may proceed considerably farther. Aphytis was apparently to pay the 
same price for the corn as Methone, and the dpyovres at Aphytis were to be 
supported by other Thraceward allies exactly as those at Methone ‘under 
the same decree’.? Neither provision appears in the virtually complete second 
Methone Decree. But we find a valuable hint in a clause which must be quoted 


’ iii. 136 and n. 11. See also Nesselhauf, the interior’ (Macedonia), not ‘into 


op. cit., p. 83, n. 1. West had argued (op. cit., 
P- 442) that ‘before the capture of the city 
there were no soldiers in Potideia’. 

2 Thuc. 2. 79. 7, 4- 7, 6. 7. 3. 

3 See p. 159, n. 2. This assumes my dating 
of IG i*, 216. 

4 See Hesp. xiii (1944), 211-29 (IG ii*. 
55+): SEG x. 67. Meritt reclaimed the 
decree from the fourth century, enlarging 
and improving its text. 

5 Compare Dat, 4-8 with D4, 34-41 and 
see Dg, 18 ff.: dav MeBovaios r& Oaddrre 
xpéoGale pede eyoléva: hopicacba, wai dav 
eicepmopever[ as xabdmwe}p réos €[s] rev xdpav. 
In this context és rév ypay surely means ‘into 


4599.3 


Methonean territory’; see Lenk in P.-W. 
xv. 1386 and ATL iii. 135 against Meritt, 
op. cit., p. 216. 

® See Dat, 8 ff. and 19 ff. (with the im- 
proved reading of ATL iv. x. 18): Meritt, 
Op. cit., p. 215. 

7 Dar, 5-8; [9 8 rups]) gorw avrofis 
xabdrep Me]Owvains. ros 5¢ dpyovras ov[vrpe- 
dé]vrwy tos ev Alduts map’ davrd]vy Opap- 
Bato. xara [r]6 wARb0s- o[uvreA]dvraw 5é Kai 
ali dAAas oAe]is xabdwep Mebavaiors xara ro 
[adro]v Yjdiopa. I adopt Meritt’s plausible 
restorations in lines 5 and 8 (see op. cit. 
pp. 216 and 218), but prefer his variant oy[»- 
tpepd]vrwy to the published o[rodord]vrwv. 
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in full (D4, 41 ff.): hé re 8’ dv Kowdv dorjd[wopa mlepi rév yovppdyo[v] 
doedilovra Abevaior m[epi Boe]Beias € afA]Ao te mpo[a]rarro[v]res réot méAecr € 
[epi a] hdv [é] wept rév wdAcov, hd 7 Gv Ovopaori epi t[és 70A€ ]os ré[s] MeBovaiov 
doehilovras totro mpoaé[Kev avbroi]s r[a] 5€ adda pé, GAAad duddrrovres tév 
ader|épav adbrév élv réu reraypévor ovrov. This clause clearly allows for incidental 
mention of Methone in the course of a general imperial decree. We can see 
what is meant by considering the clause of Kleonymos’ Tribute Decree that 
deals with the special obligations of Samos and Thera.' May we not legitimately 
assume that a general decree was passed in 426/5 B.c. dealing with the defence 
of the Thraceward area and that one clause covered the maintenance of 
Athenian dpyovres in Methone?? They may have disposed of a garrison and 
small naval squadron. With these they could have effectively raised Perdikkas’ 
blockade. By the same clause, I submit, the Assembly will have established a 
low price for Methone’s corn imports, either as a further measure of relief or 
possibly to offset Methone’s expenditure on the dpyovres.3 The new defence 
system was given a fair trial during Simonides’ limited operations in summer 
425 B.c, and Perdikkas took his warning. He was soon acutely afraid of Athens 
and with good reason after his longstanding provocations.* 

We must now turn to the phrase rofs zporépois [Tavabevaiors in D3, 8 and 31, 
since it is also used to justify the dating 430/29 B.c. Kirchhoff had taken it as 
implying a contrast between ‘this year’s’ Panathenaia and the preceding Great 
Panathenaia of 430 B.c. at which Methone had been assessed.5 The editors of 
Athenian Tribute Lists, however, make two pertinent observations in this context. 
Firstly they urge that Methone’s ‘debts’ (D3, g ff.) suggest that it had been 
tributary for more than a year at the time of the decree.® Secondly they argue 
convincingly that the contrast here is between two strictly comparable occasions, 
two regular quadriennial assessments at the Great Panathenaia. The ‘previous 
Panathenaia’ would be the festival of 434 B.c., the ‘present Panathenaia’ that of 
430 B.c.” Now there is a general assumption that D3 was passed at the time of 


? D8 (/Gi®. 64+), 21 ff. (quoted on p. 163, 
n. 6). 

2 Meritt argued similarly in the context 
of 428 B.c. (op. cit., p. 217), comparing lines 
14 ff. of the Brea Decree (JG i*. 45+: Tod 
no. 44): Boebév ra[s modes hos syxovjrara 
Kara tas xovyypadas h[ai émi Jro ypap- 
parevdovros éyévov[ro mepl tov moAdjov Trav émi 
Opaixes. A. G. Woodhead (CQ xlvi [1952], 
57-62) made out a strong case for reducing 
the date of this decree (to c. 438 B.c.) and 
locating Brea in north-west Chalcidice, 
between Therme and Strepsa. Should the 
decree be brought down in fact into the 
Peloponnesian War, as is suggested by two 
minor prosopographical points noted by 
Woodhead (p. 62) ? 

3 The verbs ovyrpeddvrwy and ouvreAdv- 
twy (see p. 161, n. 7) in Dat (6 f.) show 
that Aphytis had to contribute towards the 
cost of the dpxovres; this must hold for 
Methone. See Meritt, op. cit. cit., p. 217. 
The strange postscript of Dat (17 f.) may 
have regulated Aphytis’ payments. The clear 
parallel with the postscript of D3 (29 ff.) 


led Meritt to argue that Aphytis also was 
granted the privilege of paying the arapx7 
only; the one likely restoration is [[* 
5]paxpds, the quota on a tribute of 5 talents 
(pp. 220 ff.). Now if my dates for IG i®. 216 
and 218 are valid, this view is virtually barred, 
since in the lists Aphytis is registered as paying 
her whole pre-war tribute of 3 talents (ATL 
25. ii. 10 and 26. ii. 11); Dat could only 
be dated 425/4 B.c. or later. 

+ Thuc. 4.7:...2ipovidns.../’Hidva.. ./ 
fvAAé£as APnvaious re dAiyous €x trav dpoupiwy 
kai trav exelvy Evppdywv wAq0os mpoddopevnv 
xaréAaBev. By 424 B.c. Perdikkas feared ra 
madaa duapopa trav APnvaiwy; apart from 
Methone, he secretly helped Knemos 
(Thuc. 4. 79. 2 with 2. 80. 7). 

5 Abh. Berl. Akad. 1861, pp. 589 ff. 

® ATL iii. 136 (noted already by West, 
op. Cit., p. 443)- 

7 Ibid., pp. 134 f. They appositely quote 
éx Tlavabevaiwy és Tlavabévaa from the 
Kallias Decree (D2, 27 f.), where the 
financial quadriennium is obviously meant. 
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a Panathenaic Festival, but West has argued that it should be put in one of 
the winter months. I think that he was right.' Scholars do not seem to have 
noted the force of adrixa ydAa in D3, 6 f. It would seem that the question rose 
not very long before the tribute fell due. The Assembly had to decide between 
two alternatives, immediate irregular assessment or allowing Methone to 
pay merely the Aparche on the current tribute.? If Dg, as I believe, was passed 
in the winter of 427/6 B.c., the Assembly would have been anticipating a normal 
reassessment by only eight months; the coming Great Panathenaia would 
form the implied balance to the ‘previous Panathenaia’, when tribute was last 
assessed. Mcthone will probably have joined Athens soon after the uneasy 
alliance with Perdikkas was concluded in 431 B.c.? 

We can find some confirmation for dating D3 to 427/6 B.c. in the story of 
Athens’s treatment of tribute-arrears. By D3, 9 ff. Methone was promised 
special favourable terms and exempted from general imperial measures con- 
cerning the debts év réiot caviow.4 We would naturally assume that some such 
decree soon followed, perhaps rather a series of measures. One of them surely 
was the Tribute Decree of Kleonymos which was passed in the second prytany 
of 426/5 B.c. and appears to be foreshadowed in D4.5 Defaulting cities were now 
to be listed promptly as public debtors and commissioners would be sent to 
collect their arrears. They were also empowered to receive moneys owed 
by Samos, Thera, and other unspecified cities. It would seem that another 
general decree had recently required debtor cities to agree to terms of repay- 
ment by instalments on the Samian model, as is clearly envisaged in D3, 
13 ff.° 

One final problem remains. Is the Diopeithes who proposed D3 the famous 
xpnapoddyos of the Peloponnesian War? The scholiasts on Knights 1085 and 
Birds 989 characterize him as a violent and corrupt orator and he is known 
to have proposed a decree against impiety, which Plutarch and Diodoros 


? Kirchhoff first fixed on the Pana- 
thenaia (op. cit., pp. 591 f.). West’s view 
(op. cit., p. 441) was originally accepted by 
Meritt (Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 22 f.). Three 


in the 430’s (see ATL iii. 82 and 84 on the 
Thracian draxro and p. 160, nn. 1, 3, 
5, above). 


* For & ré[iot cavic]: see ATL iii. 15 f. 


months, West thought, would be enough 
for all the negotiations envisaged in Dg (till 
the Dionysia; line 24 f.). The ATL counter- 
argument (for a period of about eight months) 
is inconclusive (p. 134 n. 6). Why should the 
ambassadors not travel in the winter, despite 
being over fifty? 

2 cite ddpow Soxei rarrey rdv dépolv 
atrixja pada & éx[alapxév atrois redév 
hécov ré& Geld: amd t]é dopo eylyyero hov 
tois mporépos ITav[abje[vaicis] érerdyxaro 
dépev, 76 5é dMo arédes éval[c-—-]. Notion well 
illustrates the first possibility (see p. 157,n. 3). 

3 Thuc. 2. 29. 6. See on this ATL iii. 329 ff. 
West put Methone’s accession in 432/1 
(op. cit., pp. 443 f.), the ATL date is 434 B.c. 
(iii. 136 and 319). My view would eliminate 
the postulated assessment in 428/7 B.c. The 
new names and quotas in JG i*. 214/15 
(+225) could go back to the assessment of 
430 B.c., though Lysikles and Paches may 
have added new tributaries, as generals did 


For ém[yopév ardrjaxow see ibid., p. 137. 

5 See ATL i. 213 and iii. 1393 (with 
n. 2). Significantly we find in D8, 18 ff. 
dvay[paddvrov 8¢ ho édlevotalulia és 
caviis ras [wdédes tas éAumdclas 7rd dd[p]o 


® For the purpose and scope of D8 see 
Meritt’s invaluable study in Doc. Ath. Trib., 
pp. 3-42. For Samos, etc., see D8, 21-25; 
[---€]gro 5€ nai Laplois, nai G@epaiols 
xaraBodals [rév ddedoudvjov ypepdrov ov 
te x[péov dmdyjev [Sia trav hexdvrjov dvdpav 
kai ef tlis GAA]e woAlis érdyoaro ypé]yara 
andyey Abév[ale....]. Samos had, of course, 
been paying war-indemnity since 439 B.c. ; 
Thera’s case was similar, as Meritt saw. He 
already linked the other payments with 
the ddeAjpara of Dg, 14; see op. cit., 
pp. 35-38 and compare ATL iii. 334 tf. The 
supplement érdycaro is strongly supported 
by Thuc. 1. 100. 3 (Thasos) and 117. 3 
(Samos). 
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record c. 432 B.c. We should consider the identification seriously.’ Plutarch’s 
dating, however, is notoriously suspect and Adcock has made a good case for 
placing these attacks on Pericles’ friends in 430 B.c., when his power was at its 
lowest ebb. This would seerm to take us back to the orthodox date for D3, since 
there can be little doubt that it is essentially a probouleuma. The impiety 
decree presumably also went through the Council. Adcock’s argument, how- 
ever, is not finally cogent.? It remains strange that Thucydides says nothing 
of all these attacks on Pericles’ friends. Conceivably the impiety charge at 
least was not even concerned with Pericles at all. Since Anaxagoras, however, 
was known as his close associate, it was easy for later writers to think of this 
prosecution as a covert attack on Pericles himself in his lifetime. It seems alto- 
gether more plausible after his death, when the two onsets of the Plague had 
thoroughly roused Athens’s superstitious fears and the oracle-mongers came 
into their own. The impiety decree fits 427/6 B.c. admirably and it is echoed 
faithfully only a few years later by Aristophanes in the Clouds.* 

Let us now review the curious story which emerges from this redating of D3. 
When it was under discussion in winter 427/6 B.c. Methone was evidently in 
severe financial straits and hence in arrears with tribute. Athens gave generous 
relief and, since the city’s condition was largely due to Perdikkas’ blockade, 
the Assembly decided to send a strong diplomatic protest to Macedon. The 
envoys were to try to reconcile Perdikkas and Methone, but if they failed, both 
parties were to send embassies to Athens for the coming Dionysia, which were 
now perhaps less than three months distant. The envoys presumably travelled 
north with dispatch, but once in Macedon they found their progress impeded. 
Perdikkas evidently played for time with consummate skill through the long 
winter into the spring of 426 B.c. Meanwhile the blockade continued and the 
Dionysia passed. By April Methone’s plight forced Athens to send another 
embassy to Perdikkas with fresh instructions. Some four months later the 
embassies had still not returned, but Methone could wait no longer.’ Cut off 
from Macedonia and Chalcidice the city had to be granted special import 
concessions for Pontic corn. It was also freed from the extra burdens which 
were being increasingly laid on the tributary allies.® Direct action against 
Perdikkas, the key to the problem, had to wait till the envoys’ return. Methone’s 


Thucydides freely reports those issued 
against Kleon and Alcibiades. For Gomme 


164 


' Despite Swoboda’s doubts (P.-W. v. 
1046 ff.). Diodoros (12. 39. 2), unlike 


Plutarch (Per. 32. 1), gives no name. 

2 See CAH v. 477 ff. Gomme inclined to 
follow him (op. cit. ii. 184 ff.). A. H. M. 
Jones (Athenian Democracy, p. 113) has 
suggested that Dg was not drafted in Council, 
but proposed by an ordinary citizen in the 
Assembly. He makes rather too much of 
av’rixa/adrixa pada (D3, 5 ff.) : a Councillor 
could surely recommend that the people 
‘forthwith’ decide by vote a contentious 
matter, if the Assembly meeting were close 
at hand—possibly on the same day. For Dg 
as a probouleuma see Meritt, Hesp. xiii 
(1944), 220. 

3 9. 59. 1-2 and 65. 2-4 suggest a limited 
direct attack on Pericles himself. There is 
not a word about slanders, though, as 
Gomme points out (op. cit. iii. 660 f.), 


Thucydides’ silence is deliberate (op. cit. ii. 
184). 

* For the plague’s effects see Thuc. 2. 
48. 4 and 53 (in some it bred doeBeia) ; for 
the xpnopodoyo: see 2. 17. 1-2 and 21. 3 
with 54. The plague’s second onset came 
precisely in winter 427/6 B.c. (3. 87. 1-2). 
Diagoras of Melos may have been prosecuted 
then (see Clouds 830 and P.-W. v. 310 f.), 
under the bill of Diopeithes impeaching 
rovs Ta Oeia pr vopilovras 7 Adyous meEpi 
Trav petapoiwy dddoxovras. For its wording 
compare Clouds 225~30 and 243-53. 

5 D4, 47-51. Pleistias’ embassy (the first 
mentioned) would be that appointed by D3, 
16 ff. 

© D4, 34-47 (quoted in part on p. 162). 
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security, however, was strengthened by new defence arrangements which were 
made for the Thraceward area. Perdikkas’ delaying tactics reflect his devious 
nature and he had some show of excuse for dilatoriness in the troubled state of 
his kingdom at the time. It is intriguing to think that Philip probably had good 
Macedonian precedent for fis manoeuvres in 346 B.c.' Significantly Aristo- 
phanes made great play in March 425 B.c. with the readiness of Athenian 
ambassadors to be gulled and held up by wily or capricious monarchs. Behind 
the wild exaggeration may lie such reality as the first two Methone Decrees 
seem to reveal.? 


Harowp B. MATTINGLY 


University of Nottingham 


' For Perdikkas and the pretenders in the was away no more than three months in all. 


period from c. 432 to 423 B.c. see P.-W. 
xix. 594-8 (Geyer). Methone challenged 
Perdikkas’ right to move troops through its 
territory (D3, 22 f.); in ATL iii. 329 and 
n. 81 this is acutely linked with the operations 
against the pretender Derdas. The notorious 
embassy of Philocrates (Dem. 19. 150-81) 


2 The embassy to Persia in the Acharnians 
(it left Athens in 437/6 B.c.!) was held up 
there for eight months until the king’s return 
with his army and then feasted royally 
(Ach. 65 ff. and 80-89). That sent to Thrace 
was snowbound and spent the winter in 
drinking bouts with Sitalkes (136-50). 





THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION AT RHODES 


AT some time during the years 398-395 B.c. the people of Rhodes revolted 
against Sparta, freed themselves from the oppression of the Spartan empire 
and admitted to their city the Persian fleet commanded by Conon, the 
Athenian. This fact was overlooked by Xenophon, but reported by Diodorus 
(14. 79. 6) and Pausanias (6. 7. 6) who quotes Androtion. It seemed, before 
the discovery of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia,' that the revolt of Rhodes from 
Sparta was in some way associated with internal party strife, for Xenophon? 
relates that exiled Rhodian oligarchs appealed to Sparta for help in 391 B.c. 
Such an interrelation between internal politics and foreign policy had, of 
course, been a feature of Greek political life since the early years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, as Thucydides was not slow to recognize.’ The discovery of the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, which devotes a chapter to a democratic revolution at 
Rhodes in 395 B.c., provided a good deal of new information on the political 
situation in that city, notably that, contrary to what we might have expected, 
the revolt from Sparta and the democratic revolution were not contem- 
poraneous. Let us review briefly the details of these two events as far as our 
information permits. 


THE REVOLT FROM SPARTA 

pera d€ ravra Kovwy prev abpoicas dydonKovra tpunpes ErrAevaev eis Xeppdvnoor, 
‘Pédior 5€ éxBadrdvres tov trav IleAoTovwnoiwy ardAov améarnocav amd Aaxedat- 
poviwy kat tov Kévwva mpooedéfavro peta tod ordAov mavros eis THY moAw 
(Diodorus 14. 79. 6). 

ra 8° és rot Awpiéws ri reAeuriy eorw ev th avyypady 7H Arbids Avdporiwn 
cipnéva, efvar ev tTHvixadra ev Katvw 7d Baowéws vavtixdv cai Kovwva én’ 
adta® otparnyov, ‘Podiwy 5€ tov Sipov mevabévra bird tot Kovwvos amd Aaxedat- 
poviwy peraBaréoba odds és tiv Baoréws Kai APnvaiwy ovpyayiay, Awpréa dé 
imodnpeiv ev tote ex “Pddov wepi ra évros [leXomovwyncov xwpia, avAdndbévra 
5 td avépa@v Aaxedaoview adbrov cai dvaybévra és Smdprnv déixeiv re bao 
Aaxedatpoviww catayvwobijvar Kai émBdAnPivai of Odavarov Cyuiay (Pausanias 
6. 7. 6). 

The presence of Conon with a fleet of eighty ships near the Chersonese of 
Cnidus encouraged the Rhodians to rebel against Sparta. Androtion, quoted 
by Pausanias, implies that Conon was in fact the instigator of the revolt, in 
that he persuaded the Rhodians to leave the Spartan alliance and join that 
of the King and of the Athenians, and this is indeed likely, for the potential 
advantages to Conon of such a revolt may be seen from the fact that Rhodes 
became the headquarters of his fleet. However, the zeal of the Rhodians was 


* I refer, of course, to the ‘London frag- 
ments’ of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, first 
published in 1908 in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
v, edited by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. I 
shall use the chapter numbering established 
by the first editors in referring to the text, 
and not the system of Bartoletti by which 
the ‘Florence fragments’ make up chapters 
I-5. 


? Hell. 4. 8. 20. 

3 Thuc. 3. 82. 1: émel dorepdv ye cai wav 
obs eireiv 70 ‘EdAnvixov exw On, dvadopav ovowy 
éxaotaxod trois te tav Shpwv mpoordras 
tovs AOnvalovs erdyecBa xai trois dAlyos 
tovs Aaxedaipovious. 

* Strictly speaking the Athenians were 
not at war with Sparta until after the alliance 
with Thebes in 395 38.c. (cf. M. N. Tod, 
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such that they actually effected the revolt while the Peloponnesian fleet was 
in their harbour, and they successfully drove it out. Conon was admitted with 
his fleet and made the island his headquarters. In striking contrast to many of 
the secessions from the Athenian empire, the revolt of Rhodes from Sparta 
was accomplished without the active participation of a foreign force, and must 
have been effected with the consent of the great majority of the citizens. This 
might, of course, be true even if we assume that Androtion’s statement that it 
was the djuos of Rhodes which revolted has a political significance, Sjyos 
meaning democrats as opposed to oligarchs. However, I believe there are 
reasons to suggest that the revolt was conducted with the approval of all the 
Rhodians, democrats and oligarchs alike. 

The Diagoreans, an illustrious Rhodian family, famous in particular for 
their athletic prowess,' assumed control of the government of the city after the 
revolt from Sparta.? From this I infer that they must have played a leading 
part in the revolt and that they must have given their consent to the admission 
of Conon and the Persian fleet. Yet this was the family against which the 
democratic revolution of 395 B.c. was directed, and the Diagoreans must have 
been the leaders of what we may call the oligarchic faction at Rhodes. Further, 
from the evidence of Androtion, we know that Dorieus, the Diagorean, who 
was absent from Rhodes at the time of the revolt from Sparta, was seized and 
put to death by the Spartans when they heard the news of the defection. Now, 
Dorieus had previously been so marked a pro-Spartan that he had been banished 
from Rhodes when the city was a subject of Athens. He had been active as an 
enemy of Athens in the Peloponnesian War and had been taken prisoner in 
407 B.c., his great reputation saving his life and winning a pardon from the 
Athenian people. His death at the hands of the Spartans is only intelligible if 
his relatives in Rhodes had renounced their philo-Laconian tendencies and had 
taken a part in the expulsion of the Spartans. Indeed this is by no means 
unlikely, since we know from the example of the thirty tyrants at Athens that 
Spartan decarchies and harmosts could make themselves equally objectionable 
to democratic and oligarchic politicians alike. 

The date of the revolt from Sparta cannot be determined with accuracy. 
Diodorus assigns chapters 79-81 of book 14 to the year 396-5 B.c., but as he 
deals only with Sicilian history in his narrative of the preceding two years it is 
clear that these three chapters comprise the events of two, or even three, years. 
However, as the revolt is known from the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia to have preceded 
the democratic revolution which took place in the summer of 395 B.c.,? the 
winter of 396—5 B.c. was suggested as a probable date by Grenfell and Hunt, 
although a date earlier by a year or two cannot be excluded. If the mission of 
Timocrates of Rhodes to Greece followed his city’s revolt from Sparta, which 


Greek Historical Inscriptions, ii. 101). Conon 
was, of course, an Athenian, and there is 
evidence that he had assistance from Athens 
at this time, probably of an unofficial nature. 
Cf. Isoc. Paneg. 142: év 8¢ 7@ modduw 7d 
mepi ‘Pddov .'. . xpupevos Sé (sc. 6. BaarAeds) 
tais vmnpeoias rais rap’ Hydy, orparnyobvros 
8é air@ Kévwvos, and Hell. Oxy. 2. 1: 
dnénepmov pev yap GmAa Tre Kal banpecias emi 
Tas vais Tas pera Too Kévwwvos. 


* Pindar, Olymp. 7, celebrates the victory 


of Diagoras in the boxing contest at Olympia 
in 464 B.c. His sons Acusilaus, Damagetus, 
and Dorieus were all renowned athletes, 
the latter winning the pancratium at Olympia 
on three successive occasions. 

? Hell. Oxy. 10. 2. 

3 Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit., p. 212. 
Cf. Hell. Oxy. 11. 1. The outbreak of war 
between Boeotia and Phocis occurred rovrov 
708 Oépous, i.e. the summer in which the 
democratic revolution took place at Rhodes. 
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would be likely if he actually set out from his own city, the revolt would have 
taken place before the spring of 396 B.c. This is, however, no more than specula- 
tion. 


Tue Democratic REVOLUTION 


The democratic revolution to which chapter 10 of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 
is devoted took place in the summer of 395 B.c. Conon and his fleet were in the 
harbour of Rhodes at the time, and the Diagoreans were clearly in control 
of the government of the island. The preparations for the coup d’état included a 
daily parade of Conon’s troops under arms, the significance of which is a little 
uncertain because of a lacuna in the papyrus. On the completion of these pre- 
parations Conon himself took twenty of the triremes and sailed to Caunus, not 
wishing to be present personally at the murder of the rulers, the Diagoreans.' 
On the following day, Hieronymus and Nicophemus,? who had been entrusted 
with the command during Conon’s absence, when the troops assembled under 
arms for their customary parade, stationed some at the harbour and others 
near the adyopa. Apparently taking this as a signal that the moment for action 
had arrived, the Rhodian revolutionaries (rdv ‘Podiwy of ovverddres tiv mpatw) 
congregated in the dyopd armed with daggers. After a brief word of exhortation? 
shouted publicly from the herald’s rostrum by their leader, Dorimmachus, 
they made for the ovvédpia of the rulers where they killed the Diagoreans and 
eleven other citizens. The people of Rhodes (76 77A980s) were then summoned to 
an assembly. At this point Conon returned from Caunus. The murderers dis- 
solved the existing constitution and established a democracy, sending some 
few citizens into exile. Thus ended the revolution (émavdoracis) as narrated 
by the Oxyrhynchus historian. 


The term éravdoracis’ clearly indicates a domestic political revolution as 
opposed to a revolt from an imperial power or a defection from an alliance 
(dmdcracs). While this is a minor point in itself, I believe that a survey of the 
revolt from Sparta and the democratic rising leads one to the view that the two 
events were not substantially connected with one another. I would suggest 
that Gigante is mistaken in referring to the revolt from Sparta as ‘questa 
prima fase della rivoluzione democratica’.® 

The Diagoreans, against whom the democratic rising was aimed, must 
surely have assisted in, or even led, the revolt against Sparta. How otherwise 
could they have gained control of the city after the revolt? They must clearly 
have welcomed Conon to their city. If they had been in any degree pro- 
Laconian at the time of the revolt from Sparta, or after that, Conon would 
have had no reason to absent himself at the time of their death. Unless the 
Diagoreans had been, or become by the time of the revolt, anti-Laconian it is 


® Hell. Oxy. 10. 1 BovjAdpevos [uy mJap- 
civae TH S:adfo[pa rdv Arayopeiw)v, Gren- 
fell and Hunt, or d:afOo[pé trav dpydvrw)y, 
Bartoletti. 

? On the form of the name Nicophemus, 
Xenophon, Heil. 4. 8. 8 and Lysias 19. 7 
agree with Hell. Oxy. Diodorus 14. 81. 4 
calls him Nicodemus. 

3 Hell. Oxy. 10. 2 ‘iwpev, & dvdpes’, &dn, 
‘moAira, éni rovs rupdvyvous thy taxlorny.’ 


This is the only direct speech in the extant 
portions of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. 

* Hell. Oxy. 10. 3: wal rv moka twas 
drlyous dvyddas éroinoav. 

5 Cf., for example, Thuc. 2. 27. 2 (of 
Helots at Sparta) and Thuc. 8. 21 (of the 
Samian democrats against the oligarchs). 

© M. Gigante, Le Elleniche di Ossirinco, 
Pp. Xxxiii. 
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impossible to understand why the Spartans executed Dorieus, who had served 
their cause so well. The obvious hesitation of Conon and his men to take an 
active part in the democratic revolution is only intelligible if there was no very 
strong relation between domestic politics and foreign policy. 

Now in the light of these conclusions we should consider exactly what part 
was played by Conon in the democratic revolution and what the significance 
of the preparatory daily parades of his troops was. Conon was obviously im- 
plicated in the plot, yet he did not particularly want to appear so. When he 
left Rhodes at the crucial moment he also took twenty ships with him, in order, 
I suggest, that his men should seem the less involved, for the departure of these 
ships could have provided, if the need had arisen, some support for a claim 
that he had not anticipated the revolution and had no intention of lending 
armed support to it. If he had openly supported an unsuccessful revolution his 
fleet might have suffered the same fate as the Spartans. As the coup d’état was 
successful, the armed troops which were posted at the harbour and near the 
market-place did nothing at all. It was Dorimachus and his friends who 
murdered the Diagoreans, called an assembly, and set up the democracy. One 
can only presume that the armed troops were stationed at these two key points 
to give assistance and a way of escape to the conspirators if their plot had failed. 
What, then, was the purpose of the daily parades of the troops? 

There are two possible answers to this question, in that there are two textual 
restorations of the relevant passage in Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 10. 1. Bartoletti 
(Teubner edition, 1959) reads: 


Bov[Adue]vos 5€ rapacke[vdlew mpobipovs] rods ‘Podiovs [éav T]dwow €v 
trois d[mAots adrovs mapév|ras thvixai[ra roi]s Epyous émeyerpe| iv. 


Following this restoration one must take the view that Conon’s intention was 
to render the Rhodians eager to execute their plan when they saw his troops 
under arms, in other words to give confidence to the conspirators.’ The alter- 
native view is that Conon hoped to accustom the Rhodians to the sight of 
armed troops, presumably so that they should have no suspicions on the actual 
day of the coup. This interpretation is obtained from the reading of Grenfell 
and Hunt in both the editio princeps and the Oxford text :? 


Bov[Adpe]vos 5€ mapacxe[vdcas Havxous] tovs ‘Podious [érav i ]Swow év Trois 
6[7Aos adbrovs tmapdv]ras THvixai[ra Toi]s Epyous émeyerpeliv. 


The reading of Bartoletti presents two problems: 

1. Conon is represented as the instigator of the plot, trying to incite to action 
by a show of force the rather hesitant Rhodians. This seems unlikely in view 
of the known facts about the execution of the coup. 

2. The pretext for the parades (xpodaoldpevos pé]v iva pr) pa[Ovpo]ivres 
xelpous [yévwvrat mpos Tov] méAenov Hell. Oxy. 10. 1) was presumably meant for 
Rhodian ears so that the people of the island should have no suspicions. 
Further, as only of cvvedéres tiv mpaéw actually took part in the coup, there 


' The restoration wapacxe[udfew mpobv- 
yous] was tentatively suggested by Grenfell 
and Hunt in the editio princeps, but was not 
considered by them to be the best restoration. 
It was not adopted by them in the Oxford 
text. Kalinka (Teubner edition, 1927) adop- 
ted this reading and has been followed 


by Bartoletti. Gigante, op. cit., restores 
mapacxe|vdlew roAunpods], giving the same 
motive for the parades of the troops. 

? The restoration wapacxe[vdcas jovxous]} 
is attributed by Grenfell and Hunt to 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
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could have been no intention of trying to gain widespread popular support 
before it took place. rods ‘Podiovs, therefore, would have to mean the con- 
spirators and not the Rhodians in general. But it is difficult to see how the 
parades of troops in the harbour would give courage to the conspirators (as 
Bartoletti’s reading suggests) and indeed it does not appear that they lacked 
courage at all. 

The only objection to the reading of Grenfell and Hunt is that Conon 
becomes the subject of tots épyous émiyeupetv, whereas he did not in fact take 
part in the actual overthrow of the government. The objection is easily 
answered, however, for as Conon unquestionably had some part in the revolu- 
tion, trois épyots may refer to that part, even if it was nothing more than sailing 
away from Rhodes at the appropriate moment. Further, the restoration apa- 
oxe[vdoas Havxous] admirably explains why Conon left ds 5€ ovvnfes] méow 
éroi| noev| épav tov e€eralopov (Hell. Oxy. 10. 1). Bartoletti’s reading does not 
explain this. The reading of Grenfell and Hunt also admits a clear reconstruc- 
tion of the role taken by Conon. He was probably approached in the first 
instance by the conspirators and asked for help as being an Athenian, and 
therefore, they might well assume, sympathetic to the cause of democracy. It 
appears that he supported the idea of a revolution but was unwilling to take 
an active part in it partly because of the risk of losing the port of Rhodes should 
the plot fail, and partly out of personal regard for the Diagoreans. He promised, 
however, to provide a safeguard for the conspirators in the event of failure by 
stationing his troops in strategic positions in the city with a view to assisting 
their escape if necessary. So that no suspicion should be aroused on the day of 
action by the presence of these troops, Conon paraded them under arms every 
day on the pretext of not wishing them to remain idle. He would then absent 
himself from the city so that he personally could not be associated with the 
revolution. 

That the Diagoreans and eleven others were put to death is not to be 
wondered at, for the dangers of imposing the lesser penalty of banishment on 
deposed rulers are most apparent from the numerous examples of Greek exiles 
who sought the aid of foreign arms to reinstate them. Indeed the moderation 
of the victorious democrats is worthy of note, in that they refrained from any 
indiscriminate slaughter of their political opponents. A few other citizens were 
sent into exile, and these, as we have noticed,' appealed to Sparta for assistance 
in 391 B.C. 


I. A. F. Bruce 
' p. 166 above. Cf. Xen. Hell. 4. 8. 20. 





SOME ALLEGED INTERPOLATIONS IN 
AESCHYLUS’ CHOEPHORI AND EURIPIDES’ 
ELECTRA! 


Tue second play of the trilogy begins with the appearance before Agamemnon’s 
tomb of the long-absent Orestes, who prays to Hermes for aid in his revenge and 
then dedicates upon the tomb a lock of hair cut from his own head. He is 
interrupted by the entrance of Electra together with the captive women who 
form the Chorus ; in consequence of an evil dream, Clytemnestra has sent them 
to pour a libation to the spirit of her murdered husband. After discussion with 
the Chorus, Electra resolves to accompany that libation not with words of 
appeasement, but with a prayer for her father’s help in taking revenge upon 
his murderers. Going to the tomb to pour the libation, she notices upon it the 
lock put there by Orestes (168). She notices that the hair is like her own, and 
at once suspects that it may be her brother’s. ‘How can he have dared to come 
here ?’ the Chorus ask her (179) ; and she replies that he must have sent the 
lock from his place of exile. The thought that Orestes’ return is impossible 
plunges both the Chorus and Electra into deep sorrow, and in tears Electra 
broods over the lock (183 f.). It can belong on!y to Orestes ; she wishes it could 
speak, so that either she could know it not to be his, or else it could at least 
take part with her in mourning. At this point, ifwe can trust the one :manuscript, 
Electra breaks off her reflections with a prayer (201-4). ‘But we call upon the 
gods,’ she says, ‘well do they know by what storms, like sailors, we are buffeted ; 
but if we are fated to find safety, from a small seed may grow a mighty trunk.’ 

Next, if we are to trust what is transmitted, Electra catches sight of a new 
indication of her brother’s presence. “Yes, and here are tracks,’ she says (205 f.), 
‘a second indication, the tracks of feet matching each other and resembling 
mine. Yes, for here are two outlines of feet, his own and those of some com- 
panion. The heels and the outlines of the tendons agree in their proportions 
with my prints. I am in torment, and my wits are confounded.’ 

Orestes now emerges from the hiding-place where with Pylades he has 
been lurking ever since the entrance of Electra and the Chorus. ‘Pray,’ he 
exclaims, ‘as you acknowledge to the gods your prayer’s fulfilment, that in 
future also your fortune may be good.’ During the stichomythia that follows, 
Electra comes by stages to accept the fact, obvious enough but hard for her to 
take in immediately, of her brother’s identity. Orestes himself points out that 
her attitude is paradoxical (225 f.) ; “Why, you see my very self and find me 
hard to recognize: yet when you had seen the hair I cut off in mourning and 
were scanning the traces of my footprints your thought took wings and you 
believed you saw me. Put the lock to the place in my hair from which I cut it, 
and see how your brother’s head is like your own.’ Orestes goes on to produce 
a piece of cloth woven by Electra herself, which he has brought with him as 
a proof of his identity. 

Until the late eighteenth century no scholar questioned the authenticity of 


* The text in effect of the second of my on1 March 1961. l amgreatly obliged to Pro- 
J. H. Gray Lectures, delivered at Cambridge _ fessor D. L. Page for his helpful comments. 
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any portion of this passage. But to the keen, rationalizing intelligence of 
Christian Gottlob Schiitz, who first edited Aeschylus in 1782, much of it 
seemed deplorable. ‘Haec agnitionis ratio’, he wrote, ‘nullo modo defendi aut 
excusari potest, et si quidem ab Aeschylo profecta sit, nihil aliud superest, 
quam ut eum hic aliquando dormitasse indignemur.’ No one could possibly 
believe, Schiitz insists, that the similarity of the footprints to her own could 
have made Electra think that they must be her brother’s, or that the other 
footprints belonged to someone who had come there with him. The prayer 
which is Orestes’ first utterance, Schiitz contended, must surely have followed 
directly upon the prayer of Electra at 201-4. He offered also certain linguistic 
arguments against Aeschylean authorship, which I shall come to later. He 
concluded that II. 205-10 were ‘a sciolo quodam confectos’; and he deleted 
also 1. 228, thereby not only removing the only other reference to the foot- 
prints, but cutting the knot presented by the relation of 1. 228 to 1. 227, 
a problem which most editors have solved by transposition. 

Schiitz’s drastic remedy did not win general approval; but it prompted 
several other scholars to suggest ways of dealing with the difficulties it was 
meant to solve. Butler, in his Choephori of 1812, agreed with Schiitz in finding 
the recognition scene ‘satis flaccidam, ne dicam ineptam’ but declined to 
obelize a passage that he thought contained ‘nonnulla . . . cothurno haud 
indigna’. Furthermore, was not there the best of authority for the authenticity 
of the lines in question, that of Euripides, who in the recognition scene of his 
Electra had notoriously held them up to ridicule? Butler’s own suggestion was 
to transpose Electra’s prayer in ll. 201-4 so that it stood between |. 210 and 
1. 211. This met Schiitz’s requirement that the prayer of Orestes should follow 
closely on the prayer of Electra. Henri Weil followed Butler, with one slight 
modification. L. 211 following on the prayer seemed to him too abrupt; he 
preferred to place the prayer not after 210, but after 211. But Blass in his 
commentary of 1906 found that the prayer followed awkwardly upon I. 211. 
He went back to Butler’s view, though he stopped short of printing the 
transposition in his text. We shall return to these transpositions later. 

Schiitz found no follower to accept his athetesis until in 1938 R. Béhme 
published an article (Hermes lxxiii [1938], 195 ff.) which he has since amplified 
in a book (Biihnenbearbeitung Aeschyleischer Dramen, Basle, i [1956]; ii [1959]). 
His treatment seems to me to require no discussion; but the same cannot be 
said of Schiitz’s other follower in modern times. In Appendix D to his great 
edition of the Agamemnon, published in 1950, Professor Eduard Fraenkel 
argued for the deletion of everything cut out by Schiitz, and of Il. 211 and 229 
into the bargain. What of the testimony of Euripides to the genuineness of the 
passage? Fraenkel will not admit the existence of any such testimony. Like 
Béhme, he holds that Il. 518-44 of the Electra are an interpolation made in 
order to ridicule a scene already interpolated in the text of Aeschylus. So 
startling a conclusion, reached by so eminent an authority, seems to demand 
a renewed examination of the problem. Following Dindorf and Wecklein, 
Fraenkel has also (ibid. Appendix C) discovered interpolations in the speech 
of Orestes over the bodies of his victims that begins at 973. This problem also 
seems to require discussion. It will be best to follow Fraenkel’s example 
and examine first those features of the language and style of the excised passages 
which have seemed to the deleters to offer evidence against their authenticity ; 
from there we shall proceed to the more important general arguments. 
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In 206 two words for ‘like’ are used ; this seems to Schiitz, and to Fraenkel, 
a ‘pleonasmus satis inficetus’. This may be true; but if it is, it is by no means 
the only such pleonasm in the works of Aeschylus. From Kumaniecki’s list of 
pleonastic adjectives (De Elocutionis Aeschyleae Natura [Cracow, 1935], p- 38) 
I quote the following: P.V. 661 aloAocrépovs | xpncpods dejpous ducKxpirws 
7’ eipnuévous, Sept. 827 poyepods Kai ducdaipovas, Pers. 289 etvidas 75" avavdpovs, 
665 awd re KAvns véa 7” ayn, Ag. 677 yAwpov re Kai BAémovra, Suppl. 357 €€ 
adéAnrwyv Kampounbyrwy, 712 ampocdoxyrovs tovcde Kal véovs Adyous. That is 
not all, but that is enough. The commentators have already observed the 
similarity of some words in Sophocles’ Ajax (1152-3) tis eudepis €uot dpyiv 
8” Suows, where the qualification of dows by the limiting accusative dpyjv 
scarcely robs the parallel of its significance. 

Next, Schiitz and Fraenkel make much of the difficulty of xai yap in |. 207. 
If xai yap is right, it must mean, ‘Yes, for . . .’; and they cannot see how the 
presence of not one, but two sets of footprints can be regarded as confirming 
Electra’s previous statement. Against this, Conington argued that ‘the con- 
densation of the expression is as natural as the simplicity and precipitancy of 
the reasoning’. Electra, he held, has noticed that some of the footprints are 
like, but some unlike, her own. For a moment she is disconcerted by the 
presence of the footprints that are unlike hers ; but in a moment her confidence 
returns as she notices that these are the prints of a second person. Conington’s 
view is accepted by Sidgwick, Verrall, and Tucker, and it may possibly be 
right ;' but it involves making out behind the words a somewhat complicated 
mental process. I prefer Hermann’s way of resolving the difficulty, which is to 
suppose that something has dropped out after |. 208; in the missing part 
of the text, Electra will have gone on to explain the sentence begining «ai yap 
by saying explicitly that one set of footprints is not like hers, but that the 
other is like them. The case for this conjecture is strengthened by the fact that 
1. 209 begins with an asyndeton which is in any case somewhat awkward, and 
might by itself have given rise to the suspicion that something was missing 
immediately before. Weil, Blass, Wilamowitz (in his edition of 1914), and 
Groeneboom all accepted Hermann’s lacuna, I think rightly. 

Next, Schiitz objects that Il. 209-10 contain an ‘inanis repetitio’ of what is 
said in Il. 205-6. Would this be the only such ‘vain repetition’ in Aeschylus? 
This argument, like the preceding ones, does not much help the case for 
believing in interpolation. 

We come now to the speech of Orestes that begins at 225. Here are its first 
six lines in the order in which they stand in the manuscript: 


avrov pev obv dpaca Sucpabeis eye. 225 
xoupay 8” iSotca rHvde Kndeiov Tptxos 226 
dverrrepwOns Kadoxeis dpav ene 227 
ixvocxoroicd 7° év criBowce Tois epuois. 228 
cauris adeAdod cuppérpov TH c@ Kapa 229 
cxépatro pt mpocBeica Boctpuxov Tptxds. 230 
228 delevit Schiitz, 228-9 Fraenkel 227 post 228 traiecit Robortello, 229 post 
230 Bothe 229 cUpperpov Pauw. 230 cxépa ros Hartung 
? Professor Page shares this view. “The _ it ef x Oécw S:advAdrrwy. I do not find the 
use of xai yap may not be strictly logical asyndeton at 209 at all harsh, especially by 
or neatly classifiable’, he writes, ‘but nobody Aeschylus’ standards.’ 
would have been much if at all bothered by 
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Editors as recent as Conington, Verrall, and Tucker have kept 227—30 in the 
manuscript order, but only by means of perverse reasoning. First, it is strange 
to find a sentence consisting of a participial qualification of the subject, then 
the main clause, and then a further participial qualification appended by 
means of re. Klausen quoted Ag. 238 f., but a lyric parallel is not much use; no 
parallel frorn dialogue seems to have been discovered. Fraenkel points to this 
awkwardness as evidence in favour of his deletion of 1. 228. But if the line is an 
interpolation, why did the interpolator put it in after, instead of before, 1. 227? 
This interpolator must have lived during the fourth century, when tragic 
writing, if less vigorous, was in all likelihood more polished than during 
the first half of the fifth. Would not an interpolator have put it in the ob- 
vious place, before 227? Since the sixteenth century it has been customary 
to place it there; of course the possibility that the line is an interpolation 
and has also been misplaced by accident cannot be ruled out. But does 
its odd position, or indeed any intrinsic factor, offer strong grounds for its 
deletion ? 

We cannot leave the problem of 227-8 till we have considered that of 229-30. 
Conington and Tucker have both kept 227-30 in the order of the manuscript, 
placing a comma at the end of 228. Tucker translates, ‘So was it when thou 
wert questing in my tracks, that marked thy very brother, tallying in build 
with thee’. This involves supposing that 7@ c@ «dpa is a grandiloquent peri- 
phrasis for cot. That is not impossible: cf. Ag. 905 ¢iAov xdpa, Soph. Ant. 1, etc. 
Nor is the placing of adeAdoé in apposition to the genitive implicit in é€uois 
in any way irregular. This interpretation is to my mind more plausible than 
the combination of transposition (after Bothe) and emendation (c¥pperpov for 
cuppérpov after Pauw) that has found favour with Hermann, Weil, Wecklein, 
Blass, Murray, and others.' But the chief objection to keeping 228-9 as Tucker 
does is one I have already mentioned; the extreme difficulty of having the 
participial clause containing tyvocxomodca follow the main clause. This diffi- 
culty would vanish if we could suppose that a line were missing after 229, a 
line that contained the main verb of the clause linked to the preceding clause 
by means of the 7’ in |. 228. By supposing this lacuna, we could account for 
both the problems which Murray and other editors deal with by a double 
transposition. Of course this solution is not certain; only it seems to me the 
most economical. In arguing for it I have strayed for a moment beyond my 
immediate purpose, which is to inquire whether the difficulties of the passage 
strengthen the case for deleting 228, with Schiitz, or 228 and 229, with Fraenkel. 
How does Fraenkel think |. 229 got in? ‘After interpolating a line about the 
ichnoscopia’, he writes (p. 819), ‘he had to work his way back to 230 and the 
theme of the lock. He managed to do that, invitissima Minerva, by adding a 
perfectly superfluous explanation to roy#.’ It is clear from Fraenkel’s trans- 
lation? that he thinks the genitive adeAdod was meant to depend on rop7. 
This botcher of his was an exceedingly ignorant and stupid fellow. First he 


’ Professor Page argues strongly for the 
Bothe-Pauw solution. ‘Jn this context’, he 
argues, ‘r@ ¢c@ xdpa equivalent to coe would 


case I would quote Soph. 0.C. 344 raya 
duerivov xaxd and Phil. 1126 trav éuav 
peAdou rpodav. 


be insufferably unstylish; and the relation 
of ddeAdod to a genitive implicit in pots 
seems to me grotesquely harsh here.’ To 
illustrate the idiom supposed in the latter 


? *Put the lock of hair to the place from 
which it was cut (on the head) of your own 
brother, who corresponds to your head, and 
consider it.’ 
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puts in 227 not after, as his purpose would seem to demand, but before 228; 
then he has the curious and wholly unnecessary notion that he must ‘work 
back to’ 1. 230 by placing before it a whole line, of extreme clumsiness, designed 
to show from whose hair the cut had been made, as though that were in any 
doubt. Why should such an ignoramus be entrusted with the production of 
a tragedy, especially during the fourth century, an age of perhaps superficial 
but undeniably polished poetry? Compared to this man, the writer who 
finished off the Jphigeneia in Aults was a genius. 

Among the difficulties we have so far examined, several are real enough ; 
but there is none for which deletion would have seemed a likely remedy, had 
not the footprint scene in general seemed to some critics clumsy and un- 
natural. Let us now consider this general argument in favour of interpolation 
as it is stated by Fraenkel. 


‘Throughout the scene’, he writes, ‘. . . the lock is the dominating factor. 
Not for a moment is our attention diverted from it. Electra’s fervent desire 
to communicate her discovery of the lock to the women of the Chorus and 
let them participate in her profound emotion sets the dialogue afoot. After 
the end of the stichomythia, the eyes of the audience as well as their thoughts 
are entirely concentrated on the little ringlet of hair which Electra holds in 
her uplifted hand. . . . After what is perhaps the most beautiful of the many 
aposiopeseis in Aeschylus (194), Electra’s excitement reaches its culmination 
in the outburst ded: €i6” elye Pwvjv, xrA. At this point the actor’s movements 
and gestures, too, must have come to a climax, when Electra, holding the 
dear treasure in front of her eyes, gazes at it passionately as if it were the 
face of her brother, until, worn out by her longing and the alternating pangs 
of hope and despair, she at last drops it in resignation and addresses herself 
to the gods, who alone know the truth. No sooner is her prayer concluded 
than the bringer of its fulfilment, Orestes, steps forward. His first words 
evxou 7a Acura, «rd. are a perfect echo of the beginning of her prayer (210-14) 
and with the following rvyydvew «adds he takes up her phrase «i 5€ yp) 
tvxeiv cwrnpias. The complete unity of purpose in this admirable scene and 
its concentration on a single deeply moving theme affords as strong an 
argument against the genuineness of 205-11 as the difficulties of detail which 
have caused so much trouble to the critics.’ 


In this eloquent passage we may distinguish two arguments of substance ; 
first, that the opening words of Orestes must have followed immediately upon 
Electra’s prayer in ll. 201-4; second, that the episode of the footprints adds 
nothing to that of the lock, serves only to diminish its effect, and is in fact such 
a poor piece of work that it cannot have been written by Aeschylus. 

Let us take first the former of these arguments. It may well be true that the 
opening words of Orestes would have more effect if they followed immediately 
on the prayer which they take up and which they echo. Yet can we safely insist 
that they must have followed immediately upon it ? Even allowing for the pause 
that will have elapsed between the end of the prayer at 204 and the discovery of 
the footprints, the delivery of Il. 205-11 will not have taken long; perhaps 
_ one minute. It is hardly reasonable to deny that even if the footprint episode 
takes place after the prayer, the words of the prayer will still have been fresh 
in the minds of the audience when Orestes spoke ll. 212 f. I do not deny the 
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possibility that the prayer may have immediately preceded Orestes’ words ; but 
such difficulty as there is could be met by either of the transpositions suggested 
by Butler and Weil without supposing an interpolation. Butler, it will be 
recalled, placed ll. 201-4 after 1. 210; Weil placed them after 1. 211. Blass 
pointed out that |. 201 did not follow well upon 1. 211, and inclined to Butler’s 
view. But he did not adopt it in his text—in my opinion, wisely. 

We come now to Fraenkel’s contention that the footprint episode is so un- 
worthy of Aeschylus that it cannot possibly be from his pen. Most modern 
readers, if they are honest with themselves, are likely to feel with Fraenkel 
that from the artistic point of view the footprint episode would be better out. 
Firstly, they may well agree with Schiitz and Butler, and with the author of 
the footprint scene in Euripides’ play, that this method of recognition is in 
itself absurd. They may find ridiculous the notion that a sister could recognize 
her brother by the resemblance of his footprints to her own. Yet Fraenkel does 
not use this argument, and was wise not to do so. It is certainly not out of the 
question that in countries where people go barefoot and the ground easily 
preserves their prints, family resemblances of this kind can be observed; 
A. P. Tregenza in Greece and Rome, 2nd ser., ii (1955), 59 ff., gave definite proof 
that this is so among the Bedouin. But it is more to the point in dealing with 
this argument to observe that Aeschylus was not writing naturalistic drama. 
There is every reason to suppose that the Athenian audience of the mid-fifth 
century will have been tolerant of such improbabilities, particularly if they 
already formed part of an established traditional story, as this, in all likelihood, 
may have done by this date. 

The modern reader will feel yet stronger sympathy with Fraenkel’s main 
argument, that the episode destroys the beauty and completeness of the scene. 
But before making up our minds on this point, we should bear in mind one 
factor that is curiously omitted from the discussion by Fraenkel, although 
Wilamowitz in his commentary of 1896 (pp. 170 ff.) made a particular point 
of stressing it. To make this factor clear, we must again briefly consider the 
scene from the beginning. Electra sees the lock : it looks like her own, it cannot 
be from Clytemnestra or Aegisthus, so it must, she concludes, belong to Orestes. 
How could Orestes have dared to come to Argos, the Chorus ask; he must, 
Electra concludes, have sent it from his place of exile. In the long speech that 
follows this dialogue (183 f.), Electra never expresses the hope that Orestes in 
person may be at hand; she wishes that either she knew the lock were not his, 
or else that it were his and could sympathize with her in her grief. After say- 
ing this, she utters her prayer (201-4); then—if we can believe the manu- 
script—she notices the footprints. 

The point which Wilamowitz makes so strongly is that a lock of hair can be 
conveyed from abroad by a messenger; but not a footprint. Electra sees the 
lock, and guesses that it is her brother’s; but almost at once remembers that 
he may have sent it. Then she sees the prints, and guesses that one of the two 
sets must be her brother’s. The effect of that is to cause in her an extreme 
emotional agitation: wdpecri 8° wdis cai dpevav xaradbopd. At that point 
Orestes finally emerges from his hiding-place. The sight of the lock had induced 
in Electra intense excitement and, later, prolonged refiection; the sight of 
the footprints, even more intense excitement than that of the lock. She must 
at once make the obvious inference; yet the poet, with the finest sense of 
psychological truth, represents her as slow to take in and to acknowledge the 
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obvious fact that the man she sees can only be her brother. With a kind of 
humour Orestes himself points out the paradox. Electra sees him face to face, 
and will not recognize him; yet when she saw the lock she became excited 
and seemed to see him before her eyes; and when she saw the footprints the 
same thing happened. Is not this scene a trifle more effective if we recognize, 
with Wilamowitz, that the significance of the prints lies in the fact that they 
take us a stage farther in certainty than the lock has done? 

What does Fraenkel think was the interpolator’s motive? ‘Only a general 
guess’, he writes, ‘seems possible.’ But it appears, he goes on, from the sixteenth 
chapter of Aristotle’s Poetics that during the fourth century the tragedians were 
specially interested in devising ingenious recognition scenes, and that they 
tried to outdo each other in inventing fresh patterns and in modifying the old 
ones. ‘At the time’, says Fraenkel, ‘when so much interest was taken in the 
refinement of a recognition scene, some ambitious producer of the Choephori 
thought that the manner in which Aeschylus had handled the subject was 
really too poor. He thought he could make the speech of Electra more interest- 
ing if he brought in the footprints ; and he was also glad to work in a mention of 
Pylades.’ 

The chapter of Aristotle which Fraenkel alludes to certainly offers a detailed 
classification of various types of recognition scene ; a few examples come from 
fourth-century writers, but the greater part are taken from the great tragedians 
of the fifth century. The kind of recognition which Aristotle most approves, 
dvayverpucis 7 dt” etkdrwv, is exemplified from the Jphigeneia in Tauris of Euripides 
and from the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. The reader of this chapter can 
scarcely fail to be surprised that the ‘ambitious producer’ of the Choephori, 
working in the fourth century, should have introduced an anagnorisis of such 
a primitive and unsophisticated character. We know very little about the 
tragedy of this period. Doubtless it was inferior to that of the fifth century; 
but it seems improbable that its inferiority was due to a lack of sophistication, 
or to crudity and over-simplicity of technique. Rather we might expect it to 
show an excessive facility and elaboration, contrasting unfavourably, to our 
taste, with the noble simplicity of the great age. Even on Fraenkel’s view about 
its origin, the footprint scene of the Electra shows that before the end of the 
fourth century the footprint scene of the Choephori could be ridiculed. Are its 
naivetés likelier to be due to an actor or producer of a sophisticated but de- 
generate age, or to a poet of a more primitive, though incomparably greater, 
period in the history of drama? 

In its essence the argument of Schiitz and Fraenkel boils down to this: 
Aeschylus was a great poet: great poets do not write bad poetry: the foot- 
print episode is bad poetry: therefore, it was not written by Aeschylus. A 
reader who appreciates, as Wilamowitz did, what the footprint episode adds to 
the episode of the lock will not readily agree that the footprint episode is bad 
poetry. But here, as always, it is necessary to bear in mind, that though 
Aeschylus was a great poet, he lived at an early period in Greek literary history, 
and he was by no means a polished or a sophisticated writer. Remember the 
scene in which the Chorus of the Agamemnon solemnly debate what they are to 
do, while behind the stage door the murders are taking place. Strangely enough, 
no one has yet suggested that it is an interpolation. 

If we could assume that the recognition scene in Euripides’ Electra was free 
from interpolation, Fraenkel’s case would of course collapse; for the author 
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of that scene certainly knew the corresponding scene in the Choephori in the 
form in which we have it. But Fraenkel has revived the view, first advanced 
in 1877 by the distinguished expert on Pompeii, August Mau, that Il. 518-44 
of the Electra are an interpolation. 

That recognition scene is foreshadowed during the scene following the 
parodos (215 f.), the scene in which Orestes and Pylades accost Electra and 
without revealing their identity inform themselves about her situation and 
obtain a promise of hospitality. At one point (282), Orestes exclaims to Electra, 
‘If only Orestes were here and listening to this!’ Electra answers that she would 
not know him if he were; the only person who could recognize him is the aged 
slave who was once Agamemnon’s paidagogos. When the old man enters the 
stage, after the first stasimon (487), the recognition scene can begin. On his 
way to Electra’s remote cottage with provisions to help her entertain her guests, 
he has stopped to pour a libation at the tomb of Agamemnon. To his surprise, 
he has found upon the tomb a sheep newly sacrificed, together with an offering 
of hair which cannot have been left by anyone in Argos (508—17). 

At this point begins the section of the text cut out by Mau and Fraenkel 
(518-44). First of all, the old man suggests that Orestes may have visited the 
tomb in secret and have left the offerings. ‘Put the lock to your own hair’, he 
says to Electra, in language that unmistakably recalls Cho. 230, ‘and see if the 
colour is the same.’ This draws from Electra a severe rebuke : ‘Do you think a 
brave man like my brother would come here in secret, for fear of Aegisthus ?” 
The colour of the hair, says she, proves nothing; many people have hair just 
like each others’ without being related. Then the old man suggests that 
Electra should approach the footprints at the tomb and see if they are like 
her own. ‘The ground is rocky’, she replies, ‘so how could there be any 
footprints? and in any case a man’s foot is bigger than a woman’s, even if she 
is his sister.’ The old man suggests, in a speech which is unfortunately in- 
complete, that if Orestes has returned he may have brought with him that 
specimen of Electra’s weaving (539 Kepxidos . . . e€vdacua cis: cf. Cho. 231 
ddacwa . . . chs Epyov yepds) which he was wearing when she saved him long 
before. ‘Do you not realize’, exclaims Electra, ‘that I was then too young to 
weave garments? and even if I had not been, Orestes would not be wear- 
ing the same garment now, unless it had grown as he grew.’ Here ends the 
section deleted by Mau and Fraenkel; the incomplete sentence at 545-6 is 
regarded by them as continuing the old man’s speech at 508-17. We must go 
through the deleted section and review their arguments. 

Firstly, Elecira’s indignant repudiation (524 f.) of the old man’s suggestion 
that Orestes may have come to Argos in secret is regarded by Mau and Fraenkel 
as an argument against authenticity. In the play, this is exactly what Orestes 
does do; and Electra, they think, would never have suggested that it was 
cowardly. But would she not? The two older tragedians attached no discredit 
to Orestes’ use of guile, which they represent as having been enjoined upon 
him by Apollo’s oracle. Suppose the moral attitude of Euripides in this play 
were the same as theirs, one must acknowledge that though in the event 
Electra would readily understand the reasons for the use of guile, she might at 
first be surprised to learn of it. Her initial surprise would scarcely furnish a 
strong argument against the authenticity of the passage. There are, however, 
grounds for holding that the moral attitude towards the matricide in this play 
is different from that of the older tragedians. The Dioscuri in their speech from 
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the machine express horror at the deed, and even criticize Apollo for having 
commanded it. It is therefore likely enough that Euripides is adopting a 
disapproving attitude to the use of guile. If this is the case, we need not be 
surprised that Electra indignantly rejects the notion that her brother would 
have made a secret entry into Argos. It may be that the poet means us to reflect 
that such a method is in fact scarcely in keeping with the heroic code of 
ethics. 

The main argument of Mau and Fraenkel against the rest of the scene is 
directed against its irrelevance to the action of the play. They allow that the 
lock and footprints might conceivably have been discussed at this point, for 
the lock has been found at the tomb, and footprints might conceivably be 
found there; but they insist that the following question about the éfvdacya is 
in the context wholly pointless. I see little force in this argument. It is common 
ground that whoever wrote the scene must have written it in order to ridicule 
the corresponding scene in Aeschylus; the whole content makes it clear, and 
unmistakable echoes of Aeschylus’ language reinforce the proof. Once this is 
allowed, and it is beyond dispute, it becomes senseless to complain that it does 
not expedite the action of the play. It becomes senseless to complain that at 
so critical a moment so pointless a discussion would not be allowed to interrupt 
the action ; for we know that the discussion is inserted principally to ridicule 
the earlier poet’s story. Nor is the episode worked in as unskilfully as Mau and 
Fraenkel suggest. As the text stands, Electra’s rejection of the traditional 
tokens, which the audience will have been expecting her to accept, prepares 
the way for an unexpected climax in the old man’s final recognition of 
Orestes by means of a scar and for Electra’s acceptance of the proof. Nor 
have the excisors been able to point to any serious inconsistency that the 
scene involves. When in 532 f. the old man challenges Electra to go to the 
tomb and compare the footprints with her own, they complain that this is im- 
possible, as the tomb of Agamemnon is at Argos, and Electra’s cottage is far 
away. As a matter of fact we are not told in this play that Agamemnon’s tomb 
is at Argos. But it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the old man’s suggestion 
of a visit to the tomb was meant seriously, and if it was, it is unlikely that the 
question of distance would have troubled the poet or his audience. If we hold 
that Euripides was incapable of writing a scene that was not entirely relevant 
to the dramatic action, we may find some substance in these arguments. But can 
we really feel quite sure that he was incapable of holding up the action of his 
play for a few moments in order to ridicule the primitive technique of his 
distinguished predecessor? 

Are the criticisms of Aeschylus in this scene ‘unfair and unreasonable’, as 
many scholars have insisted? Take first the recognition by means of the lock. 
It is true that not all people who have hair like each others’ are related, and 
that men’s and women’s hair are treated differently (528-9). But it is common 
for relations to have hair like each others’ ; and it is easy to infer that a lock 
of hair like one’s own belongs to a relation, especially if one finds it in a place 
where no one but a relation has any right to leave it. The footprint, in spite 
of Tregenza’s article, seems a decidedly more unrealistic token ; and what are 
we to say of the efv@acya ? Wilamowitz (I.c. 170) argued that it would be taken 
for granted, that Orestes wore clothes woven by the women of his family, and 
that the unlikelihood of Electra sending parcels of clothes to him in Phocis 
would not have troubled the original audience. But the important point with 
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regard to the éfvdacyua, as also with regard to the other tokens, is surely that 
they served the dramatist’s purpose. By the canons of the late fifth century 
they are certainly unrealistic ; but these canons had changed since Aeschylus’ 
time. An archaic drama like the Choephori demands that the audience suspend 
to a great extent its rationalizing tendencies. Modern drama is for the most 
part far more realistic than even Euripides, let alone Aeschylus; but even a 
modern audience finds itself unconsciously accepting the dramatist’s conven- 
tion in such matters.' 

It is, in any case, not certain that Euripides’ criticism of Aeschylus is quite 
as harsh as has been assumed. Critics seem to have forgotten that despite 
Electra’s pungent criticism, the old man turns out in the end to have been right. 
Ridiculous as his reasoning may have been, it leads him to a correct conclusion. 
When confronted a few minutes later with Orestes, the old man does recognize 
him by the unmistakable token of a scar from an old accident, a motive bor- 
rowed from the recognition of Odysseus by Eurycleia in the Odyssey. It has often 
been observed that Euripides’ Electra is not a wholly sympathetic character ; 
ill-tempered, arrogant, and self-pitiful, she seems to modern taste, and may 
well be meant to seem, less attractive than the farmer to whom she is married 
or the aged paidagogos. I see no good reason to doubt that in this scene 
Euripides amused himself at the expense of what seemed to him the primitive 
technique of his predecessor. But I suspect that the sharpness of his criticism 
is somewhat mitigated by its being put into the mouth of the play’s unsym- 
pathetic heroine. 

To later generations of readers, who regard both poets with reverence, the 
idea that one might poke fun at the other, and even do so at the expense of the 
sacred canon of dramatic unity, may seem deeply shocking. But even a small 
knowledge of literary history is enough to show that great writers are by no 
means always respectful towards their immediate predecessors. Even when they 
genuinely admire them, they may be stung into pointing out their defects by the 
invariable tendency of the literary public to prefer what is known and estab- 
lished to what is new and experimental. It is natural for modern scholars to 
regard Plautus and Ennius with respect ; but their Augustan successors, and in 
particular Professor Fraenkel’s favourite poet, Horace, found it less easy. 
Horace says he does not want every copy of the Odyssey of Livius Andronicus 
to be destroyed ; he merely expresses his surprise that some people should pro- 
nounce it ‘faultless’, ‘beautiful’, and ‘almost perfect’.? This was the view 
which practically the whole of later antiquity took of Aeschylus ; according to 
Quintilian, corrected versions of his plays were performed after his death. It is 
dangerous to talk as if the caricatures of Aeschylus and Euripides in the Frogs 
were meant for exact portraits. But if we could know what Euripides really 
thought of Aeschylus, it might in some ways be closer to the attitude of the 
Aristophanic Euripides than to that of Professor Fraenkel. 

To sum up, Mau and Fraenkel have given no substantial reason for doubting 
the genuineness of the passage they have cut out. We can scarcely hope to 
prove that this, or any other passage, must be genuine; the possibility of a 


* It must be borne in mind that in all occurrence in Aeschylus would hardly be 
probability the tokens formed a part of the surprising. Not that one has any right to 
traditional story before Aeschylus.One would __ think Aeschylus incapable of inventing them. 
dearly like to know whether they figured ? Ep. 2. 1. 69 f.; see the excellent treat- 
in the Oresteia of Stesichorus; if so, their ment by Fraenkel, Horace, p. 387 f. 
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convincing interpolation is always to be reckoned with. But in default of a proof 
that these lines are spurious, we have no reason to doubt that the footprint 
episode of the Choephori as we know it was known also to Euripides. 

Let me now turn to another difficult passage in the Choephori where Fraenkel 
has diagnosed a grave interpolation. This is part of the great speech which 
Orestes delivers over the bodies of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, while he is 
displaying to the Chorus and the assembled people the bloodstained garment 
thrown over Agamemnon in his bath before his murder (973 f.). At 980 
Orestes first draws attention to the garment; as far as |. ggo, the subject of his 
speech is it alone. But at 991-6, if the manuscript can be trusted, he changes 
to the subject of his mother. Then at 997 we are switched back suddenly to 
the subject of the garment. ‘What can I call it, euphemize as I may? A trap for 
a wild beast, or the curtain of a bath, draped over the dead man’s feet ?’, and 
so on. How can the allusive pronoun wy in 1. 997 follow upon the passage 
about Clytemnestra and yet not refer to her? It is no use arguing that Orestes 
somehow identifies his mother with the garment, or that since the garment has 
been prominently displayed and has been the main subject of Orestes’ speech, 
the word vw could easily be understood to refer to it; both these suggestions 
have been conclusively refuted by Fraenkel (pp. 810-12). Others have tried 
to solve the difficulty by transposition. Scholefield and others transposed Il. g97— 
1004 to follow 982. The conclusive objection to this was pointed out by Weil: 
the force of Orestes’ outburst about the garment is much diminished if it is 
delivered before he has given the order for it to be spread out and displayed 
upon the stage. Weil himself transposed Il. eg7—1004 into the next speech of 
Orestes, placing them after 1013, where it is easy to see that they are in- 
appropriate. 

Is the remedy of excision then to be preferred? It was first applied by W. 
Dindorf, who, in Fraenkel’s words, ‘applied his for- idable scalpel to the speech 
... cut out twenty lines (987~1006), and killed the patient straight away’. Let 
us inquire how the patient stands up to the operation which Fraenkel himself, 
following Wecklein, has advocated. Fraenkel would amputate Il. gg1—6 and 
also ll. 1005-6; and he has supported his diagnosis by discovering all kinds of 
unhealthiness in the lines in question. 

*To begin with 993,’ says Fraenkel, ‘who or what is the subject of daive: ?” 
Some have thought it was réxvov or réxvwv Bapos : that seems just possible, but 
not likely. It can hardly be xaxév, as Wilamowitz in his commentary main- 
tained ; then xaxdv would have had to have the definite article. Fraenkel does 
not mention another view, which was first suggested by Bothe and has been 
adopted by Sidgwick and by the latest commentator, Groeneboom. This is 
that the words mean ‘as she shows’, i.e. by her present condition, that is to 
say her fatal wounds. This seems to me the likeliest explanation, though, in 
default of another instance of ¢aivew being used in exactly the same way, it 
can hardly be considered certain. 

‘In 994 f.’, writes Fraenkel, ‘the construction as it stands is utterly baffling.’ 
Most editors have followed Robortello in reading @:yodcay as Ovyoic’ dv and 
have supplied Soxei from the previous sentence. In that case, Fraenkel argues, 
we should expect the participle de5nypévov to be negatived by px} and not by 
ov. When Fraenkel wrote this note, he cannot have seen the article ‘On 
the negativing of Greek participles where the leading verbs are of a type to 
require py’ (C.Q. xlii [1948], 35 f.). In that article, A. C. Moorhouse makes 
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out what seems to me a clear case for regarding the general opinion that in such 
a sentence the participle automatically requires 7 as considerably over- 
simplified ; he shows that it is the sense of each participial phrase which is the 
decisive factor in determining the choice of negative. The general and in- 
definite character of this particular sentence has already been made clear by 
O&yoic’ dv and it is quite natural for od dednypevov, which is equivalent to 
xaitep od d5ednypévov, to contain od and not py. This negative cannot safely 
be taken as a sign of late authorship. As for the content of this passage, Fraenkel 
‘gladly subscribes’ to the verdict of Sidgwick, who wrote of ‘these violent 
and almost grotesque words’. Certainly the words are violent and grotesque ; 
they are in keeping with much of the language of the man who wrote 
Ag. 1232 ff. : 
ri vw Kadoica ducdirés Saxos 

ruxoun” av; dpudicBawav } CxddAAay twa 

oixobcay év métpaict, vavtiAwy BAdBnv, 

Oviovcay Avdov pnrép’ acrovidv r’ Apn 

pirois mvéoucay. 


Fraenkel’s attempt to show that the language of 991-6 shows its alien origin 
is not convincing ; daive: is difficult enough, but hardly suggests interpolation. 
In 1005-6 he finds no such internal evidence of spuriousness; so we may go 
on to consider the grounds for his claim that ‘it is the general turn of thought 

... that, more than any detail, ought to shake our belief in the genuineness of 
these lines’. Following Dindorf, he contends that it is wholly out of character 
for Orestes to devote any part of this speech to abuse of his mother. All his 
references to her, he argues, show the same noble restraint. But ‘the noble 
simplicity of Aeschylus could not satisfy the coarser taste of a later generation’ ; 
and ‘a clever producer, sailing in the wake of the aura popularis, and perhaps 
working in the interest of an actor who wanted a piece of rant to display the 
power of his own voice, thought he could improve on Aeschylus by putting in 
a few lines of his own.’ 

Let us examine what the Aeschylean Orestes says about his mother. In his 
long prayer to Zeus after the recognition scene, he speaks of his father as an 
eagle who has perished in the toils of a dread viper (247 f.). This description 
doubtless includes Aegisthus as well as Clytemnestra; but we must note it as 
by no means complimentary. The moment after Clytemnestra has caught 
sight of the dead body of Aegisthus, Orestes taunts her with her adulterous 
relationship with the dead man (894-5). diets tov avdpa; tolyap év ratte 
radw | Keicn’ Oavovra & of te uy) mpodas wore. That provokes Clytemnestra. to 
appeal to Orestes as a son, and to display the breast from which she has given 
him suck. For one moment, for the only time throughout the play, Orestes 
hesitates ; then Pylades reminds him of Apollo’s command. At once Orestes 
resumes his earlier severity (904 ff.) : 


ézrov, mpos avdrov Tovde ce cpatar Bédw* 
kai (@vra ydp vw Kpeiccov’” Hyicw matpos. 
, 7 / > J ‘ 7 
rovrw Oavoica cvyxdbevd’, émei dircis 
‘ we - a ‘ 7 - 7 
tov avdpa tobrov, dv 5é xpiv duirciv crvyeis. 


Later in that dialogue, Orestes accuses his mother of having sold him as if 
he were a slave (915). She challenges him to name the price that she received, 
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and he replies that he is ashamed openly to taunt her with that price. This 
reluctance is a mere form of rhetoric; by refusing to name it, he taunts his 
mother with her adultery more effectively than he could else have done. 
Fraenkel quotes as an example of Orestes’ ‘restraint’ in regard to Clytemnestra 
his brief allusion to his father’s murder in the trial scene of the Eumenides 


(458 ff.) : 
€46.0" obros od Kadds, wodwy 
eis ofkov, GAAd vw KeAawedpwv €u7) 
pnp Katéxra, TouKidos aypevpaci 
kpuywac’ & Aoutpav éLepapripe: dovov. 

Those words may show restraint, but the epithet xeAawddpwy is not a com- 
plimentary one. Orestes’ tone towards his mother in all these passages seems 
to me quite fierce enough to supply a warning against the assumption that he 
cannot have spoken gg1-6. I am not at liberty to draw attention to |. 1028, 
where Orestes calls his mother warpoxrdvoy piacua Kai Gedy crvyos : Fraenkel 
has thoughtfully remembered to cut it out. 

We come next to Fraenkel’s objections against 1005~6. He thinks it ‘in- 
tolerable’ that the formal ending rowodrov, xrA., should be duplicated hw the 
addition of roudde at 1005. ‘Intolerable’ is perhaps too strong a woru; but 
there is some substance in this point, and the suggestion I shall make presently 
will have to meet it. The thought here expressed Fraenkel finds ‘not only vulgar, 
but revolting’: ‘fancy this Orestes at this point considering possibilities of 
marriage!’ To describe Orestes as ‘considering possibilities of marriage’ here 
is not accurate. For all Greeks it was axiomatic that any man wishes to marry 
and to leave a son. So when Orestes wishes to condemn in the strongest possible 
terms his mother, his father’s wife, it is natural for him to say, ‘Rather than 
have a wife like that, I had sooner die childless.’ Where is the vulgarity ? 

For these reasons I find Fraenkel’s diagnosis of interpolation unconvincing. 
But how then are we to deal with the problem from which the discussion 
started, that of the acute difficulty presented by the reference of vw in 997? 
I agree with Fraenkel that the text as it stands cannot be right; and I accept 
his refutation of every solution that has so far been propounded. 

My own remedy would be to place Il. 997-1004 at the end of the section of 
Orestes’ speech dealing with the garment; that is to say, after ggo. We then 
get the following sequence of topics. First, Orestes orders the garment to be 
displayed, and describes it (g80-go). What name, he asks, is he to give the 
horrid object? (997-1000). Such a thing might be in the possession of some 
murderous thief, some Sinis or Procrustes (1001-4). At this point the thought of 
the most appropriate possessor of such an instrument leads him back to that of 
the person who actually did possess it. 991 follows quite naturally after 1004: 
‘But as for her who devised such a hateful instrument against her husband.’ 
‘What would be the proper name for her?’, Orestes continues (994), just as 
he has asked what would be the proper name for the garment (1001-4). 

The mention of the garment and the search for an apt description for it is 
now seen to be a prelude, and a most appropriate prelude, to the mention of 
its owner and the search for an apt description for her. The parallelism does 
not end here. After trying to find a name for the garment, Orestes goes on: 
‘Such an instrument might belong to a murderous thief.’ After trying to find a 
name for Clytemnestra, he goes on: ‘Such a wife may I never have ; I had sooner 
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perish childless.’ On this view, roudde in 1005 will not duplicate rovwérov in 
1001 as Fraenkel complains it does. The transposition seems to me to have 


a fair degree of probability.’ 
Christ Church, Oxford 


' The reader may find it helpful to have 
the speech from g8o set out as it would 
appear with this transposition : 


idecbe 8° adre, ravi” éxjKoor Kaxdy, 80 
To pnxavnpa, Secpov GbAiw marpi, 

médas TE xepoiv Kai modoiv fuvwpida, 
éxteivar’ avro Kal KiKAw tapacradov 
créyactpov avdpos deiéab’, ws idn maryp— 
obx obpds, GAA’ 6 mavr’ émomrevwy Tad€ 985 
“HXos, dvayva pnrpos Epya ris ents, 

ws dv maph pou pdprus év dixn more, 

ws Tévd" ey perHADov evdikws dpov" 

rov pntpds. AlyicBov yap ob A€éyw pdpov" 
éxet yap aicxyuyrijpos, ws vopuos, dixny, 990 
ri vw mpoceimw, Kav TUXw par’ edcropav; 997 
dypevpa Onpds, 7 vexpod modévéurov 

Spoirns Karackyvwpa ; dixrvov pev odv, 
dpxuv 7’ dv eimos Kal moducrijpas némdovs. 


Hucu Lioyp-Jones 


févwv amadAnua Kkapyupocrepij 

Biov vopilwv, 7ddé 7” av SoAdpare 

modAods dvaipav 70AAa Oeppaiva dpevd. 1004 
nts 8° én” avdpi robr’ euncaro crvyos, 991 

€€ ob téxvew qveyx’ id Cavnv Bapos, 

didrov réws, viv 5° €xOpdv, ws daiver, kaxov— 

ri cot doxe’ ; ptpawwa y’” ei’ Exdr” Edu 

chrew Ovyotc’ av ddAov ob dednypévov 995 

996 

1005 

1006 


roAuns Exatt kaxdixov dpovyparos ; 
roiad’ émoi Edvorros ev Sdorce 27) 
yévorr’> dAoiunv mpdcbev ex Pedy arats. 
I need hardly say that the disagreement with 
Professor Fraenkel expressed in this article 
is not a token of disrespect. Students of 
Aeschylus owe him much; those who have 
had, as I have had, the good fortune to be 
his pupils owe him even more. He will 
readily forgive me for defending an opinion 


Towbtrov dv KTHcatto gidlyrns avyp, 1001 of his teacher, Wilamowitz, against his own. 


Addendum 


When this article was already in proof, Mr. P. W. Martin of Brasenose 
College told me that the transposition of Cho. 997-1004 which I have recom- 
mended had already been proposed by R. Proctor in his beautifully printed 
edition of the Oresteta (London, 1904). This book appeared posthumously, and 
in an edition limited to 225 copies; see the account of it in C.R. xviii (1904), 
335. “The text’, it is there stated, ‘is not a mere reprint of a vulgate or of a 
favoured edition, but is the result of an independent exertion of intelligence.’ 
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FEw critics can ever have shown more light-hearted thoughtlessness towards an 
anxious posterity than Servius in his casual preservation of the ‘Helen-episode’, 
lacking in our ancient manuscripts of Virgil and primarily extant only in this 
precarious form. A pity that Servius spoke at all, ifhe could not tell us more; 
and to make matters worse, he ignored the lines in his commentary. Aelius 
Donatus says nothing of them. Tiberius Claudius Donatus passes peacefully 
in his interpretatio from 2. 566 to 2. 589; his prosy conscientiousness nowhere 
else allows him to skip so much. The passage so rashly preserved forms an 
exasperating 7ummelplatz' for students of Virgil : ‘qua de re viri doctiiam pridem 
inter se certarunt semperque, ni fallor, certabunt.’? The purpose of this paper 
is to suggest that Servius told the truth about the lines, and was not planting 
a forgery on a credulous world. 

The passage is quoted by Servius auctus on 2. 566, with the comment ‘post 
hunc versum hi versus fuerunt, qui a Tucca et Vario obliti sunt’. The Servian 
Preface states, in its fuller version,‘ ‘et in secundo libro aliquos versus posuerat 
quos constat esse detractos, quos inveni¢e>mus cum pervenerimus ad locum 
de quo detracti sunt’: this is in illustration of Augustus’ instructions to the 
executors hac lege emendare, ut superflua demerent, nihil adderent tamen ; the half-lines 
are an example of their obedience to the second of these injunctions, the ille ego 
passage and 2. 567-88 were removed in obedience to the first. On 2. 592, after 
explaining dextraque prehensum, the commentator adds: ut enim dictum est, versus 
illos qui superius notati sunt, hine constat esse sublatos, nec immerito.5 nam et turpe est 
viro forti contra feminam irasci, et contrarium est Helenam in domo Priami fuisse ill 
rei, quae in sexto dicitur, quia in domo est inventa Deiphobi, postquam ex summa arce 
vocaverat Graecos. hinc autem versus esse sublatos Veneris verba declarant dicentis ‘non 
tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae’. Thus we are told that Virgil had originally 
placed (posuerat) the passage where it is quoted, that it was common knowledge 
(constat) that Varius and Tucca removed it, and that they were justified on 
two grounds; further, that the excision is detectable from |. 601. We are not 
told that Virgil himself deleted the lines, nor that he had marked them in 
anyway, as has sometimes been supposed :® contrast 3. 204, where Servius 
auctus quotes three uncanonical lines with the comment ‘hi versus circumducti 
(‘ringed’) inventi dicuntur et extra paginam in mundo’. 


* Cf. Norden, Aeneis VI, p. 262; Biichner, 
R.-E. viii A, col. 1353. 

? Wiechmann, De Aeneidos libri II com- 
positione, progr. Potsdam, 1876, p. 17. 

3 qui a Tucca et Vario Bergk; g Tucca et 
Varius C (but Bergk emended obliti, un- 
necessarily, to sublati). It is amusing to 
find Gruppe (Minos, p. 175) defending 
Virgil’s executors from a charge of amnesia, 
and Hartmann (Mnemosyne n.s. xxxiii [1905], 
444) happily accepting the possibility as 
clearing up the whole problem. Birt (Kritik 
und Hermeneutik, p. 160) apparently swallowed 
the MS. reading (‘Varius und Tucca hatten 
sie vergessen’). 


* Ed. Harv., p. 2; Thilo~Hagen’s presenta- 
tion of the text is confusing (see Fraenkel, 
7J.R.S. xxxviii [1948], 131, where 567-88 are 
referred to as ‘the interpolation’). 

5 So Servius auctus: the shorter version 
runs ‘ut enim in primo diximus, aliquos 
hinc versus constat esse sublatos, nec 
immerito’ (the rest is common to both ver- 
sions). 

® Cf. Kvitala, Neue Beitrdge zur Erklarung 
der Aeneis (Prag, 1881), pp. 33 f.; Pascal, 
Graecia Capta (Firenze, 1905), p. 121; 
Sabbadini states roundly (in his text of 1937) 
‘hos versus Vergilius ipse delevit’. 
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Servius’ grounds for the deletion are worthless, as even Ribbeck admitted,' 
though he held the passage to be interpolated (‘locus acuminis ostentandi vel 
carpendi poetae causa a sciolo nescio quo suppositus’). The first is a patent 
paraphrase of 583-4, and does not merit serious consideration, though it has 
been argued, for example, from La Cerda onwards that Aeneas only thought 
of killing Helen. As for the second, Virgil was not so woolly-minded that he 
could not see the contradiction with 6, 511 ff. himself, nor so pedantic as to think 
that it mattered, for the moment at least: yet much ingenuity has been ex- 
pended on argument about it.” It is obvious, however, that an interpolator, keen 
to display his subtle skill, would scarcely have gone out of his way to provide 
possible critics with such a useful handle against himself. If Varius and Tucca 
removed the lines, they cannot have done so for the reasons given by Servius. 

The poetic worth of the passage and its appropriateness in its context has 
been as hotly upheld as its miserable style and incongruity has been condemned. 
The passions aroused have been likened to those stirred up by the Dreyfus case.’ 
The lines seemed to Conington ‘vigorous and elaborate, and in general worthy 
of Virgil’, though ‘disfigured possibly by a few harshnesses’. Fairclough’ felt 
that no protest would have been made against the authenticity of ‘this splendid 
passage’ if it had been transmitted with the same authority as the rest of the 
Aeneid. Baehrens’ found the lines ‘per se egregios arter-que Vergilianam (modo 
critica recte utare) per omnia referentes’. Noack® concluded ‘solche Verse wird 
man... fiir gutes Eigenthum des Dichters ansehen diirfen’. Mancuso’ observed 
‘lo squarcio poetico é, per la sua drammatica bellezza, degno al tutto di Ver- 
gilio, e Vergiliano ne é Jo stile fin nelle minuzie’. On the other hand, Gruppe® 
found in the passage ‘etwas Zusammengestoppeltes, ohne innere Einheit’, 
and thought the opening ‘so stiimperhaft, wie es Virgil nicht im Schlummer 
geschrieben haben kann, nicht in der fliichtigsten Skizze’. Norden? dismissed 
all defence as showing ignorance of Virgil’s style, language, metre, and tech- 
nique. Heinze’® commented : ‘die Sprache begeht nicht nur ganz offenkundige 
Verstésse, sondern lasst die Proprietat der virgilischen Diktion auf Schritt und 
Tritt vermissen.’ Above all, Leo" laid it down that ‘so trockene Verse wie 571- 
574 und so trocken und fehlerhaft gedachte wie 583-587 hat Vergil nie gedichtet, 
und sicher nicht in die Erzahlung des Aeneas’, and contemptuously rejected 
‘die elende Sprache mit ihrem hiilflosen Tasten nach Ausdriicken héheren 
Stils’. It is quite a relief to find Peerlkamp saying merely ‘sunt in versibus istis 
nonnulli pulchri, ac Virgilio digni : sed hinc non sequitur esse Virgilii’.'"* Equally 


' Prolegomena, p. 92 (‘propter tam futtiles ™ Plautinische Forschungen (2nd ed., 1912), 


causas’). 

2 e.g. by Gossrau (1846); Mancuso, 
Classici e Neolatini, 1911, pp. 31 ff.; Noack, 
Rheinisches Museum n.¥. xlviii (1893), 420 ff. 

3 Hartmann, Lc., p. 441. 

+ Classical Philology i (1906), 222. 

5 Fleckeisens Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie, 
xxxi (1885), 399; unfortunately Bachrens’s 
own ideas of how to rewrite Virgil scarcely 
recommend him as a critic. 

* Lc., Pp. 491. 

8 Op. cit., p. 180. 

% Aeneis VI, p. 262. 

10 Virgils epische Technik (3rd ed. 1928), 
P- 45+ 


? Le. p. a7. 


Pp. 42, and see his even more acrimonious re- 
marks in Der Monolog im Drama (1908), p.5,n.1. 
Leo classes the passage with the false ending 
of the Andria, or with ‘Lucili quam sis men- 
dosus’, etc. (Hor. Sat. 1. 10, lines which still 
have defenders: see Burck’s supplement to 
Kiessling—Heinze, 6th ed., p. 411). 

*? Peerlkamp had a simple solution: he 
ejected this passage, and 589-623, and vi. 
493-547. He made an illuminating comment: 
‘ipsi recentiores Europaei, Vida, Fracas- 
torius, Lotichius, multique Neerlandi, ea 
saepe protulerunt quae Virgilius libens pro 
suis agnosceret.’ Libens, indeed! 
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varied judgements have been passed on the relation of the passage to its con- 
text: some critics hold that without it the mention of Helen in 601 is unintel- 
ligible, others that this line needs no previous preparation. It has even been 
claimed that the episode forms a landmark in Aeneas’ development, his first 
great spiritual crisis, victory in which gave him strength to overcome his later 
trial in Carthage.' 

The passage must stand or fall on its style, language, and technique: nothing 
else is relevant, if this cannot be found satisfactory. It can be said at once that 
Norden was very rash in his application of metrical criteria. He noted? that 
in 573, 580, and 587 there is elision of a spondaic word at the caesura, which he 
claims to occur on an average once in 8g lines in normal Virgilian usage. But 
it has been shown by Shipley’ and Johnson‘ that his inference from an overall 
average is no evidence against the passage: the metrical mannerism tends to 
occur in groups,’ and there are often long stretches with no examples. Norden 
confined himself to spondaic words in this position. If elision involving a final 
~m is included in the examination, the groupings can still be seen : e.g. G. 2. 62 
(sulcum ac), 69 (vero et), G. 3. 433 (siccum et), 439 (solem et), G. 4. 205 ( florum et) 
214 (ipsae et), 400 (circum haec), 402 (herbae et), 426 (caelo et).© The passage con- 
tains also a grouping of a different pattern: 572 (Danaum et), 576 (patriam et), 
588 (tactabam et) : this can be paralleled from this book (475 solem et, 478 tecto et, 
484 Priami et, 495 Danai et), and elsewhere.’ Clearly Norden’s metrical approach 
is on no firm ground.’ He questioned also the enclitic est following a long a in 
584 (_feminea in poena est), claiming that there is only one parallel in the whole of 
Virgil (G. 1. 83) for such an enclisis in this position of the line. This is surely 
captious: Norden might just as well suspect his parallel, and the point has no 
conclusive weight towards damnation.® 

Let me now turn to the diction. It is unfortunate that the German critics 
nowhere specify what they object to in the words that they stigmatize. Norden 
and Heinze brand praemetuens (573). This verb occurs in Lucr. 3. 1019 (the 
participle, also at the beginning of a line), Caes. B.G. 7. 49, Phaedr. 1. 16. 4, 
and nowhere else in classical Latin.’® But praefodere (11.473), praenatare (6.705), 
praesciscere (G. 4. 70), all of which occur once only in Virgil, are equally rare :"' 
and here praemetuens is not only effective but psychologically right, marking 
Helen’s terrified anticipation of what she deserves.'* I cannot see that its 


? L. R. Palmer, Mnemosyne, 3rd series, vi 
(1938), 368 ff. But he does not explain why 
so cardinal a passage should have had so 
casual a history. 

? Aeneis VI, Anhang xi. 1. 3 (p. 454). 

3 T.A.P.A. lvi (1925), 172 ff., an interest- 
ing and important paper. 

* CR. xli (1927), 123. 

5 e.g. g. 677, 678, 12. 757, 769, 771 (with 
fixam et, 773). Neither Shipley nor Johnson 
takes account of Virgilian ‘paragraph’- 
structure (e.g. in the group 3. 188, 200, 222), 
but this scarcely weakens their case. 

6 Cf. O. Braum, De monosyllabis ante 
caesuras hexametri latini collocatis, diss. Mar- 
burg, 1906, p. 22. 

? €.8- 5: 737s 743s 744s 747, 7- 66, 69, 70; 
G. 1. 149, 154, 159; G. 2. 347, 348, 355- 

® The frequency of e-—nine times in these 


lines, and immediately preceding the caesura 
in six—might seem suspicious. But in 6. 
212-31 (a highly finished passage, which 
even Peerlkamp did not eject) e¢ occurs eight 
times (and there is another in 211), in four 
cases immediately before the caesura. 

® Cf. Shipley, l.c., p. 182. 

10 It reappears in Auson. 31. 306, Prudent. 
Symm. 2. 681. 

™ Shipley notes how many ‘common’ 
compound verbs appear once only in Virgil: 
‘one might as well question 4. 297 because 
of praesensit’ . 

'2 It seems to me highly probable that 
there is an actual reminiscence here of Lucr. 
3. 1018 ff. ‘at mens sibi conscia factis / prae- 
metuens adhibet stimulos torretque flagellis, / 
nec videt interea qui terminus esse malorum | 
possit nec quae sit poenarum denique finis.’ 
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occurrence makes the passage suspect. Norden further branded satiasse (587), 
again here only in Virgil. But it appears in Lucretius (3. 1004, and coupled at 
that with explere, as it is also coupled in Cic. de rep. 6. 1, de sen. 47), and in 
Cicero’s translation from Homer in de div. 2. 64, ‘poena satiabit Achivos’ ; after 
Virgil it occurs often in Ovid and in Silver Epic, and the passive participle is 
used with a genitive in Ovid, Met. 7. 808, Sil. 4. 436, 16. 604. Leo regards 
cineres satiasse as un-Virgilian. The application of the verb to cineres is bold, 
certainly, but personal feelings are attributed to cinis elsewhere (4. 34, 623) : 
Virgil has cineri ingrato in 6. 213, Catullus has (101. 4) ‘ut. ../... mutam 
nequiquam adloquerer cinerem’, Calvus can say (fr. 16) ‘hoc etiam gaudeat 
ipsa cinis’, Cicero says of one of Verres’ victims (Verr. 5. 128) ‘ex tua calamitate 
cineri atque ossibus filii sui solacium volt aliquod reportare’.' I cannot really 
think that cineres satiasse is in itself impossible ; but one would certainly expect 
an accompanying ablative, as in the line of Cicero quoted above, Livy 8. 20. 10 
‘satiatos iam suppliciis nocentium’, 29. 9. 10 ‘nec satiatus vivorum poena’, Sil. 
4. 735 ‘patrias satiabis caedibus umbras’.*? However, the corrupt state of 587 
(see later) makes this an unsafe objection. 

I pass now to a number of words pilloried by Heinze? (no reasons given), 
with the conclusion ‘das klingt alles an Virgilisches an, ist aber unvirgilisch in 
Wortwahl, Bedeutung oder Verbindung’. 

(a) servantem (568). This is amplified in secreta in sede latentem: Helen is ‘lurk- 
ing’, like the serpent in G. 4. 459 (‘servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba’). 
More often in such a context servare implies ‘guarding’: so 6. 574 f. ‘cernis 
custodia qualis / vestibulo sedeat, facies quae limina servet?’; Ovid, Met. 10 
382 f. ‘nutricis.../... limen servantis alumnae’, F. 1. 173 f. ‘ut possis aditum 
per me, qui limina servo / ad quoscumque voles, inquit, habere deos’ (of Janus), 
Am, 1. 9.8. ‘ille fores dominae servat, at ille ducis’ (of the lover and the soldier). 
But the basic idea in the verb is that of ‘keeping close’ to a place or person ;4 
‘guarding’ is a secondary notion, and it need be no more present here than it is 
in Hor. Epp. 1. 5. 31 ‘atria servantem postico falle clientem’. Helen is close to 
the entrance of the shrine, on the look-out for possible foes, Trojan or Greek : 
a reasonable picture in itself. 

(b) aspicto (569). Did Heinze mean that one might have expected conspicto ? 
This use of aspicio, ‘I catch sight of’, with the accessory idea of suddenness, is 
clear in Ecl. 7. 8 (though there is no other certain example in the Aeneid), and is 
frequent in Comedy (e.g. Plaut. Curc. 337 ‘forte aspicio militem’, Ter Hec. 368 
‘laetae exclamant ‘‘venit”, id quod me repente aspexerant’), which supports 
its use here in a dramatic context. 

(c) erranti (570). An obvious difficulty : Aeneas is still on the palace roof (he 
does not leave it till 632). It cannot refer to the arx in general, as some have 
tried to argue, nor is 4. 691 (oculis errantibus) a relevant parallel, as has been 


' For a remarkable passage involving 
cinis see 5. 785 ff. ‘non media de gente 
Phrygum exedisse nefandis / urbem odiis satis 
est nec poenam traxe per omnem / reliquias 
Troiae: cineres atque ossa peremptac / in- 
sequitur’: how the wolves might have fallen 
on these lines if there had been any hint 
of mystery about their genuineness—ex- 
edisse, poenam traxe per omnem, the ossa of an 
urbs! 


? All these passages show how appropriate 
Satiare is in the context of 587. 

3 Op. cit., p. 45, n. 1. 

* Cf. Madvig, Adversaria Critica, ii. 107, 
against the reading focum servat in Ovid, 
F. 6. 317: ‘non agitur de assidua ad focum 
commoratione.’ I suspect that Aeneas’ in- 
struction in 2. 711 ‘longe servet vestigia 
coniunx’ really means that Creusa is to 
keep fairly close behind. 
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suggested. Its meaning is so closely defined by passimque . . . ferenti that it cannot 
be taken simply to imply ‘bewilderment’ (cf. Ovid, F. 4. 261 ‘obscurae sortis 
patres ambagibus crrant ). It can only mean that Aeneas was pacing about the 
roof, looking everywhere: not unintelligible, perhaps not even odd in view of 
the strange setting of the whole scene from 460 onwards." 

(d) sibi infestos (571). If sibi is taken closely with infestos, there is a perfectly 
natural compression of language (for qui sibi infesti essent) ; but it might be taken 
with praemetuens. For ob with infestus cf. Sall. Jug. 14. 17 ‘reges . . . ob vostram 
amicitiam infesti’ (but it is a comparatively rare construction, with no 
parallel in verse). 

(e) invisa (574). It is, of course, tempting to take this as ‘unseen’ (cf. Servius 
auctus on 592, ed. Harv.), which would give a characteristic extension of 
abdiderat sese, with the adjective in a natural relationship to sedebat. But this is 
quite improbable: apart from Cato, agr. 141. 2 (with visus), Cic. har. resp. 57 
(with inauditus), and Apul. Met. 5. 3. 5, this sense occurs only in the Vulgate and 
in other late texts. Further, invisa clearly applies not only to aris sedebat* but to 
abdiderat sese as well, and the meaning ‘hateful’ provides a climax to the three 
preceding lines : there she sat in hiding, the hated woman, loathed by Trojans, 
loathed by Greeks, loathed especially at this moment by Aeneas.’ In the con- 
text, ‘unseen’ would be intolerably lame and tame. I doubt if it would have 
occurred to Virgil, or to any Latin writer, that invisa here had any ambiguity. 

(f) exarsere ignes animo (575). Virgil does not use ignis elsewhere of anger,* 
nor is exardescere found elsewhere in classical Latin with ignis as subject, either 
literally or metaphorically (but cf. Sen. Epp. 91. 1 ‘exarsit incendium’) ;* but 
he has exarsit dolor (5. 172, cf. 8. 219 f.), exarsit violentia (11. 376), exarsit in iras (7. 
445), and the phrase in question is far less remarkable than 9g. 65 f. “Rutulo 
muros et castra tuenti / ignescunt irae, duris dolor ossibus ardet’, where ignescunt 
irae is a striking experiment in language. 

(g) subit ira . . . ulcisci (575-6). The infinitive is natural to poetic idiom, 
although there is no exact parallel with ira: cf. 9. 757 f. ‘si. . . cura subisset / 
rumpere claustra manu’,® Ovid, ex Poni. 4. 7. 30 ‘venit in adversos impetus ire 
viros’. 

(h) parto triumpho (578.) For the use of parto cf. parere victoriam ; if the Roman 
term seems incongruous in a Trojan context, what of 4. 37 f. ‘Africa terra 
triumphis / dives’? 

(i) Iliadum turba (580). Wagner derides this (‘nonne vero insulsum, in con- 
salutatione propinquorum turbam Iliacam commemorari?’), finding it in- 
appropriate unless 579 is ejected (see later) : but what is insulsum in a picture 
of Helen free and triumphant, returning home with a vast retinue of captive 


' The curious suggestion was made by 
Heidtmann that erranti . . . ferenti refers to 
Helen, not to Aeneas. This scholar, whose 
text of this book was published at Wesel in 
1882, ejected 230 lines as spurious, boasting 
that he had beaten Peerlkamp’s record. 

? It has been suggested that aris is dative, 
with invisa (cf. Gerloff, Vindiciae Vergilianae, 
diss. Iena, 1911, pp. 35, 38, and Palmer, 
lc., p. 375, 0. 2). But this is no more justifi- 
able than it would be to take ratibus superbis 
as dative with invisam in 4. 540. Aris must 


be ablative. 

3 Note the juxtaposition in 7. 570 f. 
‘Erinys, / invisum numen’: Helen is no 
numen, but she is an Erinys. 

* Unless possibly in 7. 577, where Servius 
interprets igni as ‘ipso fervore deditionis’. 
Cf. Val. Flacc. 1. 748 ‘saevos irarum concipit 
ignes’. 

5 Note Ovid, Met. 6. 708 ‘arserunt agitati 
fortius ignes’ (of love). 

® Perhaps also Prop. 1. 11. 5 (but see 
Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 32). 
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Trojan women (cf. 785 f. ‘non ego... /...Grais servitum matribus ibo’) ? For 
Iliades cf. 3. 65, 11. 34 f. “Troianaque turba / et . . . Iliades’ ; it is a Virgilian 
usage in this sense, and occurs elsewhere only in Ovid, H. 16. 338 (which may 
not be Ovid’s work). 

(J) exstinxisse nefas (585). It has been denied’ that nefas can be used of a 
person (8. 688 is no parallel); but Cornelius Severus (ap. Sen. Suas. 6. 26) 
appears to use patricium nefas of Cethegus and Catiline,? and Statius has 
(Th. 7. 514) ‘nupsi equidem peperique nefas’ (Iocasta to her son). The phrase is 
certainly remarkable; but Aeneas is as concerned to justify himself as Sinon 
was in 157 (‘fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere iura’), and to blot out a 
nefas is equivalent to upholding what is fas. If nefas is thought inadmissible 
with reference to a person, it might still be taken of the ‘sin’ of which Helen is 
the embodiment. 

(k) ferebar (588). The meaning is doubtful. Actual moverrent may be meant 
(cf. 337, 511, 725), though one would expect a goal to be added: if so, Aeneas 
begins to plunge forward to attack Helen, forgetting that he is on the roof. But 
ferebar is better taken of Aeneas’ frenzied state (cf. 4. 376 ‘heu furiis incensa 
feror’). The line may well be a stopgap (see later). 

So much for Heinze’s specific points; I cannot see that his presumable 
objections amount to anything like cumulative evidence against the Virgilian 
character of the passage. Much more serious are the problems raised by 
sceleratas poenas (576), merentis (585), and by the text of 579, 584, and 587. I 
shall now consider these. 

(a) sceleratas sumere poenas. ‘A variety, perhaps a harsh one, for sceleris poenas 
sumere or poenas ex scelerata sumere’ (Conington) ; ‘an artificial but quite Virgilian 
way of saying “‘punishment of a criminal” ’ (Mackail) ; ‘sceleratas sumere poenas 
kann Vergil so wenig sagen wie sumpsisse merentes [sic] poenas, und gewiss nicht 
beides hintereinander’ (Leo) ;> ‘unanstéssig’ (Birt).4 The sentiment is clearly 
that of 12. 949 ‘poenas scelerato ex sanguine sumit’ (which Leo infers was the 
‘interpolator’s’ model). But the phrase is remarkable, and suggested parallels 
are irrelevant (6. 563 sceleratum insistere limen;5 G. 2. 256 sceleratum frigus ;° 
7. 766 patriasque explerit sanguine poenas).” A faintly possible analogy is Prop. 1. 
13. 10 ‘multarum miseras exiget una vices’, where Shackleton Bailey suggests 
that miseras may be equivalent to a misero, and quotes this line in illustration.® 
I think that it bears all the marks of a Virgilian invention: it does not seem in 
the least like a coinage by some poetaster. Conington’s interpretation is 
reasonable enough: I do not believe the view that sceleratas means that Aeneas 
is judging his own intention as a scelus which must nevertheless be committed. 
Such self-condemnation is ruled out by laudabor (586), and there is no moral 
content in nullum memorabile nomen (583). 


' Birt, op. cit., p. 161, n. 1. 

2 This parallel was noted by Forbiger ; but 
exstinctum following nefas there is a con- 
jecture only, though a probable one (by 
Gronovius), based on this passage, for MS. 
est tune. 

3 Plautinische Forschungen, p. 43, n. 

+ Op. cit., p. 161, n. 1. 

$ Fairclough, l.c., p. 223; see Norden, 
ad loc. 

® Noack, l.c., p. 425, n. 


7 Belling, Studien iiber die Compositionskunst 
Vergils in der Aeneide (Leipzig, 1899), p. 178. 
8 Propertiana, p. 39; he regards vices as 
equivalent to ultionem, noting Servius on 
2 


- 433. 

® Cf. Palmer, l.c., p. 377; Pascal, op. cit., 
p. 120, n. 2; Hatch, Classical Philology liv 
(1959), 255 f. Gossrau comments ‘sceleratae 
poenae sunt eae, quibus novum scelus com- 


mittitur . . .; ita Orestes in Clytaemnestra 
sceleratas poenas sumpsit’. 
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(b) sumpsisse merentis | laudabor poenas. The construction is an extension of the 
infinitive uses with dicor, existimor, as in Persius 1. 86 f. ‘doctas posuisse figuras / 
laudatur’ (Prop. 1. 7. 11 is analogous, ‘me laudent doctae solum placuisse 
puellae’) ; for other verbs cf. Prop. 4. 11. 36 ‘uni nupta fuisse legar’, Ovid, 
Am. 2. 6. 61 ‘colligor ex ipso dominae placuisse sepulcro’ (in both, praise is 
implicit), Donatus ad Ter. Eun. 479 ‘reprehensus est tacuisse’. Virgil’s phrase 
looks conservative enough beside Ovid, Am. 1. 14. 33 f. ‘quas... Dione / pingitur 
umenti sustinuisse manu’. 

Merentis is far more difficult. If it is genitive singular, it is an unparalleled 
construction ; Gossrau explzins it as equivalent to de merente (similarly Heyne, 
Forbiger) : Belling saw in the genitive construction ‘einen Hauch echt vergili- 
schen Geistes’,' Peerlkamp commented ‘poenas alicuius sumere vix Latinum est’. 
If it is accusative plural, as most now take it, and as the run of the lines suggests, 
it gives little less trouble: it has been thought to bear a passive sense (so 
Wagner), which may perhaps be supported from Statius, S. 4. 3. 145 ‘seriem 
merentis aevi’ ;? more probably it is an experiment like scelerates, with the 
epithet transferred from the culprit to the punishment. I prefer to regard it 
as accusative. If this is right, it finally excludes the interpretation of sceleratas 
as a piece of self-condemnation: the same act cannot be at once a scelus and 
merens in the eyes of the same person. Again, the expression looks to me more 
like the work of Virgil than like a clever idea on the part of a ‘sciolus’. 

(c) The text of 579. This line has been rejected even by some who do not 
reject the whole passage : Wagner tartly enjoins ‘abeat ineptissimus versiculus, 
unde irrepsit’. Patris is a late correction of patres, but the run of the line 
supports it, as well as the natural sense. The pattern in coniugium, domum patris, 
natos—husband (for this use of contugium cf. 11. 270), ancestral home, children— 
is a familiar triple arrangement :* so Sinon sighs gustily for his patria, his nati, 
and his parens (137 f.); cf. Stat. Th. 3. 578 f. ‘liquere domos dilectaque laeti / 
conubia et primo plorantes limine natos’, ib. 7. 719 ‘et domus et coniunx et 
amantes litora nati’, Minucius Felix 2. 1 ‘relicta domo, coniuge, liberis’. If 
patres is read, the pattern becomes coniugium domumque, patres natosque, making 
a jerky rhythm and isolating videbit from the first pair of objects, as well as 
spoiling the natural triad. 

The use of patres for parentes (cf. soceros of both parents-in-law, 457) is frequent 
in inscriptions,* but there is no certain example of it in literary Latin,’ and 
there seems no reason why either Virgil or an interpolator pretending to be 
Virgil should have wanted to use it here. Mackail’s idea that patres natosque 
may mean ‘the older and younger generations of her family’ is astonishing. 
But it is an irrelevant objection to patres that Helen’s mother is to be presumed 
dead, or that as her father was really Jupiter she could hardly visit him 


* Op. cit., p. 181. 

? See Helm, Philologische Wochenschrift, 
1934, col. 1419, where this line of Virgil is 
adduced; Frére concurs; Vollmer, more 
probably, takes seriem as object of merentis. 
Immerens is passive in Fulgentius, aet. mund. 
p. 153. 4. Wackernagel, who holds these 
lines to be interpolated, seems to take 
merentis in 585 as a passive (Vorlesungen tiber 
Syntax, i. 286). 

3 -que with coniugium is the link between 


ibit and videbit ; cf. 6. 683 ‘fataque fortunasque 
virum moresque manusque’, where the 
grouping is similar (faiu, fortunas virum, 
moresque manusque) . 

* Léfstedt, Syntactica, i. 69; it seems 
especially common near Trier (Fahnestock 
and Peaks, 7.A.P.A. xliv [1913], 80). 

5 Ovid, Met. 4. 61 has been adduced, but 
patres need not mean parertes either there or 
in the passages noted by Langen on Val. 
Flacc. 1. 150. 
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(a bright thought of Wagner’s, apparently serious). Usage is enough to dispose 
of patres, without the aid of contortions.' 

The main objection brought against the line is that it interrupts the con- 
nexion between 578 and 580 (so Kviéala), as well as being weak in itself 
(Wagner). But there is no interruption: the thought is clear—shall Helen 
return in triumph (578) to the bosom of her family (579), with a train of 
captive slaves (580)? Nor is the line ‘superfluous and feeble’ (Mackail) : it 
is a natural and moving reflection on the part of one who has just visualized 
deserta Creusa, | et direpta domus et parvi casus luli (562-3). I see no reason to eject 
the line. 

(d) The text of 584. Servius gives habet haec victoria laudem: the reading nec 
habet for habet haec, accepted by many editors, including Hirtzel, is an early in- 
trusion,* arising clearly from the negative in 583 and from failure to see the 
thought-connexion if habet haec is kept, which in turn is bound up with the 
proper punctuation of 585. Haec is necessary : Aeneas is speaking of a particular 
victoria, and the form that it takes is explained in exstinxisse nefas. Tamen (585) 
belongs primarily to habet, and its force extends to laudabor (586) ; Mackail 
and Janell, who both retain habet haec, make tamen unintelligible by their 
punctuation, which makes it apply to laudabor only.* I would punctuate thus :* 


namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
feminea in poena est, habet haec victoria laudem 
exstinxisse nefas tamen, et sumpsisse merentis 
laudabor poenas. 


The long postponement of tamen is uncomfortable, and the rhythm lumbers, 
but the whole makes sense: for a nearly similar (though less awkward) rhythm 
cf. 9. 44 f. ‘ergo etsi conferre manum pudor iraque monstrat, / obiciunt portas 
tamen et praecepta facessunt’. 

Victoria is curious at first sight. It must mean something like ‘achievement’ : 
so in 10. 409, when a shepherd has fired the woodland and the fire spreads, ‘ille 
sedens victor flammas despectat ovantis’, and in 11. 565 Metabus is victor when 
he has safely got himself and the baby Camilla across the flooded Amasenus. 

(e) The text of 587. This is probably irremediable. The Servian manuscripts 
vary between famam, famae ; flammae is the vulgate reading, which the Oxford 
text retains. Some emendations offered are: ultoris fama (Thilo)$; ultricis poenae 
(Belling) ;° ultrici et flamma cineres (Peerlkamp) ;7 ultricique manu cineres (Schoell) ; 
ultricemque famem (Leo) ;° altricis famam (Nettleship, suggesting a lacuna after 
iuvabit).? These are eloquent of despair ; even more desperate is the suggestion 


h. v. laudem, extinxisse nefas, tamen; et... . 
5 In his text of 1886, inaccessible to me. 


' Natos too has been criticized, since in 
Homer there is an only child, Hermione; 


but other legends mention a son, Nicostratus 
(Apollodorus, Bibl. 3. 11. 1, where see 
Frazer’s note for this and other versions of 
Helen’s family). But this is pedantry: nati 
is conventional ,and a natural convention. 

2 See Fraenkel, 7.R.S. xxxviii (1948), 137. 

3 Mackail: habet h. v. laudem, | exstinxisse 
nefas; tamen et .. .; Janell: habet h. v. laudem: | 
extinxisse nefas tamen et. . . (similarly Ladewig— 
Deuticke, but with a full stop after laudem). 

* Birt, op. cit., p. 161, n. 1, reads: habet 


© Op. cit., p. 182; B. ingeniously observes 
‘die Wiederholung des Wortes . . . ist in 
dem ganzen Abschnitt so wenig vermieden, 
dass es nichts ausmacht, ob es noch einmal 
mehr steht’. 

7 P. explains that 
Helenam in flammas inicere. 

8 Plautinische Forschungen, p. 42, n. 3; L. 
adds ‘das ist aber wohl zu gut fiir diesen 
Poeten’. 

% Ancient Lives of Vergil, p. 24. 


Aeneas intended 
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that ultricis flammae can be taken as genitive after animum.' Baehrens explains 
the line as an assortment of glosses, concluding ‘haec omnia, quae pro suo 
nimirum captu breviter lector quidam adiecerat, mox sciolus in qualemcumque 
versus speciem redegit’.? These scioli were a hard-working lot. 

Flammae is an obvious stopgap. Ultrix flamma cannot mean ‘avenging anger’, 
as has been imagined, for flamma never means ‘anger’ in classical Latin, and 
this sense cannot be justified here from ignes in 575: in Stat. Th. 11. 4 ‘signavit 
muros ultricis semita flammae’, the reference is to punishment by lightning, 
and so offers no more support than does the occurrence of similar expressions 
in Christian writers*—indeed flammae here might well be due to a copyist with 
his mind fixed on hell fire. 

Birt* defended the expression ultrix fama as an invention for fama ultionis, 
comparing Prop. 2. 32. 21 ‘famae iactura pudicae’, where he took fama pudica 
as meaning fama pudicitiae :5 but this is no parallel. It is explained in Thes. L.L.® 
as ‘ea laus quae ultorem sequetur’, surely impossible. Ulirix means ‘vengeance- 
bringing’. It is used (a) of the Furies, passim; (b) of war (Stat. S. 5. 2. 150, Sil. 
2. 423); (c) of weapons (Aen. 11. 590, Stat. Th. 5. 117, 10. gt1, Sil. 1. 539, 
12. 414); (d) of instruments, etc., of punishment (catenae, Stat. Th. 2. 271; 
flamma, ib. 11. 4; manus, ib. 11. 693 ; dextera, Quintil. decl. 3. 8; umbra, ‘a ghost’, 
ib. 10. 19; undae, Ovid, Met. 3. 190; rates, id. ex Pont. 5.90; daps, Sen. Thy. 894) ; 
(e) of places (Tartara, Stat. Th. 10. 25; Europa, id. Ach. 1. 397); (f) of time 
(dies, Lucan 7. 782; hora, Sil. 5. 655) ; (g) of emotions (curae, Aen. 6. 274; rabies, 
Stat. Th. 4. 360; irae, ib. 11. 563; paemtentia, Quintil. decl, 12. 11). There 
is no place here for ultrix fama. But even if the phrase is conceded as a possible 
invention, its only meaning could be ‘fame that brings vengeance’. How could 
Aeneas’ fama bring vengeance on Helen ? How, for that matter, can fama ‘bring 
vengeance’ at all? 

There is the further problem of the construction, if ultricts famae is swallowed 
as a possible reading. Explere occurs nowhere else with a genitive, and it could 
only be explained here by analogy with the genitive use after unplere (which 
is found with abstracts first in Livy). But even if this in turn were thought 
possible, is it a probable supplementation of animum explesse? For animum 
explere in itself means ‘to satisfy the feelings’, and the context normally shows 
what those feelings are: thus, Ter. Andr. 188 ‘dum tempus ad eam rem tulit, 
sivi, animum (‘pleasures’) ut expleret suom’, Hec. 755 ‘exple animum (‘mis- 
givings’) eis’, Cic Clu. 202 ‘nemo huic tam iniquus praeter parentem fuit, cuius 
non animum (‘enmity’) iam expletum esse putemus’. An ablative (voluptate, 
gaudio, etc.) is sometimes added, marking the means of satisfaction. Here, then, 
we should have to assume that ultricis famae takes the place of such an ablative, 
which seems to me in the highest degree unlikely. I cannot believe in ultricis 
Samae as a sound reading. The sense is complete at iuvabit: ‘animum explesse’ 


' Pascal, op. cit., p. 120, n. 2, following a 
suggestion by Heyne. 

? Lc.; pp. 399 f. 

3 Firmicus Maternus, de err. prof. relig. 
16. 2 ‘quid enim meretur aliud parricida, 
nisi ut perpetua <con)tinuatione flammarum 
ante sententiam dei cotidie flammis ultricibus 
concremetur?’; Rufinus, Aist. 3. 7. 8 ‘si 
possent ultrices poenarum flammas lacri- 
marum ubertate restinguere’; Valerianus 


4599.3 Oo 


Cemenelensis, hom. 8. 5 ‘ultrices criminum 
flammae’. But it must be granted that 
Firmicus Maternus has two clear Virgilian 
echoes in the de errore (3. 1 ‘pro iniuria 
spretae fecerat formae’, 6. 7 ‘Liber. . . cum 
semiviro comitatu fugiens’). 

* Op. cit., p. 161, n. 1. 

5 Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana, p. 
explains differently. 

© s.v. expleo, col. 1717. 42. 


126, 
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means ‘to have satisfied my hatred’. I suspect that Nettleship was right in 
suggesting a lacuna before 587, and that the Servian reading ultricis famam 
should be retained, though unintelligible, as a remnant of the lost context. 

Such are the main problems of language and text, and I do not seek to 
minimize them. In addition to his stylistic objections, Heinze’ makes much of 
the point that 577-87 forms an unprecedented Selbstgesprdch in Aeneas’ 
narrative to Dido, producing an effect that in his view is unnatiirlich und frostig. 
This is mechanical criticism. Whatever the defects of the passage, the situation 
envisaged is strikingly dramatic: and this Selbstgesprach is a fundamental part 
of the drama, heightening the quiet words of Venus when she so mysteriously 
appears. Why should such an effect be thought un-Virgilian, even if it is un- 
precedented ?? 

There are, however, other problems, notably the repetitive vocabulary and 
expression : aspicio (569), aspiciet (578, used differently) ; poenas Danaum (572), 
sceleratas sumere poenas (576), feminea in poena (584), sumpsisse merentis .. . poenas 
(585-5) ; deserti coniugts iras (572), subit tra (575), furiata mente (588) ; exarsere ignes 
animo (575), 7 rota arserit igni (581, differently) ; ulcisct (576), ultricis (587) ; patriae 
(573, of Greece), patriam (576, of Troy), patrias Mycenas (577); laudem (584), 
laudabor (586), famam (?) (587), with nomen (583). There are contradictions : 
Aeneas sees Helen limina Vestae servantem (567), in 574 Helen arts invisa sedebat ; 
in 572 she is afraid of Menelaus, in 579 she is imagined in happy reunion with 
him. The last line (588) looks like a stopgap : furiata mente’ is rather obvious, and 
if the passage had been fully integrated with what follows, one would not have 
expected falia iactabam et . . . but talia tactanti, dependent on a following verb 
(cf. 1. 102, g. 621; Ovid, Met. 12. 476; Lucan 5. 700; Sil. 1. 448, 4. 649, 
11. 155; Stat. 7h. 7. 668). I suspect that these peculiarities contain a clue to 
the way in which the passage should be regarded (see later). 

But there are clear Virgilian touches. Jamque adeo (567) is entirely in Virgil’s 
manner ;* so is the pattern of 568, 570, 574 (participles or verbs at the beginning 
and end of the line) ;5 so is the pattern of elision in sese atque at the caesura (574; 
cf. 61, 413, 514, etc.). There is a characteristic arrangement in 581-2, with the 
two short interrogative clauses rammed home by a third that occupies a whole 
line. Alliteration® and assonance are Virgilian, and the pauses are varied and 
controlled: the lines do not read woodenly. Virgil always has victoria in the 
position which it occupies in 584: a normal and natural place for it, but Ovid, 
Lucan, and Silius occasionally place it elsewhere. Sudarit sanguine (582) is both 
Ennian (Sc. 181 V.) and Lucretian (5. 1131). And the picture of the flames 
giving Aeneas his glimpse of Helen (569~70) is just the kind of light-effect that 
Virgil does so well (cf. 2. 694, 7. 8, 8. 391, 11. 143). 

Let us now assume that nothing stood in Virgil’s text between 566 and 589. 
We shall find that (a) cum (589) is inapplicable; (6) Venus’ action in continuit 
(593) and her words in 594 have no explanation; (c) her admonition in 596 f. 


' Op. cit., p. 47. 

? Birt (op. cit., p. 161, n. 1) objects to the 
absence of inguam or the like; but its 
presence would have been /frostig in the 
extreme. Yet Birt himself (p. 131) adduces 
this passage to illustrate Hor. Epod. 4. 11 ff., 
where liberrima indignatio breaks into speech 
(with no inguit) in a context not unlike in 
tone. 


3 Again in 407, and nowhere else in Virgil ; 
it recurs in Sil. 2. 210, Val. Flacc. 8. 445. 

* Cf. Leo, Ausgewdhlte kleine Schriften, ii. 
52 


§ See Norden, Aeneis VI, Anhang III. A. 2. 
® Cf. Kviéala, op. cit., pp. 33 ff.; with 


exstinxisse .. . sumpsisse . . . explesse compare 
4- 603 ff. ( fuisset . . . tulissem . . . implessem . . . 
exstinxem .. . dedissem). 
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follows awkwardly close upon 560 ff., where Aeneas had already taken thought 
for his family; (d) the mention of Helen (601) is mysterious, as Servius saw, 
though it can be explained (especially with the allusion to Paris) as a general 
reflection on the ultimate human cause of the war.' Obviously, something 
stood, or was planned to stand, where the ‘Helen-episode’ stands now. It has 
been assumed (e.g. by Heinze) that Virgil had originally represented Aeneas 
as intending to die, either in battle or by his own hand (cf. 317, 353), but that 
he removed the lines, leaving a lacuna which was later filled by an interpolator. 
But such a representation would have been very extraordinary: in 560 ff. 
Aeneas’ mind is filled with fear for his family ; he looks round to see quae sit me 
circum copia (564), clearly with the intention of going to protect them ;* he finds 
himself quite alone—and did he then decide that all he could do was to die? 
Impossible. The theory goes back to Ti. Claudius Donatus, who, after finding 
in 565-6 evidence that Aeneas is patting himself on the back for his own fides et 
constantia, proceeds at once to comment on the appearance of Venus in 589, 
which he treats as a piece of whitewashing to conceal Venus’ real responsibility 
for Aeneas’ misfortunes: ‘omnes . . . duplicem voluntariae mortis occasionem 
nancti . . . aut praecipites dederant sese aut petierant flammas: ne et ipse 
alterum facerem aut, quod supererat tertium, hostis occideret remanentem, 
mater mea. . . me ab ‘vsis inefficacissimis actibus revocavit.’ Inefficacissimi actus 
indeed : and the dreary ‘interpretatio’ of Venus’ speech which follows shows 
plainly what heavy weather the commentator was making of his text with its 
supposed continuity from 566 direct to 589. The death-motif is quite incon- 
gruous: the passage preserved by Servius contains something that is not in- 
congruous but heightens the tension with true poetic insight. Why reject what 
we are told stood there, in favour of what surely never stood there? 

An interesting theory was produced by K6rte,? who noted that if the reader’s 
eye passes directly from 566 to 632, the narrative runs with reasonable smooth- 
ness from Aeneas’ realization of his position to his descent from the palace-roof. 
Kérte deduced that 589-631 was a later addition by Virgil, after he had read 
the book to Augustus, to strengthen his defence of Aeneas for deserting Troy ; 
that Virgil never completed the transition needed to integrate the new scene 
with what he had previously composed ; and that an interpolator hit upon the 
plan ‘das Loch im Gewebe der Dichtung mit dem grobdrahtigen eigenen 
Gespinst zu stopfen’.* Kérte had two main grounds. The first is the relation of 
596-600 to 560-3 : he feels that the two passages cannot both have stood in an 
original plan, and concludes that Virgil must have meant to remodel the 
earlier lines. But the difficulty is more apparent than real. In 560-3 Aeneas 
realizes the danger of his family: in 596-600 he learns from Venus that they 
are yet safe, and his search to find quae sit me circum copia (564) is answered—he 
has lost all human aid, but divinity is at his side. If nothing stood between the 
two passages they would jar: but it is not necessary to assume more than that 
something did stand between them. Kérte’s second argument is based on the 

* Cf. Heinze, op. cit., p. 50. Tyndaridis facies (601) occurs in a papyrus 

? Cf. O. Walter, Die Entstehung der Halb- dated by E. G. Turner to the first century 
verse in der Aeneis, diss. Giessen, 1933, P. 34. A.D.: see Studi in onore di Aristide Calderini e 

3 Hermes li (1916), 145 ff. Roberto Paribeni (1957), ii. 157 ff., and J. G. 

4 Peerlkamp regarded 589-623 as Milne, 7.H.S. xxviii (1908), 125. Even 
spurious. If the Venus-scene had been inter- Heidtmann retained the scene, in a mangled 


polated, which of course is nonsense, it must form. 
have happened very early, for non tibi 
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reading ducente deo in 632. Here both deo and dea are attested, and the line is 


a good example of an early Virgilian problem.' Korte holds that deo is only 
justifiable without the Venus-scene, and that with it dea is a necessary reading. 
This is a stronger argument: for the generalizing deo, equivalent to numine,” 
is indeed odd when Aeneas has just seen the numina magna deum (623) razing 
Troy, quite apart from its stranger:ess with reference to Venus who has so lately 
said tutum patrio te limine sistam (620). Kérte seems to me to have a possible case 
here for the later composition of 589-631, but I cannot see that it proves 567-88 
to be an interpolation ; if anything, it would suggest that these lines were in 
fact a Virgilian draft of a transition-scene : Kérte does not discuss 567-88 at all, 
but takes it for granted that they are not genuine, accepting the thesis that the 
language and metrical technique are proof against Virgilian origin. 

The supposed interpolator would have had to be, in Heinze’s words, ‘kein 
ungebildeter Mann’. The passage shows knowledge of Virgil’s way of writing. 
It shows a Virgilian familiarity with the motifs of Greek tragedy, for there is 
clear affinity with Euripides (Or. 1137 ff.), as was long ago seen,’ and possibly 
the striking phrase of Helen as Troiae et patriae communis Erinys (573; cf. Lucan 
10. 59, where Cleopatra is dedecus Aegypti, Latii feralis Erinys, which looks to me 
like a downright imitation of this line) may derive from Aeschylus (Ag. 749).* 
It shows one plain reminiscence of Ennius (582). The general conception may 
well be an adaptation of the legend that Menelaus drew his sword against 
Helen, but put it up at the sight of her breast.’ But the interpolator would have 
had to be more than merely learned : he would have had to possess vision and 
imagination, and deep dramatic insight. In spite of their problems, the more 
I read these lines, the less they seem to me the work of a pedestrian hack. 
Gruppe thought that they were composed by a dishonest bookshop-assistant, a 
pretty nineteenth-century phantasy : none of the chief opponents of the passage 
ever seems properly to have faced the fact that it is brilliantly conceived and 
arrestingly treated. It is not reasonable to dismiss Servius’ statement dog- 
matically ; we should consider why Virgil should have discarded any lines that 
he had written, or why his executors, knowing their duty to him, should have 
removed any passage that they felt he would have wished discarded. Virgil 
would not have acted so because he suddenly discovered that he had been 
writing nonsense, or impieties, or inconsistencies ; nor was he so dull that only 
a shrewd executor could spot imperfections. The only reason could be his own 
dissatisfaction with something not sufficiently shaped or only tentatively 


' deo V, above dea; in M dea has been 
corrected to deo; in P dea is a supralineal 
correction of de; Schol. Veron. on v. 467 
quotes the line with deo. Servius (here and on 
1. 382, 4. 228, 7. 498), Macrobius (3. 8. 1), 
Aelius Donatus (on Ter. Ad. 894, Eun. 875) 
support deo. Ti. Claudius Donatus read 
abducente dea (wicked Venus persuading her 
son to desert his post). The balance is 
strong in favour of the masculine. 

2 See Thes. L.L. s.v. deus, col. 890. 16 ff., 
for the masculine used of a male or female 
numen (but Catull. 61. 64 is wrongly classi- 
fied). Both Servius and Macrobius quote 
Calvus ‘pollentemque deum Venerem’ 
(these scholia are closely related, cf. Servius 


on 7. 498); this may have been a neoteric 
mannerism, since the corresponding Greek 
usage of Oeds is frequent in Callimachus 
(see Pfeiffer’s index). 

3 See Heinze, op. cit., p. 48. 

* Heinze denies this, adducing instead 
Eur. Or. 1388. There is no reason why both 
passages should not lie behind the phrase, as 
well as Ennius, Sc. 71 V. ‘Lacedaemonia 
mulier, Furiarum una’, which Fraenkel (on 
Aesch. L.c.) thinks may go back to Euripides. 

5 Eur. Andr. 627 ff., Ar. Lys. 155 f.; the 
story goes back to the Jlias Parva. Cf. Gerloff, 
op. cit., pp. 25 ff.; Mancuso, Lc., p. 25; 
Noack, l.c., p. 428. 
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handled. Obviously there were such passages. The Servian Life makes it plain 


that the two passages named as deleted are illustrations only! of the principle 
on which Virgil’s editors worked (‘ut in principio’, etc.). Without being drawn 
into the vortex of «he ille ego controversy (and it does not follow, of course, 
that both passages, were removed for the same reasons), I feel it justifiable to 
claim that the ‘Helen-episode’, in the state in which Servius has preserved it, 
is precisely the kind of thing that Virgil wished most of all not to survive as his 
authorized, finished work, and that it was recognized by his executors as such. 
The lines could have reached Servius in various ways: as Shipley says, ‘Virgil’s 
workshop must have been littered with rough drafts, etc.’,? many of which 
would have been discarded by Virgil in his lifetime ; Probus or Hyginus, who 
had access to actual manuscripts of the poet,’ might well have kept a copy; 
or some friend, recognizing the power behind the imperfections of an 
obviously unrevised piece, may have preserved it in full knowledge that it was 
uncanonical.* 

The authority of the chief denigrators of the passage is such that it needs 
courage to disagree with them. But they have been strangely dogmatic, and it 
would have been better if they had done something more explicit and con- 
structive than merely listing words and expressions that in their view merit 
abuse. Others have already shown that Norden’s metrical argument is a 
fallacy ; I hope that my own detailed examination of the linguistic problems has 
shown that, though some of them are formidable, they do not put the passage 
beyond the Virgilian pale. Paradoxical as it may seem, I feel that the very 
imperfections of these lines speak for Servius’ good faith. I think that it is a 
mistake to regard the passage as a unit, a single draft: it looks much more like 
a collection of drafts, stages, or strata in a scheme, with a clear disintegration 
towards the end. The opening lines (567-70), far from being stiimperhaft, are 
firmly wrought, and, taken alone, present no insoluble problem: they might 
even be the beginning of a final draft. The next four lines (571-4) may also 
belong to this stratum, but aris invisa sedebat suggests the beginning of an 
alternative plan to limina Vestae servantem. From 575 onwards the idea of 
‘punishment’ is worked out in various forms, starting with the experimental 
sceleratas sumere poenas (576). The opening of the soliloquy (577-82) looks like 
something fairly definitive. But from 583 to 587 we have what is obviously 
tentative and incomplete :5 there is the repeated poena, poenas, with sumpsisse 
merentis poenas plainly an experiment on the lines of sceleratas sumere poenas and 
surely an alternative idea to it—the two could not have stood in a final draft, as, 
to do him justice, Leo pointed out; Aabet haec victoria laudem exstinxisse nefas 
starts a train of thought to which laudabor is alternative. This tentative set of 
notes may have ended with animumque explesse iuvabit, and the corrupt 587 may 
represent the start of a new plan (famam is an obvious variant on the theme 
of laus), with a reworking of the idea of vengeance (ultricis here, ulcisci above, 
5,76). Cineres satiasse meorum might be an alternative to animum explesse ; it might 


Cf. Bill, Classical Philology xxvii (1932), ambigebat, quo magis iudicium hominum 


168 f. 

2 T.A.P.A. lvi (1925), 184. 

3 See Aulus Gellius, 13. 21. 4 (Probus), 1. 
21.2 (Hyginus) ; cf. Bill, Lc. 

* Cf. Donatus, vita 33 ‘recitavit et pluri- 
bus, sed neque frequenter et ea fere de quibus 


experiretur’. 

5 Jahn, retaining Aabet haec in 584, adds 
‘ich habe . . . die folgenden drei Verse als 
Dittogramm ausgesondert, bin aber meiner 
Sache keineswegs sicher’. 
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also be a jotting of a new idea, based on 431 ‘Iliaci cineres et flamma extrema 
meorum’. The last line of the passage (588) has all the signs of being a temporary 
link with what follows. The whole thing, in fact, suggests a picture of Virgil’s 
mind at work. The two most difficult phrases, sceleratas poenas and merentis 
poenas (really one difficulty, and there are many other expressions in the 
Aeneid equally hard), suggest his later manner, as Mackail points out. Servius 
has handed down a piece of raw material only, and if it is recognized as such 
it can be judged in a proper perspective. An industrious sciolus would not have 
been capable of the imaginative conception that the passage shows both in 
thought and in expression ; nor, if he had expected to deceive scholars by a 
flawless forgery, would he have composed a passage so full of repetitive hesita- 
tions and contradictions.' Virgil’s executors knew quite well what they were 
doing when they did not include it in their authoritative text: they were doing 
what Virgil himself would have wished. 


The University of Liverpool R. G. Austin 


Note. The time needed for the preparation of this paper was provided by 
my tenure of a Leverhulme Research Fellowship, for which I am deeply 
grateful. 


' Cf. Funaioli, Studi di letteratura antica ui. i. 245. 





LUCIAN AS SOCIAL SATIRIST: 


Tuis paper owes its inspiration to a remark made by Professor M. Rostovtzeff; 
in a note in his Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire on the widespread 
social unrest of the first two centuries A.p., having cited other literary authorities 
such as Dio Chrysostom, Aelius Aristides, etc., he writes: “The social problem 
as such, the cleavage between the poor and the rich, occupies a prominent place 
in the dialogues of Lucian; he was fully aware of the importance of the 
problem.’? No one, as far as I know, has attempted to collect and discuss the 
main passages in Lucian on this topic, and the latest writer? on this aspect of 
Lucian reaches a conclusion quite opposed to Rostovtzeff and one which I 
believe to be wholly misleading. The aim of this paper is to collect and discuss 
the main references in Lucian to the social problem interpreting them in the 
light of Lucian’s life and background, and the social and economic conditions 
of his age. In particular I shall stress the importance of the Cynic tradition as 
it bears on Lucian’s attitude, but shall endeavour to show that this tradition is 
firmly rooted in practical politics and actual participation in social revolu- 
tionary movements and goes far beyond the repetition of mere ethical clichés 
generally ascribed to it. 

The conflict between rich and poor is the dominant motif of the ‘Dialogues 
of the Dead’, in which the role of the Cynic is clearly brought out. These little 
dialogues, thirty in all, deserve a detailed consideration. Dialogue 1 is between 
Diogenes and Pollux; Diogenes orders Pollux to summon Menippus down to 
Hades, as there he will have more scope for laughter. The prime object of 
ridicule will be rods zAovaiovs Kai catpamas Kai rupdvvovs (c. 1). Later on in the 
dialogue, Diogenes gives Pollux several messages to take to various classes of 
people on earth ; the rich are condemned for their avarice and their preoccupa- 
tion with usury, and are warned that at death they will lose all (c. 3). The poor 
are correspondingly consoled by telling them of the classless society (écoruéa) 
that prevails in Hades (c. 4). Lucian’s language in describing the poor is note- 
worthy ; they are said to be oAAoi kai ayOdpevor tH mpdypart Kai olkripovres TH 
amopiav. In other words Lucian notes both the widespread nature of poverty 
and also the fact that the indignation of the oppressed is beginning to threaten 
social upheaval. This dialogue does two things; it sets the tenor of the whole 
series of the ‘Dialogues of the Dead’, by indicating the main themes of poverty, 
wealth, and the classless society of Hades; secondly, it definitely connects the 
theme of social criticism with the Cynics by immediately establishing Menippus 
and Diogenes as the spokesmen of this school of thought. 

Dialogue 2 takes up the theme of social criticism begun in Dialogue 1. 
Menippus is arraigned before Pluto by Croesus, Midas, and Sardanapalus for 
jeering at their laments for their lost earthly goods. Menippus acknowledges the 
charge, and swears that he will continue his taunts; he especially reproaches 


? I wish to thank Dr. A. H. McDonald 
of Clare College, Cambridge, for valuable 
references and criticisms of the draft of this 
paper. 

? Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire, second edition revised 


by P. M. Fraser (1957), p. 621, n. 45. 

3 J. Bompaire, Lucien vain (1958) ; see 
the review in Gnomon xxxii (1960), 756 ff. by 
J. Delz for criticism of Bompaire’s weak- 
nesses. 
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them for enslaving free men and enforcing proskynesis, whilst they lament their 
lost gold and luxury. The point to note is that Lucian is especially critical of 
the social and political implications of great disparity of wealth and of that 
wealth used as a means of oppressing fellow citizens (this theme with the same 
protagonists is repeated in Dialogue 20, also in Necyomanteia 18). In Dialogue 4 
Charon and Hermes discuss the glorious deaths of the warriors of old as com- 
pared with the present-day men who perish shamefully through gluttony or 
wifely intrigues. Their conclusion is that of mAeioro: da ypypara feovow 
émBovrevovres aAAjAots, a remark reflecting one of the worst features of an 
acquisitive society. Dialogues 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 are concerned with the evils of 
‘captatio’ or legacy hunting. Though this social evil is of course universal, yet 
it was especially criticized in the satirists as a bad feature of Roman society and 
should probably be so read here. We shall see later how anti-Roman satire is 
an important element in Lucian’s social criticism and how this arises directly 
out of the political conditions of the age. Dialogue 10 is a lengthier piece. The 
interlocutors are Charon and Hermes loading up a quota of newly arrived dead. 
The place of honour is given to Menippus. Wealthy arrivals include a male 
prostitute, a Sicilian tyrant, an athlete, a general, and a philosopher—all 
bétes noires of Lucian. The Cynic Menippus again plays his usual role, entering 
Hades poor and mocking the pretensions of the wealthy. This dialogue is an 
elaborate reinforcement of the idea of the Cynic as the spokesman of the poor. 
In Dialogue 11 a little of the theoretical position of the Cynic is put forward. 
Crates and Diogenes discuss the uselessness of wealth after death and the evils 
it causes in life; they contrast the attitude of the Cynics who regard ood¢ia, 
avrdpkea, dArGeva, mappnoia as the only true wealth, virtues dear to Lucian, 
of course, and symptomatic of a revolt against the standards of class society. 
A new and important feature is touched on in Dialogue 13. Diogenes taunts 
Alexander the Great with his spurious claim to be the son of Ammon and with 
his lost wealth and power. In return Alexander curses Aristotle for his flattery 
and false teaching and for calling wealth a ‘Good’. The humour of this is 
obvious but a serious motive is also apparent. I think that Lucian is here paint- 
ing a contrast between Cynicism as the enemy of wealth and property and 
Aristotelian Peripatetic ideas as the crudely materialist philosophy of the 
upper classes ;..cifying the inegality of wealth and power. In other words 
philosophy is represented as a class question. This idea is taken up again in 
Dialogue 20 where Menippus ridicules the shades of the wealthy philosophers 
Plato, Aristippus, and Pythagoras. Lucian is fully justified in this attitude ; in 
the Republic Plato attempted to justify the class system on political and moral 
grounds, whilst Pythagoreanism (a favourite butt of Lucian) was the preserve 
of the new extreme bourgeoisie in fifth-century Greece, whilst their attempts to 
establish local oligarchies in their celebrated Italian schools culminated in 
violent civil dissensions of a definitely class character.' The classless society 
(tcoriuia) prevailing in Hades is much discussed in these dialogues. It is cursed 
in Dialogue 15 by Achilles, who complains to Antilochus that in this type of 
society no respect is paid to military power and glory. On the contrary, in 
Dialogue 26 Chiron speaks admiringly to Menippus of the ioorwia mavu 


' For this view see G. Thomson, The First Pythagoreans as extreme conservatives, de- 
Philosophers, pp. 249-70; for a different view fending aristocracies against nascent de- 
see K. von Fritz, Pythagorean Politics in  mocratic movements and democracies against 
Southern Italy, pp. 94-102, who views the prospective tyrannies. 
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Snporixy of Hades. This state of affairs is summed up by Menippus in Dialogue 
25 when he says iooripia yap év ddov Kai Suovot dzravres, which sums up the theme 
of the whole series. In the remaining dialogues the ephemerality of earthly 
benefits is reiterated by Menippus in Dialogue 18, regarding the faded beauty 
of Helen, and Dialogue 25 where he cannot distinguish between Nireus and 
Thersites, and by Diogenes in Dialogue 24 who taunts Mausolus for his lost pos- 
sessions. Menippus and Diogenes are praised by Cerberus in Dialogue 21 for 
their indifference to death—high praise from the dog to the doggy ones! 
Finally a slight variation is given in Dialogue 27 where after Diogenes, Antis- 
thenes, and Crato have mocked the laments of the newly arrived dead for 
their lost possessions, Diogenes upbraids as most absurd of all a poor man who 
longs for life despite his poverty. To the Cynics this is quite idiotic. 

The main theory propounded in this series of dialogues is the notion that at 
the moment life on earth is dominated by the class issue; rich and poor stand 
in sharp conflict and economic pressures are the reason for the misery of the 
majority. The only proposed solution is the classless society, the establishment 
of isotimia. At the moment, says Lucian, this exists only in Hades. But it is quite 
clear that for him this is the only solution to the problem. We have also seen 
that he has posed philosophy as a class question and has opted for the pro- 
gramme of the Cynics. It is quite wrong, I think, or at least inadequate, to 
understand these references as mere clichés drawn from Cynic and other 
moralizing literature.’ The extent to which Menippus and Diogenes monopolize 
these dialogues and the consistent attitude they adopt against the rich is de- 
liberately created by Lucian for a purpose and this purpose is to establish a 
programme of social criticism unmistakably associated with the Cynics. We 
shall take this point up again later when dealing with other Cynic literature of 
the age and actual Cynic participation in social revolutionary movements. 
At thist stage I would suggest that there is a double point to Lucian’s choice of 
Menippus as the hero of these dialogues. First, of course, he is the obvious 
choice along with Diogenes to typify the Cynic movement. But he is also chosen 
for the deliberate purpose of stressing that the social criticism of these dialogues 
represents the serious thought of Lucian himself. Menippus is his favourite 
dramatic character ; he himself claims to write in the spirit of Menippus (Bis 
Accus. 33), and his literary debts to Menippus, though disputed and greatly 
exaggerated,” are unmistakable and undeniable. Menippus frequently appears 
in Lucian’s dialogues and along with the redoubtable ‘Lycinus’ may usually 
be taken as representing Lucian’s own ideas. 

All the themes and motifs of the ‘Dialogues of the Dead’ are united in the 
Necyomanteia.s In form and content this dialogue is no more than an extended 
dialogue of the dead. Menippus has been, alive, to Hades and recounts what 
he has seen to one Philonides. It is immediately related to life by a query of 
Menippus as to the state of affairs in the city (probably Athens). This elicits the 
reply: xawov oddév ... dpmwdlovow, emopxotow, toxoyAvdotcw, oBoAocrarobdow 
(c. 2). The account of what Menippus saw in Hades is a texture of the themes 

? As, for instance, Bompaire, p. 512. a possible reference to the defeat of the 

? Notably by the famous Lukian und Romansat Elegeia in the Parthian War (10). 
Menipp of R. Helm; for an excellent refuta- If true, this would reinforce our contention 


tion of Helm see B. MacCarthy, ‘Lucian that as a writer Lucian is directly under the 
and Menippus’, Yale Classical Studies iv influence of conditions and events contem- 


(1934), 3-58. porary with himself. 
3 Usually dated to 161/2 on the basis of 
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of the dialogues (i.e. inability to distinguish between Nireus and Thersites, 
mockery of Croesus, Midas, and Sardanapalus by Diogenes). But the technicalas- 
pect here involved, whereby Lucian works the material of the smaller dialogues 
into a single coherent piece of more elaborate length, is, to my mind, indicative 
of a serious pamphleteer intent on publicizing his message. Moreover, Lucian 
fills out his traditional themes by a more elaborate treatment. In c. 11 the 
worst offenders are singled out and divided into two groups: the first group 
comprises adulterers, procurers, tax collectors, captatores, and informers. These 
are styled as dysAos rev mavTa KuKwvrwr ev T@ Biw. It is significant that this 
group contains both social and political offenders ; especially noteworthy is the 
inclusion of the tax collector, one of the most hated representatives of the ruling 
class and the Roman empire. The second group comprises oi mAovowt Kai 
roxoyAvdor. It is the rich and the powerful on whom Minos is most severe (c. 12). 
Further on (c. 16) Menippus is led to the reflection that human life is like 
a festival with all its trappings arbitrarily distributed by Tyche ; though crude 
this simile effectively destroys the pretensions of inherited wealth and theories 
of natural or divine superiority of race or class. In c. 20 a special decree is passed 
in Hades against the rich as dpmdfovres wai Bralopevoe kal mavra tpdmov TaY 
mevitwv Katadpovoivres. Here Lucian exposes the class struggle at its most 
naked, the antagonism of rich and poor and the realization that the rich are 
rich because the poor are poor and vice versa. Finally Tiresias tells Menippus 
that 6 r&v iduwwrav apiotos Bios (c. 21). 

The Cataplus or ‘Descent into Hades’ is very close in content and form to the 
preceding dialogues. The poor are represented by the Cynic Cyniscus who 
. captures and prosecutes the tyrant Megapenthes who represents wealth and 
power, and by the cobbler Mycillus (also the hero of the dialogue “The Cock’). 
The speech of Mycillus (14-17) is especially pointed. He indicates the great 
gap between rich and poor : odd’ Gyova raya Tos TOV tAOVoiwy. éx Svapérpou yap 
7av ot Biow. He expresses admiration for the tsotimia that prevails in Hades. 
In singling out examples of social injustice he selects those that are very relevant 
to the conditions of the age—imprisonment for debt, taxes, bad living conditions, 
and arbitrary punishments at the hands of ‘those in power’. His consolation is 
that in Hades there will be edpyvn for all (the word must here be used in the 
sense of cessation from class conflict and from the wretched conditions of life, 
since there has been no reference to war and its evils in the dialogue). In c. 20 
Mycillus makes a mock lament for convention’s sake, bewailing his lost property 
(such as he had!) ; this is deliberately contrasted by Lucian with the genuine 
grief of his fellow passengers. The dialogue ends with the acquittal of Mycillus 
and Cyniscus at the judgement seat and with a vigorous speech against 
Megapenthes by Cyniscus who denounces the abuse of wealth and power and 
the effects these have on the people. 

From these ‘Dialogues of the Dead’ we turn to the other series of dialogues 
in which the issue of wealth and poverty is the main theme. These are the short 
pieces that go under the name of the ‘Saturnalian Letters’. Together they form 
a sharp exposé of the plight of the poor, their programme of reform, and the 
counter arguments of the rich. The first letter is addressed ‘Hiereus to Cronos’. 
The writer (= Lucian) says that it is ‘most irrational’ for some men dzeprAov- 
reiv (note the force of the compound) whilst others are ‘perishing of hunger’. 
He advocates redistribution of property on an equal basis as the best solution. 
The plight of the poor is said to be quite crudely a struggle to get the money to 
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live on. Either the whole system must be changed or at least the rich must be 
forced to grant big concessions. In his reply Cronos rejects the principles of 
avadacpos Tav ayabay and ddedciv 76 avicov, urging that the rich are not really 
so happy as the writer makes out. But he promises to urge the rich to greater 
concessions. This he does in the third letter. The attitude he adopts is instruc- 
tive ; he urges the rich to grant the concessions demanded by the poor so as to 
avoid the more radical cry of ‘redistribution of property’ which they will 
otherwise raise. This point is reinforced in c. 35 where he warns of the plots of 
the poor against the rich. In their letter to Cronos the rich grant the concessions 
under protest, but are intransigent in maintaining the justice of their previous 
actions, alleging themselves to be the victims of slander and envy. They 
claim that the demands of the poor are disingenuous in their modesty and soon 
lead to more radical ones. The rich are well aware that as a class they must 
refuse the concessions and incur hatred and promote strife or capitulate and 
thereby lose their class privileges. 

In these letters Lucian portrays the very nature of the antagonisms of rich and 
poor quite unambiguously ; he gives the arguments of both sides in defence 
of their attitudes, and the respective policies and programmes and their implica- 
tions. These letters are given peculiar point by the occasion of their composition. 
They reflect the Roman Saturnalia, the festival when by tradition the slaves 
and the poor were féted by the rich, an occasion which served only to em- 
phasize the injustice and inegality of ‘normal’ conditions. 

So far we may still be open to the argument of Bompaire and others that 
these Lucianic references and criticisms are merely Cynic clichés and trite 
moralizings. The overwhelming Cynic tone of the ‘Dialogues of the Dead’ has 
been noticed. We must now discuss the question of how far the Cynics of the 
age actually participated in the struggles of the poor and carried their theories 
into practice. The theoretical position of Cynicism is set out most sympa- 
thetically in the Cynicus of Lucian (if it be genuine). One might perhaps argue 
that Lucian stresses his support for the best type of Cynic on the ground that 
this is the only dialogue in which Lycinus (Lucian’s favourite nom de plume) does 
not win the argument. The eulogistic tone of the Demonax may also be cited 
(especially c. 8 where Demonax preaches the message of the ‘Dialogues of the 
Dead’). There are definite indications in Lucian of Cynics participating in and 
stirring up the people’s risings. Demonax (9) is said to have more than once per- 
suaded rioters to disperse ; presumably he stood for reform and not revolution. 
On the other hand, Peregrinus is said to have stirred up an anti-Roman revolt 
in Greece.' This aspect of Cynicism is especially discussed in a famous passage 
in the dialogue Fugitivt (12-17). Philosophy complains to Zeus that certain 
slaves and hirelings, cobblers, builders, etc., finding their lot intolerably hard 
and poverty-stricken, are giving up their jobs in desp»’ and, posing as Cynics 
and leaders of the people, go around the country s ing up the people to 
follow them; in some cases they extort money and use physical violence on 
their masters. They are in every city and their activities are encouraging all the 
workmen to leave their jobs and follow these Cynics, thinking such a life to 
be like the ‘Age of Gold’. The wealth of personal detail suggests that Lucian is 
attacking specific individuals (the country in question is Thrace*) and the 


* This incident is probably to be equated * The dialogue was almost certainly 
with the report in S.H.A. Pius 5, of the sup- composed at Philippopolis in 165/6. 
pression of a revolt in Achaia in Pius’ reign. 
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character Cantharus in the dialogue may represent some notorious figure of 
the day. 

Now Lucian obviously has no liking for these particular Cynic agitators. 
But his attitude is explicable. His attack is directed against individuals whom he 
probably had cause to dislike. Moreover, the Fugitivi was written very shortly 
after the spectacular suicide of Peregrinus at Olympia in 165. His hatred of 
Peregrinus is well known and seems justified, though this of course is a very 
disputed question.’ A contributory factor may well have been the disreputable 
role played by Peregrinus in his instigation of the revolt in Achaia (Peregrinus 
19-20 suggest that he subsequently became very unpopular there). But 
Lucian’s attitude of hostility is confined to personalities. He does not attempt 
to deny the justice of the grievances of these Cynics and their followers (in 
Fugitit 13 Philosophy admits that their condition of ‘slavery’ is ‘harsh and in- 
tolerable’). His account of the movements led by these Cynics indicates that 
their basis lay in social revolution ; it is specified that they got their support from 
slaves and manual workers. The desertion of their homes and villages is very 
akin to the Egyptian anachoreseis which were frequent in this period, and also 
later revolutionary movements such as that of the circumcelliones in fourth- and 
fifth-century Africa about whom Augustine is so querulous. 

Lucian, then, definitely connects the Cynics with the popular movements of 
his age. His account is confirmed by other sources. For instance, Philostratus 
(V.S. 1.23) mentions a bread riot in Athens in which the strategus Lollianus* 
was saved by the Cynic Pancrates. The most striking testimony is given by the 
orations of Dio Chrysostom. Dio himself claims to be a champion of the poor 
(Or. 43. 7; 50. 3); in the seventh (Euboean) oration (103 ff.) he gives his 
remedy for the social evils of his day. It is moralizing and reformist, based on 
the assumption that the division of rich and poor will be permanent. He pro- 
poses that the ‘respectable poor’ be removed from the cities because of un- 
employment (105 oda ra év tois méAcow épya). This seems a futile scheme 
but Dio deserves credit for acknowledging unemployment as a prime social 
evil. He regards as unfitting trades for the poor, work on luxury goods and 
brothel keeping, also auctioneering, law, and the civil service. Here is a hint 
that the role of the state bureaucracy as an instrument for class oppression was 
understood by Dio and other thinkers. The most instructive passage in Dio 
concerning Cynics as participants in social agitation is in oration 32 to the 
Alexandrians : ‘The city has a large number of Cynics, whose tenets are worthy 
enough, who in order to make a living post themselves at street corners, alleys, 
and temple gates. They collect money and deceive the young and the sailors 
and such like and stir up these people by their insolent and low speeches’ (c. 9). 
The similarity of this passage to the description by Lucian in the Fugitivt is 
obvious. Both writers suspect these individuals but both acknowledge the force 
and justice of their ideas and both say that these people are motivated by 
poverty. 

The connexions between, on the one hand, Lucian and, on the other, 
Cynicism as a leading factor in social unrest in his age may be taken as estab- 


' See Caster, Lucien et la Pensée religieuse and the Christians’, Historia iv (1955), 
de son temps, pp. 243 ff., also p. 396 for biblio- | 107—12; Bompaire, pp. 477-80. 
graphy; R. Pack, ‘The Volatilisation of 2 The Sophist from Ephesus, ridiculed, 
Peregrinus Proteus’, A.7.Ph. Ixvii (1946), we may add, by Lucian, Epigram 26. 
334-46; G. Bagnani, ‘Peregrinus Proteus 3 On this passage see Rostovtzeff, p. 115. 
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lished.' Turning now to a general consideration of the social and political con- 
ditions of the Empire in the first two centuries, we see at once that the scene 
was a troubled one. The classic modern account is of course that of Rostov- 
tzeff. He notes that there were revolts in Egypt under Hadrian ;? under Aure- 
lius there was the serious revolt of the BouxdAo: in Egypt,} also peasant revolts 
in Dacia and Dalmatia. Under Commodus there was the famous outbreak 
led by Maternus in Gaul in 186, who gathered a band of fellow soldiers and 
plundered the country. This movement has the features of a social revolt.* 
Herodian says that Maternus attracted recruits by promises of gifts and by 
instituting xowwvia of property in his ranks. They also opened up the prisons 
of captured towns and enrolled the freed captives. Moreover, they took great 
pains to style themselves ‘enemies’ instead of ‘bandits’. Literary authorities 
for the period have some instructive passages. In his life of Apollonius of 
Tyana (1. 15) Philostratus recounts how Apollonius quelled a bread riot at 
Aspendos. The circumstances were particularly shocking. The people were 
starving and feeding only on vetches because, says Philostratus, the rich were 
holding back the corn supplies with a view to exporting them at a profit. 
The people attacked first the governor, then attempted to seize the lands of the 
guilty rich when they were named. In other words they were led to realize 
the role played by their own capitalist class in their exploitations in addition 
to the more obvious target of the Roman governor. This happened at the end 
of the first century A.p. Another example of the bitter class struggles of the age is 
to be seen in Philostratus’ account of the Sophist Polemon who reconciled the 
factions at Smyrna where there was strife between ‘those inland’ and ‘those 
on the coast’ (V.S. 1. 25). And implicit evidence for the turbulence of the times 
is afforded by the importance accorded by the political theorists of the age to 
the concept of Homonoia. This is a very frequent theme in Dio Chrysostom, for 
example; it is the basis of the essay ‘Precepts of Statecraft’ by Plutarch, a 
moralizing mélange of platitudes by a representative of the provincial well-to- 
do bourgeoisie who had a real interest in the maintenance of the status quo, and 
is often echoed in the speeches of Aelius Aristides, an ardent advocate of the 
Roman Empire.’ 

What did Lucian see and experience of such conditions? He was born and 
spent his schooldays in Samosata, the old capital of Commagene. Though 
only a village today it was not unimportant in the Roman empire, standing 
as it did on an important trade-route to Armenia.® Rostovtzeff views the state 
of Syria in Lucian’s day as essentially the same as in the later times portrayed 
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’ For a different view see Dudley, A see also Lesquier, L’Armée romaine d’Egypie, 


History of Cynicism, Introd. p. ii, who rejects 
the conception of Cynicism as the ‘Philosophy 
of the Proletariat’, though he admits a 
possible exception in the case of the Alexan- 
drian Cynics of the second century a.p. On 
the other hand, Dudley makes an interesting 
point (p. 143) when he says that in the second 
century Cynics were especially common in 
Syria, Asia, Athens, Corinth, Epirus, and 
Thrace. Most of these places were very 
familiar to Lucian. 

? S.H.A. Hadrian 5. 2: ‘Aegyptus sedi- 
tionibus urguebatur.’ 

3 S.H.A, Aurelius 21; Dio Cassius 71. 4; 


pp. 29 ff. 

* S.H.A. Commodus 16. 2; S.H.A. 
Pescennius Niger 3. 4; Herodian 1. 10, On 
the social revolutionary aspect of Maternus’ 
revolt see E. A. Thompson, ‘Peasant Revolts 
in Late Roman Gaul and Spain’, Past and 
Present ii (1953), 12-15. 

5 See oration 24 (Keil) “To the Rhodians 
on Homonoia’, c. 5 and passim, also oration 
27 (Keil) on the need for harmony and the 
end of civil strife in the cities. 

® See the article Samosata by Weissbach 
in R.E. ia, cols. 2220~4. 
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by Libanius and John Chrysostom, i.e. a poor rural class oppressed by rich 
landowners, always ready for revolt which took the form of a return to 
Nomadism and brigandage, and an urban proletariat always ready to express 
its resentment in bread riots.’ In his Somnium Lucian tells us of his early life. 
His family were poor and had to withdraw him from school before he could 
proceed to higher education, since they were in urgent need of his wages. More- 
over, they were of the opinion that higher education required damdvns od 
puxpds Kal tUyns Aaumpas, both of which were beyond them. This indicates the 
rigid class nature of their society ; we may conjecture that the local élite would 
be largely made up of tradesmen and such like who would get a good living 
from the regular caravanserai and Roman troops on occasion. In the family 
debate on Lucian’s career we are told that one consideration involved was to 
choose for him a trade requiring an outfit easy to obtain (c. 2). The poor ex- 
pectations of a manual trade is one of the principal arguments used by Education 
to attract Lucian to the career of Sophist instead of Sculptor (c. 9). The insis- 
tence on the need for wealth is the most striking feature of the Somnium and 
in such conditions we can readily understand why (we should think too of the 
effect this speech would have on his audience—it was delivered at Samosata 
by the now successful and wealthy Lucian, the ‘local boy made good’). 

The most impressionable years of his adolescence and early manhood were 
spent in Asia Minor. He could hardly have been in a better place to witness 
scenes of social unrest.? Perhaps the most striking feature for one in his position 
would be the precarious state of prosperity of the cities and how they relied on 
the generosity of the individual rich Sophist. Philostratus gives innumerable 
accounts of such benefactions; the Sophists would also act as spokesmen for 
the cities and plead their cases before the Emperor (i.e. Scopelian led the 
embassy to Domitian concerning his famous edict on vine cultivation in Asia; 
Polemon appointed as advocate for Smyrna in her plea for her temples, etc.). 
As a class the Sophists seem to have been conscious of their obligations to their 
native or adoptive cities, whatever their motives.’ It is in Asia Minor, too, at 
this time that there were the nearest things to industrial action and strikes 
on the part of organized sections of the working class. Dio at the turn of the 
century speaks of the linen workers of Tarsus as an underprivileged social class, 
antagonistic to the other citizens and responsible for tumults in the city (Or. 34. 
21-23). Workers in Asia Minor at this time were strongly organized into col- 
legia.* We know of a builders’ strike at Pergamum in the middle of the second 
century, a strike of civil servants in the Hadrianic period again at Pergamum, 
and possibly another builders’ strike at Miletos.’ Towards the end of the second 
century there was a violent strike of bakers at Ephesus, an organized affair met 
by a proconsular edict threatening arrests in any future strike and implying 


' For conditions in Roman Syria at this 
time see Rostovtzeff, pp. 261 ff.; Heichel- 
heim, ‘Roman Syria’ in Frank’s Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome (hereafter styled as 
Ec. Surv, in my notes), iv. 121-258. 

2 Rostovtzeff, pp. 255 ff.; Broughton in 
Ec. Surv. iv. 499 ff. 

3 These were not always disinterested ; a 
striking case is that of Herodes Atticus who, 
despite his famous benefactions to Athens, 
was frequently the object of angry demon- 
strations by the people. Day, Economic 


History of Athens under Roman Domination, p. 250, 
sees this as an expression of resentment by 
the people against their exploitation by the 
millionaire family of Herodes’ father and 
himself. 

* See the long and varied list in Chapot, 
La Province romaine d’ Asie, pp. 168 ff. 

5 See W. H. Buckler, ‘Labour Disputes 
in Asia Minor’, in Studies presented to Sir 
William Ramsay, pp. 27 ff.; also Rostovtzeff, 
p. 621. 
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that the present leniency was exceptional. On the whole strikes seem to have 
been legal if orderly (Buckler, p. 45), but the frequency with which they turned 
into violent riots may indicate provocation and attempts at strike breaking. 
Such then were the conditions under which Lucian lived his most formative 
years and they must have left a strong impression on him. There is a possibility 
also that he visited Egypt before his appointment there in the Imperial Civil 
Service under Commodus; if so he would have first-hand experience of the 
most troubled country’ in the Empire where there was not only industrial action 
on the lines of Asia Minor? but also the characteristic anachoresis or mass de- 
sertions by the fellahin of their villages to the swamps to avoid the tax collector. 
Though we should not generalize from the peculiar case of Egypt it is pertinent 
to note that this desperate action of desertion of homes was copied abroad 
(e.g. in the famous threatened uprising of the tenants of the Saltus Burunitanus 
in Africa under Commodus* in 183-5, also in the Cynic-led movements de- 
scribed by Lucian in the Fugitivi). 

Lucian’s whole life then was passed in an atmosphere of class hatred and 
violence. As a thinker and writer he could not help feeling the influence of 
these conditions. The question now is how he expressed his sentiments and what 
other features influenced him. In my opinion the key to our understanding is 
given by the work of Peretti.’ He regards Lucian as a Greek intellectual giving 
vent to the anti-Roman feelings of the despised Greeks. This fact explains his 
great popularity in Athens. Peretti compares our passages from Dio, Philo- 
stratus, and Plutarch and contrasts the pro-Roman feeling manifested by the 
many laudatory inscriptions of Greece and by intellectuals like Aelius Aristides 
who expresses these sentiments in his ‘Encomium on Rome’. Peretti regards 
the Nigrinus of Lucian as a direct counterblast to this. There is good evidence 
to support Peretti’s view. The Nigrinus is as pro-Athenian as it is anti-Roman. 
So also is the bitter diatribe De mercede conductis, which depicts the Greek in- 
tellectual at the mercy of the boorish Roman philistines. These works are rooted 
in the social and economic conditions of the day. The depressed condition of 
Greece in this period is well known.® One of the worst features was the chronic 
depopulation of the country, a fact bemoaned by Plutarch (De Defectu Oracu- 
lorum 8) and Dio (Or. 33. 25-26). Lucian shows himself well aware of these 
factors; in the Fugitivi it is said that the troublesome Cynics in Thrace were 
driven there by ‘Attic penury’ ; he also visited Macedonia (Scyth. 9) and echoes 
Dio by speaking of the depopulation of Pella. The class basis of Greek society 
can be seen by comparing on the one hand Philostratus’ account of the bread 
riot in Athens against Lollianus and on the other the enormous wealth of the 
family of Herodes Atticus. This evidence confirms the view of Larsen that the 
wealth of Greece was increasingly concentrated in the hands of a few whilst 
the people were impoverished. Hence anti-Roman feeling amongst the people of 
Athens was great, encouraged perhaps by their traditions of political liberty, but 
primarily inspired by economic distress and aimed as much against their own 


* Rostovtzeff, pp. 273 ff.; Johnson in Ec. 
Surv. ii. 


he writes (pp. 41 ff.): ‘per tutta la vita egli 
non ha ignorato il contrasto economico tra 


? PSI. n. 822; Johnson, op. cit., p. 243. 

3 PSL, nn. 101-8. 

* Rostovizeff, pp. 397-8; text in Dessau 
687. 

5 Peretti, Un intellettuale greco contro Roma. 
Peretti understands the nature of the issue ; 


ricchi e poveri.’ For hostile reviews of 
Peretti’s work see Philips (7.H.S. lxvi [1946], 
141) ; Flaceliére (R.E.G. Ixvi [1948], 322). 

® Rostovtzeff, pp. 253 ff.; Larsen in Ec. 
Surv. iv. 259-498 ; Day, op. cit. pp. 177-251. 
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capitalist class as against the Romans. Hence an intellectual giving vent to these 
feelings would be assured of a welcome from the people. The Timon of Lucian 
with its moralizing attacks on wealth is rooted in Athenian traditions and 
fits well into this picture. There is not even any need to ascribe any philan- 
thropic attitude to Lucian; as a professional Sophist he would take care to 
choose a theme congenial to the mass of the audience.' 

Bompaire (499-513) rejects any idea of Lucian as a social satirist, explaining 
the ‘Dialogues of the Dead’, the ‘Saturnalia’, etc., as purely literary clichés. 
The essential weakness of Bompaire’s whole theory of Mimesis is that his 
method is too much in vacuo. By treating Lucian as a bookish recluse he fails 
to consider the possibility that a writer’s choice of theme, even his selection of 
literary themes, may be influenced by his own experiences and social milieu. 
I believe that every writer is subject to these influences, above all a self-avowed 
satirist like Lucian. Bompaire also fails to adopt any comparative approach ; 
he largely ignores the evidence of Dio and such writers for the social conditions 
of the age and pays no heed to the evidence of the papyri for the unrest of 
the period. Nor does he seek to relate the circumstances of Lucian’s life, his poor 
family and upbringing, the almost pathological determination to make money 
that marks the Somnium, his extensive travels, his experiences amongst the 
people, as Sophist and finally as administrator. The conditions of the age were 
different from the rosy picture painted by Gibbon. Wars, the plague, strikes, 
social revolt dominate its history. Class warfare was increasing in ferocity so 
that the Severan division into first- and second-class citizens seems logical and 
no longer surprising. Natural products of such conditions were the increasingly 
popular philosophies of the Cynics and the Christians with their message of 
equality after death and the punishment of the rich, philosophies of despair, 
to be sure, but offering consolation if not satisfaction. 

Such are the factors which must be taken into account in forming an estimate 
of Lucian as a social satirist. I do not seek to put him on a pedestal ; he was no 
plaster saint ; he tends on occasion towards intellectual snobbery and some of 
his criticism verges on the platitudinous. But his life and experiences bred in 
him a realization of the gravity of the class question and an uneasy awareness 
of the guilt of the propertied classes which led to the expression of a sincere 
sympathy for the exploited peoples. In a footnote to his discussion (513, n. 1) 
Bompaire writes fearfully: ‘Je ne doute pas que nous ayons un jour, si elle 
n’existe pas déja, une analyse marxiste de Lucien.’ If by this he means to 
attempt to explain the significance of Lucian’s satire by relating it to his con- 
temporary conditions and the social and economic background of his life and 
surroundings, then I shall be content if in a small way this paper justifies 
Bompaire’s fears. 
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All sorts of factors combined to produce attitude of Trajan and especially Plotina, 
anti-Roman feelings in this century. For and the consequent bitter anti-Roman out- 
instance, at Alexandria the race issue be- burst of the Greek representative Her- 
tween Jews and Greeks was crucial. See maiscus. 

P.Oxy. 1242 which reflects the pro-Jewish 





THE ARVAL HYMN AND EARLY 
LATIN VERSE! 


PROLEGOMENA 


1. (a) By Jctus we mean in this paper the sounds emphasized in the pattern of 
an utterance in the given language under discussion. So in languages like 
Chinese which depend on variation of tone we mean that the high notes (or 
rising tones) in the intonation tune of a sentence or the rhythmic scheme of a 
verse carry an ictus; while in a language based, like English, on speech stress, 
we mean that the syllables uttered most loudly and clearly bear the ictus. 
Again, some languages, such as Italian, emphasize a syllable by a combination 
of stress and raised pitch, so in these languages we say that the syllables so 
emphasized receive the ictus. Lastly, in a language like ancient Greek or Vedic 
Sanskrit where quantity is decisive in utterance, the syllables which receive 
emphasis are the long ones, and thus it is these which have an ictus. 

(6) Within any utterance, it follows that ictus cannot fall on two successive 
morae in a tonal language or on two successive syllables in one based on stress 
or quantity. Thus in a line of quantitative verse made up of twelve long syllables 
the ictus would fall on the first, third, fifth, and remaining odd syllables. 

(c) The symbol for ictus will be the dot under the vowel of the syllable bear- 
ing that ictus (x). 

2. (a) Accent is a high pitch or stress by expiration which falls on one 
syllable of a word. Within the one utterance accent cannot fall on two succes- 
sive morae. This prevents our accenting two successive short monosyllables 
which each might bear accent in isolation. In stress languages we then must 
choose between leaving one atonic or else prolonging both in speech. So we may 
say either ‘this practice must cedse’ or ‘this practice muist cedse’. 

(6) In Latin we assume here that there was originally a stress accent, very 
much as in modern English. But we should not exclude the possibility that 
some raising of pitch may have been associated with it from the first, eventually 
wholly supplanting the stress element by the Classical era. 

(c) Assumed History of the Latin Accent. Originally the Indo-European dialects 
seem to have had a free accent which could fall anywhere on a word. Such a 
state of affairs shows clearly in Sanskrit inflection? and leaves some traces in 
Greek. This accent was one of stress, for such phonetic decay as is demonstrated 
by comparing the accusative participial form cakrvdmsam with its locative 
cakrust is the typical consequence of stress accent. Further, the development of 
Sanskrit stri = ‘a woman’ from its obvious etymological beginning sitrf = 
‘a bearer of children’? is added proof of stress accent at work in pre-Vedic 
times. But this stress accent was not merely free: it had a functional origin.* 
Though the pitch accent of the Rigveda has begun to atrophy into set positions 
on each word, traces still remain showing that it inherits morphological duty. 
In the first place, some oblique cases are still marked by it, as we saw above 

? I am indebted to Mr. Lee of St. John’s which have solved several problems of pre- 
College, Cambridge, for his help and advice, _ sentation. 
and also to Professor Beare, both for detailed ? L. Renou, Grammaire de la Langue Védique 
criticism and for his suggestions for dis- §§ 85-06. 
tinguishing ictus and various types of accent 3 Whitney, Skt. Grammar, § 366. 

4590.8 P 
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with the locative of the reduplicated perfect participle. This feature also 
appears in Greek third declension monosyllabic roots; so we find accusative 
2d6a but dative 7odi. Again, unless they begin an utterance, the verbs of the 
Rigveda are enclitic—marked, in effect, by the absence of accent. The two 
most common classical Greek verbs, eiué and ¢npi, follow this same rule. 
Finally, Sanskrit adjectives often bear their accent on the terminations to help 
mark their gender: so, meaning ‘evil’, we find pdapdh (masc.), papdm (neut.), 
papd/papt (fem.). Thus we are dealing originally with an I.E. dynamic stress 
accent whose function was to elucidate meaning by helping to define the 
grammatical structures within the utterance. The dialect from which Latin 
derived must have shared this common I.E. phase. 

The next stage of primitive Latin, the initial stress accent, also proves its 
presence by its phonetic effects. The slurring of roots in compound verbs is 
irrefutable proof of their initial stress; so we find caedé but occidd; frangd but 
effrings. The coming of initial stress reflects a fundamental change in the idea 
of language. For dynamic accent is not the only unusual I.E. feature whose 
traces are found in the Vedic texts. For instance, RV. vii. 86. 4 prd tan mé 
vic6' with its sandhi, enclitic verb, and insertion of objects between verb 
and prefix points in the same direction as Ennius’ cere comminuit brum*— 
towards a holophrastic tendency in the original I.E. dialects ;3 a feature with 
which the dynamic free accent would combine admirably. So the appearance 
in early Latin ofa strong initial stress demonstrates an awareness of the separate 
integrity of words as we understand them together with a desire to stress this 
separateness in speech. As de Groot* has pointed out, a similar attitude 
emerges from the earliest stone inscriptions in Latin, where each word is 
carefully marked off from its neighbours by incised points. This is clear from 
the fifth-century Forum inscription, C./.L. i*. 1. At this stage initial stress had 
not yet destroyed the slurred syllables; thus we read idvéstéd for classical idsté. 

The classical penultimate law accent probably arose from a growing 
interest in quantity, for it depends wholly on the length of the penultimate 
word-syllable. The obvious source for such an interest is surely contact with 
Greek communities and their literature. If the Latin accent was originally 
a stress involving some raising of pitch with it, the tonic aspect may have 
prevailed as the influence of quantity values weakened the traditional stress 
quality. However, like its initial stress precursor, the classical accent had no 
such structural function in building linguistic utterances as we assigned to the 
old free accent ; it was simply an isolating device for defining individual words. 

(d) Stress accent is indicated in three distinct ways in this paper. 


(i) &, which means different things in different periods, marks an accent 
not based on word divisions. 
(A) The ‘free’ or really dynamic functional accent of common Indo- 


European. 
(B) The arbitrary stress imposed by the traditional ictus scheme of 
early Latin accentual verse. 


© Cf. RV. vii 88. 1—a yet more strikingcase Pedersen, Concise Comp. Celt. Grammar, § 336. 
covering tristubh verses a—b. 4+ The Praeneste fibula offends de Groot’s 
2 On the greater prevalence of tmesis in rule: (third word) MANIOS: MED: FHE: 
early Latin: Servius in Aeneid. i. 412. FHAKED:NUMASIOI. But see Revue des Etudes 
3 On old Irish pronouns: see Lewis and _Latines xii (1934), 119 for his views at length. 
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(ii) X, marking the initial word accent of early Latin. Surviving in the 
Classical period as a secondary initial stress on some longer words, it 
is also marked x on them. 

(iii) x, which signifies the normal penultimate law word accent of the 
Classical era. The present writer regards this law as a rule to cover those 
exceptions to the basic initial stress law (which still remained funda- 
mental) that arose from the later third century onwards. He would thus 
prefer to mark Plautine texts to show laiddbilis but facilis, dmdré but 
amas. But to avoid confusion they will all be marked x. 


3. Ictus and Accent 

(a) From the above definitions it is clear that ictus and accent can coexist 
independently in languages dominated by syllabic length which also exhibit 
a pitch accent. There is no difficulty in both prolonging the ictus syllables 
and raising the pitch of accented syllables when we read Odyssey 1. 11: 


ev?” dAdo, pév wdvres, doo, Pvyov afm dA¢Opov. 


(6) But in a language based on stress, word accent comes into an immediate 
conflict with verse or sentence ictus. This happens because both factors are 
essentially the same thing—a speech stress. While ictus welds the utterance 
into a pattern, accent, the individual word stress, is purely analytic, and turns 
attention from the whole to the constituent units. Fortunately, many mono- 
syllables are devoid of accent in English; instances are the articles and the 
infinitive operator. Thus we treat these proclitically, saying, the-man, a-house, 
to-find. But in an English verse line made up of monosyllables we need the 
verse ictus as well as the use of proclitics to create a harmonious whole by sup- 
pressing superfluous word accents. Thus we say : 


Has flang the-stone thdt pits the-stars to-fiight (Fitzgerald). 


However, English poets usually try to arrange natural word stress to coincide 
with their metrical ictus. So we have only one superfluous word accent to 
suppress in the following verse, while no ictus is imposed on any syllable devoid 


of accent: 
Jt marmured ‘Géntly, bréther, géntly pray!’ (Fitzgerald). 


Nevertheless, in scanning many verses we find that word accent is lacking 
where the verse requires a stress, and in these positions ictus will impose a 
free stress accent to supply the defect just as functional grammatical needs 
imposed a free stress in the earliest phase of Indo-European. Hence the same 
mark will serve for both—x. We shall now mark Shelley’s line from “The Witch 
of Atlas’ : 

From-spring to-atitumn’s sére matgrity. 


(c) If we assume that early Latin verse was accentual, it follows that it 
would also depend on a preconceived ictus pattern. To this the various 
historic phases of word accent would as far as possible have been accommodated. 
But where accent was lacking or in conflict with the verse pattern, the syllable receiving 
the ictus beat would, as in English, be stressed instead. Such a presumption invests the 
now traditional controversies about the relation between ictus and accent in 
comic senarii with some degree of unreality. It is true that if we accept elision 
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we can hardly escape recessive accent before it ; but, if so, it must be universal 
and not adopted or rejected at will according to the needs of the particular 
passage. For the rest, it is to be admitted that Lindsay’s' word-groups provide 
grounds for accenting the ictus syllable. But do scholars holding this view in 
fact maintain that word-grouping shifts the speech accent from its normal 
word position to a new one and that the close association of two or more words 
induces this result? It is very difficult to take any other interpretation of what 
they mean. If this is their meaning they are not talking about word accent at 
all, they are discussing phrase or sentence prosodies of Latin speech. On our 
definition (1(a) above) they are studying prose ictus, and there would seem a 
clear gain in assigning the necessary displacement of word accents in senarii 
frankly to verse ictus. The truth is that accent, when used in contradistinction to 
ictus, represents a confused conflation of several distinct features: penultimate 
law stress, final stress, and various—sometimes conflicting—notions of phrase 
prosody. It is hard to see how we gain a particularly glorious victory by 
forcing these elements into coincidence with iambic verse ictus. The process 
would not prove that Roman comic poetry was carefully reconciled with an 
older tradition of accentual verse; it merely makes fragments of speech pro- 
sodies fit the pattern of quantitative poetry. The remarks of Mr. Robert 
Browning are singularly apposite to these endeavours: “There must be few 
departments of classical scholarship on which more has been written in the 
last half-century than that of early Latin metre. And yet there is scarcely any 
other in which the student finds himself in such a morass of uncertainty .. . 
a jungle of circular arguments, labile concepts and equivocal definitions.’? 
(d) The present writer believes that progress depends on discovering the 


ictus patterns or traditional stress scheme suited to the remains of Latin accen- 
tual verse, and upon finding a cogent explanation for its origin. With this aim 
we shall examine the earliest texts; the Arval Hymn and the Praeneste Fibula. 

Note: In the rest of this paper Latin accents will usually only be marked 
where they coincide with or are imposed by metrical ictus. 


Tue ArvAL Hymn 


. . . Ibi sacerdotes clusi succincti libellis acceptis carmen descindentes tripo- 
daverunt in verba haec: 
Ends Lasés itivaté (3) 
Névé laé rié Marmar sins inciirrér(e) in pléGrés_ = (3) 
Satir fa, féré Mars, limén sali, sta bérbér (3) 
Séminis altérnéi advécapit cénctés (3) 
Enés Marmar iiivaté (3) 
Triimpé, triampé, triimpé, triampé, triimpé.’ 


By the penultimate law the second triad can be scanned each as an accentual 
trochaic octonarius acatalectic with diaeresis after the fourth foot : 


Névé lié rié MArmar sins inciirrér(e) fn plédrés. 


It has long been recognized that in popular usage the quantitative octonarius 
catalectic—the versus quadratus or trochaic septenarius— shows an extremely 


* W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, 1922. 3 Text follows Ernout: normalized in 
2 C.R. xxiii, N.s. ix (1959), 45- triads (2), (3), (4) as repetition assumed. 
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close coincidence between its ictus and the penultimate word accent. Instances 
are such Fescennine verses preserved in Suetonius’ Life of Divus Julius as the 
following : 
Eccé Caésar niinc trifimphat quf siibégit Gallids. 

So, if old Latin metres were based on stress, we should expect to find traces of 
an acatalectic trochaic stress octonarius as well as the catalectic versus quad- 
ratus, or Fescennine. The second triad of the Arval Hymn appears to afford 
us precisely what we want. But the very name versus quadratus—four-sided verse 
or fourfold verse—seems to deny that our octonarius was the primitive verse 
form, for it implies that there must originally have been a versus simplex as well, 
seemingly a binarius. This would be a measure of two stress trochees or four 
syllables, and its function in the octonarius would have been basically similar 
to that of the pada or quarter in the Sanskrit floka. 

Here in our text the priests are succincti or girded up for free movement. Now 
among primitive peoples vigorous rhythmic dancing is a prevalent fertility 
ritual. Therefore we may concur with Koster’s conclusion! that tripodaverunt 
refers to some dance movement. But are we entitled to claim with him that this 
is a technical verb referring to one particular dance step called the tripudium 
and to no other? A close examination of Livy’s account of the Saliar dance may 
help determine this point. 

coelestiaque arma, quae ancilia appellantur, ferre, ac per urbem ire 

canentes carmina cum tripudiis sollennique saltatu iussit (1. 20). 

Lewis and Short call saltatus ‘a religious dance’, but the title of the order, Salii, 
means ‘leapers’, and thus it was evidently a leaping dance movement, just as the 
tripudiis also mentioned here were clearly a particular step or movement. But 
though saltatus is a specialized word, the verb saltare from which it came has 
acquired a wider sense in classical Latin. As the frequentative of salire it should 
mean ‘to leap or hop constantly’, but it has been generalized to mean all kinds 
of dancing. If we similarly interpret tripodare as a general word for ritual dan- 
cing and not simply a special term for executing the tripudium step we may 
assume that the Arval like the Saliar dance included at least the two kinds of 
evolution labelled saltatus and tripudium. We are thus not bound by Koster’s? 
ingenious but unconvincing attempt to scan the whole Arval Hymn in one 
metre, but may seek at least two, one a leaping rhythm—the saltatus—and the 
other the elusive tripudium, whose etymology at least suggests a three-step 
unit. T 51s we may now simply render the proem to this hymn as 

‘,.. there the priests, shut in and girded up, danced to these words as 

they sang the hymn in parts after receiving the libelli.’ 


Now versus means ‘a turn’ according to its root sense, and turns are essential 
elements in all dancing, whether civilized or primitive. But, according to our 
metrical nomenclature, a versus is four syllables carrying stress on first and 
third. However, the two meanings may be reconciled. A complete turn can 
readily be executed in four steps by leaping off the right foot, landing lightly 
on the left, leaping again from the next step with the right and landing on the 
left once more ; or, for that matter, vice versa. So the versus, originally a four- 
step dance turn, will include the accompanying rhythmic chant which was an 
integral part of this dance ritual called saltatus. Ultimately in more civilized 

' W. J. W. Koster, ‘Versus Saturnius’, ? Ibid., 316. 

Mnemosyne \vii (1929), 267-346. 
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times the term versus could readily become transferred to the chant rhythm or 
carmen by itself once it ceased being wholly integrated with the dance and 
spread into other uses unrelated to the execution of the saltatus. The versus 
quadratus was evidently itself a ritual chant unit and four turns no doubt con- 
stituted a common evolution, perhaps the complete saltatus solemnis. 

This interpretation may incidentally assist us in explaining a seemingly 
singular absurdity in Roman metrical writings: 

*... The accented part is called the thesis, the unaccented the arsis. 
Thesis and arsis are Greek terms, meaning the putting down and raising 
of the foot in marching. The Roman grammarians, misunderstanding the 
Greek, applied the terms to lowering and raising the voice and thus reversed 
the significations’ (Gildersleeve and Lodge, par. 729 & footnote). 


Granting that some Roman grammarians were men of limited ability, this 
error seems none the less remarkable. But if Italic metres were based on ritual 
dance rhythms rather than marching, then the stressed step would be the one 
on which one leaps, not the one on which one lands. Thus Roman tradition 
would facilitate and favour an interchange of terms to make the arsis the syllable 
bearing the stress and the thesis the one unstressed. Further, in rhythms based 
on dancing, words would be dynamically accented to suit the movement of the 
dance; a fact which could account for many of the difficulties remaining in 
early Latin scansion. In the case of versus this means that an arbitrary trochaic 
stress pattern would be imposed, and that, as observed earlier,’ this ictus would 
override any word accentuation which clashed with it. No doubt in an age 
anterior to initial word stress, let alone penultimate law, this dynamic dance 
stress in chanting seemed naturally linked with that dynamic deictic stress in 
speech which we are now pleased to call the I.E. free accent. Later the arbitrary 
features would make Latin verse stress appear irrational to Romans themselves, 
thus aiding the acceptance of Greek quantitative measures which seemed no 
more arbitrary than the old Italic metres. 

Let us now consider three ways of accenting the first triad: 

(i) Enos Lasés itvdté (penultimate law stress) ; 

(ii) Enos Lasés iivaté (initial word stress) ; 
(iii) Enos LAsés ifivaté (arbitrary alternation). 
The first two words are the same on any count and make up a versus, which 
the succeeding iuvate fails to produce. So, as the tripudium is evidently a three- 
step or three-syllable unit, this trisyllable is presumably an example. But is it 
to be scanned itivdté, ittvdte, or tivaté? The treatment of final cretic words in 
comedy might suggest this pattern for any trisyllabic final. Yet this surely is 
a minor feature as compared with the ease with which Latin accepts dactylic 
cadences. This fact, if it means anything, argues the existence of a trisyllabic 
foot with initial stress in the older Italic metrical tradition. If such existed, 
tripudium would be its obvious and natural name. Let us proceed on this assump- 
tion for the moment, and define the tripudium as a stress dactyl representing 
a waltz-time three-step movement : ikvdté. 

We may now consider the third triad ; which gives one and the same result 

whether we apply initial or penultimate stress 
SAtar fi, féré Mars, lfimén sAli, st4 bérbér. 
On either system of word accent we are faced with two successive stresses within 
© p. ait. 
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the last clause. But as word divisions are seldom obvious within short utterances, 
we could choose to regard all four as word groups or unitary verse cola. We 
thus obtain four groups with the syllabic pattern 3:3:4:3; which might be 
arbitrarily accented to conform with the appropriate dance movements—that 
is tripudium :tripudium :versus :tripudium 
Satir-fa, féré-Mars, limén-silj, sta-bérbér. 

It is significant that the sense of this versus is an injunction to leap; while the 
injunction to stand will naturally be fulfilled on the third step of the tripudium 
occurring at the end of the movement. The dancers are calling on the god to 
share in their dance, invoking him to join in each action as they do it. 

Then to the fourth triad before us, which we may elect to read either as 

Sémiinis Altérnéi = AdvdcApit cdnctds (initial), 
or as Sémiinis altérn€i — AdvdcApit cénctés (penultimate). 
Neither treatment can be said to produce regular uniform cadence. This 
group appears to consist of two units of six syllables each. Apart from versus 
the other old Italic name for poetry is numerus. This seems an appropriate title 
for a six-syllable unit, for in Latin sex is as much associated with numerical 
quantity in general as is forty in Semitic—thus we have sescenti for ‘a very large 
number’. If any further confirmation is sought, this general association be- 
tween numerus and sex is upheld by Vitruvius, who uses the term quintarius 
numerus to mean five sixths (3. 1). If we adopt the arbitrary alternation of 
stressed and weak syllables from our versus scansion, this ictus could be due to a 
walking or marching rhythm. As there are two six-syllable cola, we shall call 
the line numerus binarius : 

séminfs altérnéi Advdcpit cénctés. 

The following triad is a repetition of the first one: three utterances of versus 
+ tripudium: nds Marmar idvatd. This distinct grouping we shall call the 
Arval verse (versus arvalis). As far as the final expression is concerned, it seems 
obviously five tripudia 

trjimpé trjimpé trjimpé trjimpé trjimpé. 
The tripudium and versus arvalis appear to be used as invocations, the versus qua- 
dratus seems to be a petition, while the numerus binarius may be a magical asser- 
tion. As neither initial nor penultimate rules suit every case, we are dealing with 
a dynamic stress imposed by the dance ictus beat. We may now scan the whole: 
énds lAsés iivaté (versus arvalis). 

névé 1hé rdé Marmar sins incrrér(e) fn plédrés (versus quadratus) 

sAtar fa, féré Mars Iimén s&li, st& bérbér (tripudium binarium+ 

versus-+ tripudium). 

séminfs alt4rnéi AdvécApit cinctés (numerus binarius). 

énds Marmar idvatd (versus arvalis). 

trfimpé trfimpé trfimpé trfiimpé trfimpé (éripudium quinarium). 

The fact that such dances would have the wild abandon of swirling turns 
found in many an African fertility dance or Australian corroboree is perfectly 
natural. The Arval and Saliar dances were very ancient traditions deriving 
doubtless from either the common Indo-European age or the first New Stone 
Age tillers of Italian earth. With primitive men chanting plays a great part in 
utterance because it can be suited to all kinds of corporate activities requiring 
rhythmic movement, while the words describe the actions or objectives of the 
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fertility, war, or food rites which are vital elements in the daily life of the 
savage. Thus the sea shanties of the nineteenth-century windjammer crews 
were a residual survival of this kind of action song among modern civilized 
communities. It is also significant that their words and music remain alive in 
the modern concert hall despite the fact that the accompanying actions have 
fallen into disuse with the passing of sailing-ships. So the metres devised in 
these ancient rites could likewise have come into independent use with chang- 
ing social habits and the rise of poetry as a separate art apart from ritual. 

What later verse forms are likely to be linked with this archaic rhythm? 
Early Latin poetry found its main expression in Saturnian versé and Livy gives 
us what may serve as a hint of its origin (7. 2): “Vernaculis artificibus, quia 
hister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, nomen histrionibus inditum: qui non, 
sicut ante, Fescennino versum similem incompositum temere ac rudem 
alternis iaciebant, sed impletas modis saturas . . . peragebant.’ Now Koster! 
feels that saturnius may be linked with satura, and this seems intrinsically 
probable (cf. ebur/eburneus). If this is so, then the Fescennine-like verses were 
presumably Saturnian. As the tripudium has a trisyllabic cadence in no way 
resembling the alternate stress of Fescennine, there remain only two stress 
cola in the Arval hymn which might be identified with the Saturnian. These 
are the numerus of six syllables and the seven-syllable colon we have termed 
versus arvalis. Bearing these two possibilities in mind, let us turn to the surviving 
Saturnian texts. 


Tue EPITAPHS OF THE SCIPIOS 


Very useful epigraphic evidence of the Saturnian metre is to be obtained 
from the epitaphs of the Scipio family. It is true that de Groot dismisses them : 
‘On y retrouve sans difficulté la coupe vers le milieu du vers, la tendance vers 
le nombre fixé des mots du vers, et la tendance vers le climax par anisosyllabie 
de mots successifs, Mais on n’y trouve pas de métrique."* However, after such large 
admissions his objection seems singularly captious. Further, the literary re- 
mains, though often earlier in origin, are much less sure in their textual 
tradition. Let us therefore to the stones. 

Of the Scipionic epitaphs, C./.L. i*. 9 is generally classified as the earliest 
on grounds of spelling, script, and style. Wélfflin? dated it to about 200 B.c., 
long subsequent to the death of its subject, Lucius Cornelius Scipio the consul 
of 259 B.c. But C.L.L. i*. 7 which he dates a few years later in fact comme- 
morates a man of a yet earlier generation, Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, 
consul in 298 B.c. The remaining Scipionic epitaphs are to be dated shortly 
after the deaths they record. 

The first verse of C.I.L. i*. 9 is a numerus binarius, a fact at once revealed by 
setting it beside the fourth Arval triad: 

hénc . oind . ploirimé céséntf6nt . R(émai) N+N 
séminfs altérnéi Advéc4pit cénctés N+N 
Scanning the second verse the same way, with the aid of elision in the first 
colon we obtain the same result, except that the second numerus is catalectic. 
As we saw the Fescennine exhibiting catalectic verses as well as our acatalectic 
specimen,‘ it is not surprising if Saturnian does likewise. We shall name this 
* Op. cit., pp. 318—19. 3S. Bericht. Miinch. Akad., 1892, pp. 188- 
2 A. W. de Groot, Revue des Etudes Latines, 219. 
xii (1934), 312. * p. 213 above. 
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catalectic class after the Vitruvian fraction—guintarius numerus. Now we read : 

(2) dédnér(o). Spthimd faisé. vird N+QN 

Then, by treating the last -i- in its first colon as a consonant we obtain a 
regular acatalectic third verse: 

(3) Liciém . Scipjdiné Ffliés . Barbati N+N 

But the next verse dispels any suspicion that all Saturnians will turn out to be 


numeri binarti. The first colon has seven syllables in the word pattern 2:2 :3, 
thus demanding comparison with the first Arval triad: 


(4) cénsdl . cénsdr . afdilis hic . fiét . A(pid . vs) VA+N 
én:  LAsés = idvaté 
After an elisivn in the second colon the fifth verse becomes a normal numerus 
binarius. But it also indicates that hiatus is allowed between the two cola, for 
elision of -am would destroy the rhythm: 


(5) héc . cépft . Cérsfcam Alérfaqu(e). dirbé N+N 


The last verse has seven syllables in its first colon—presumably therefore versus 
arvalis, and five in the second—another quintarius numerus : 

(6) dédét . TémpéstAtébiis aldé . mérétéd VA+QN 

This scheme suggests a real correspondence between the versification of the 
Arval hymn and the Scipionic epitaphs. However, we have already shown 
reason for believing that the newer penultimate stress was beginning to gain 
predominance in Latin by the end of the third century.' Its application would 
of course destroy the dynamic rhythm of the numeri in this inscription, so we 
may disregard it in their case, or assume that their inherited ictus was strong 
enough to override it, as previously this had prevailed over the old initial 
stress. But let us compare the prior cola of verses (4) and (6), reading both 
with penultimate stress : 


c6ns6l . cénsdr . aidflis 
dédét . Témpést4tébiis 


Verse (4) agrees with the usual syllabic sequence 2:2:3 which de Groot? 
painstakingly assigns to his art du mot, but which we attribute to an attempt 
to harmonize the old initial stress accent with Arval ictus. Applying penulti- 
mate stress in v. 4 we lose the correspondence of ictus with word accent in 
the third word. In that event, which stress prevailed in delivery? An 
examination of v. 6 may determine this point. Here we obtain a perfect 
correspondence between ictus and penultimate accent but discard the old 
syllabic pattern of the arvalis which v. 4 still preserves. The explanation appears 
to be this. Initial stress had been so carefully adapted to the versus arvalis ictus 
that this pattern came to be regarded as a speech stress rhythm rather than a 
metrical ictus pattern. As the speech accent altered people tended to recite many 
of the old verses in a new way and accepted the innovation as the correct 
utterance. In a great many cases versus arvalis would sound like a relaxed 
numerus with two weak syllables after the second stress, but where the penul- 
timate was short it would retain the old cadence. The final compromise by’ 
about 200 B.c. seems to have allowed the new rhythm which we shall call 
numerus arvalis as a licence in verses keeping the old structure, but the penul- 
timate accent had to be brought into rigorous accord with «he inherited arvalis 
* p. 210 above. 2 op. cit., p. 131. 
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ictus in verses devoid of traditional syllabic pattern. Such variations, combined 
with the irregular use of catalexis at will, no doubt made the metre appear 
capricious and hastened the victory of quantitative verse. 

The rules of epigraphic Saturnian at about 200 B.c. appear to be these: 


1. The first colon may be either a six-syllable numerus or a seven-syllable arvalis. 
2. The second colon may be either a numerus or a five-syllable quintarius 
numerus. 

. Numerus and quiniarius numerus have a dynamic stress imposed by tradi- 
tional verse ictus. Though it coincides quite often with word accent it is 
not based on this accent. 

. The arval member’s ictus had become tied to penultimate stress; but 
the old word pattern 2: 2:3 was still retained. The resulting scheme varied 
with the length of the penultimate syllable. Where this was short the old 
versus arvalis survived, where it was long a numerus arvalis superseded the 
older measure. If the pattern 2:2:3 was abandoned, the accent had to 
coincide with the versus arvalis ictus. 

. Elision is obligatory within each member but forbidden at the end of the 
first colon, where hiatus must stand. 

. In a quadrisyllabic word concluding a colon the vowels i, e, or u are read 
as semivowels before an ensuing vowel, thus reducing many such words 
to trisyllables. 


We may now scan C.J.L. i*. g in full: 
Hénc 6inéd ploirdmé céséntfént Rémai N+N 
dddnér(o) Sptimsd fiisé vird N+QN 


Liciém Scipjdné Ffliés Barbati N+N 
cnsél cénsor aidflis hic fuét A4pfid vids NA+N 
héc cépft Cérsfciam Alérfaqu(e) firbé N+N 
dédét Témpést4tébiis atdé mérétdd VA+QN 


Next in date comes C./.L. i. 7—probably before 190 B.c. The first verse 
has been much discussed. Obviously some metrical motive underlies the re- 
versing of the name Licitis Cornéliis. Treated as it stands by rule (6) it would 
produce a numerus—Liicitis Cornélitis, so clearly the author wished to avoid this 
colon. Cérnéliis Licitis gives a suitable penultimate third stress for versus arvalis, 
but the quadrisyllabic first word needs dynamic ictus stress on first and third : 
a remarkable but definite archaism. We shall invoke two similar ictus stresses 
to begin v. 5, while v. 6 seems to carry the numerus arvalis resolution a stage 
farther with its two weak syllables after both first and second stresses. We 
shall call this new colon numerus arvalis solutus. Rule (5) is applied in v. 6; rule 
(6) in v. 2. We may now read: 


Cérnélfis Liiciis Scfpid Barbatis VA+N 
Gnalvéd patré prégnatis fértis vir sapiénsqué' NA+N 
quéids forma virtiitéi parisiima fait NA+N 
céns6l cénsdr aidflis quty fait Apifid vds NA+N 
Tarasla Cisatina Samnid cépft NA+QN 
sibigit 6mné Lotcdnam dbsidésqu(e) Abdoficit NAS+N 


' Where vowels e/i/u are treated as consonantal they will lengthen the foregoing syllable, 
whose vowel is therefore marked long. 
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C.LL. i?. 10 is apparently the epitaph of a son of Africanus who died be- 
tween 170 and 160 B.c. The first line, a numerus arvalis solutus, with two elisions 
in the first colon, was inserted by a later hand. The second verse leads us to 
postulate consonantal treatment of i occurring before vowels anywhere in the 
second colon except in its first word. Vv. 3 and 4 each require us to apply rule 
(5) twice and rule (6) once. In the first colon of v. 5 we must assume syncope 
of e before r in the rule (6) position, while in v. 6 we need rules (5) and (6) 
each once. V. 7, however, is innocent of irregularities. We proceed thus: 


qu(ei) Apic(e) insfgné Didlis flaminfs gésfstéi NAS+N 
mérs pérfécit th(a) it éssént Smnja brévia N+N 
hdnés fama virtiisqué gléri(a) 4tqu(e) ingénjim NA+N 
qufbiis s(ei) in léngam licyfssét tib(e) atfér vita NAS+N 
fAcilé factéis siip(e)rAsés gléridm maidrim NAS+N 
qu4ré labéns t(e) in-grémji,' Scfpié, récfpit NA+N 
térri, Piibli, progn4tim Pablid, Cornéli. NA+N 


Finally C./.L. i*. 11, which is to be dated between 160 and 150 B.c., shows 
the finished evelution of the metre. The only new feature is the appearance of 
an arvalis member as the second colon of the last verse. The first colon of the 
epitaph displays the old versus arvalis cadence. A simple numerus obtrudes into 
the first colon once only, while all numeri fall neatly into two trisyllabic words 
or word groups recalling the archaic pattern semunis alternei found in the 
Arval hymn. The versification is smooth and elegant, avoiding any elisions 
or contractions (the reversed final colon = versus arvalis reversus) : 


m4gna sapiéntia miltasqué virtités VA+N 
aétaté quém-parva pdsidét hdc-sAxsiim N+N 


quéiéi vita défécit, nén-hdnés, héndré NA+N 
fs hic sftis quéi-niimquam victiis-ést virtitéi NA+N 
4nnés gn4tis vigfnti fs-lécefs mandAtis NA+N 
né quairatis hénéré qutf minis sft mand4tis NA+VAR 


Let us conclude by testing our Saturnian rules deduced from the Scipio 
epitaphs on another such document. An admirable test will be afforded by the 
epitaph of Naevius preserved by Aulus Gellius, Noctes Alticae 1. 24.2. We shall 
find it agrees very closely with the style of C./.L. i?. 11 in avoiding contractions 
and admitting only one elision through careful avoidance of hiatus positions. 
Curiously the one numerus arvalis solutus forms a second colon and the solitary 
versus arvalis reversus provides a prior colon, thus each inverting their normal 
roles : 

immortdlés mértAlés si-forét fas-fléré NA+N 
flérént dfvae Caménae Ndevifim pdétam NA+N 
{taqué pdstquam (e)st Ofché traditds thésatrd VAR+N 
éblitf sant Rémae léquiér Ifngua Latina N+NAS 


Thus these Saturnian inscriptions dated between 200 and 150 B.c. represent 
an evolution towards accord with speech rhythm in the first colon. In the 
second colon some effort is made towards the same goal: often only one verse 
stress conflicts with word stress, and occasionally all three stresses coincide ; 


’ Prepositional phrases and other grammatical combinations with monosyllables preceding 
or following a longer word tended to be treated as word-groups. 
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but dynamic verse ictus remains the principle of versification. The following 
rhythmic patterns have been established : 
I. Occurring as prior (a2) Xxx x%Xxx 
cola only: ~ £22 2882 
II. Occurring mainly as (2) Xx xxxxxXx 
prior cola: 
III. Occurring in either 
colon : 
IV. Occurring in second 
colon only: 


Versus arvalis 
Numerus arvalis 
Numerus arvalis solutus 


Versus arvalis reversus 
Numerus 
Quintarius numerus 


(a) xX*xxxxxXx 
(6) &kxk&xkx 
im Ret 2ez 


Numerus ITALIcus 


Gildersleeve and Lodge, § 755: “The oldest remains of Italian poetry are 
found in some fragments of ritualistic and sacred songs which seem to have no 
regard to quantity. No definite theory can be formed of this so-called Numerus 
Italicus in which they were composed, but they seem to have been in series 
of four Theses, usually united in pairs or triplets, but sometimes separate. An 
example is the prayer to Mars from Cato, Agr. 141. 

Mars patér té précdr / quaésdqué ati sfés / véléns prépftids / mfh{ démd/ 
familidequé néstrae.’ 


How one utters all these successive stresses remains a mystery, and the whole 
subject seems a chimera of the scholarly mind. The instance given above is 
perfectly satisfactory as a numerus binarius+-versus quadratus : 

Mars-patér té-précér quaésdqu(e) dti sfés 

Vdléns prdpitfis mjhi ddmo familjdequé ndstrae 
Another case quoted by Gleditsch' scans as four Saturnian verses : 

Idppitér Dapalis quéd-tibf fiéri 

dpértét in-démd familfa méa 

cilignam vini dapi éids ré(i) érgd VAR+QN 

mAct(e) illAcé d&pé pilliicénd(a) etd N+QN 
Cato’s spells require no new formula either. Alternative versions are (a) and (6) : 

I (a2) moétas vaeta Vv (6) métas vaeta 


N+N 
VQ 


N+N 
N+N 


dariés dardariés 
AsiAdaridés 
fina pétés 


dariés dard4rés 
astatariés 
dfssiinapitér 


N 
N 
Vv 
N 


II (a) hat haat hdat 
fst pfsta sista N hatit istAsis tarsis 
dAnnabé dannaistra N 4rdann4bou dannafstra VB? 


The first line of IT (6) should possibly be read as tripudium. In their versification 
these spells follow the same principle as that found in the Arval Hymn. 
But they are significantly more primitive than any other verse form in one 
important respect. Here we find each unit is a single colon only and that all 
cola except one consist of our basic rhythms like the numerus, quintarius numerus, 
and our previously hypothetical versus simplex. Further, the old formulae may 
exhibit alternatives not because of any difference of meaning but because they 


* Cato, de agri cultura, c. 132—quoted in 
Miiller, Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 


(6) hdat haut 


wissenschaft, ii. 577- 
? Cato, op. cit., c. 160. 
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represent two different New Stone Age witch doctor’s dances which could 
both be used with similar incantations. 

The above spells are, however, not the only instances of non-Saturnian 
Italic verse. In his review of Pasquali Whatmough' assures us that the following 
verse is clearly Saturnian—C.J.E. 8179: 


foiéd viné pipafs cra caréfS 


By applying penultimate stress to this Faliscan line we obtain: 


fdiéd vind pipafs cra caréf5 NA+V 


This has certainly the air of accentual verse of the same tradition, but not 
a Saturnian cadence. To make eleven syllables Saturnian the diaeresis must 
divide them in the proportion 6:5, not 7:4. Further this division is not un- 
paralleled. We may reasonably set beside this verse the oldest Latin inscription 
—the Praeneste Fibula, C./.L i. 3. This document engraved from right to 
left on a gold brooch from Praeneste is dated to about 600 B.c. on the score of 
its archaic grammar and early alphabet. Significant too is the careful marking 
of the I.E. dynamic accent on fhefhaked (cf. Skt. 3rd S. papaca/3rd P. peciir). 


MAniés : méd : fhé : fhakéd : Numasi6i. 


This is also a line of eleven syllables divisible in the ratio 7:4. As it long ante- 
dates penultimate stress, we shall scan it using initial stress on the proper 
names and dynamic secondary stress, altering VA to NA because of its mark 
on 4: 


MAniés méd fhéfhakéd Niimasfoi NA+V? 


Thus we appear to have an early Italic verse form NA+-V occurring both in 
Latin and Faliscan. What happens to it later? Let us seek an answer in com- 
paring the above ictus scheme with that of Catullus 10. 1. His ictus is of 
course quantitative, while the Praenestine one is stress : 


Variis mé méiis Ad-siids AmGrés 
MAniés méd fhéfhakéd Nimas{ai 
fdiéd vind pipafo cra caréfS 


_The stress ictus pattern of the Praenestine—Faliscan verses appears to coincide 
precisely with the quantitative ictus of Catullus’ Phalaecian hendecasyllables. 
However, Catullus here exhibits a different diaeresis, after the second foot, 
and what follows has the old numerus pattern 3:3. We recall the curious triple 
mark before the sixth sy!lable of the Praeneste fibula dividing the word 
She : fhaked. Many Catullan lines show both diaereses. We shall call the new 
two-stress colon quintarius versus. 


Cat. 2. g:téciim liidéré sictit jps4 pdssém NA+V/QV+N 
MAaniés médfhé fhakéd Naimas{oi NA+V/QV+N 


1 J. Whatmough, A. 7.P. lviii (1937), 483 ff. The division of fhé } fhdkéd would then be 
2 We might also scan the first colon on a device to move its accent of the first 
strict initial word stress rules as VAR: syliable. 


M§niés méd fhé :fhitked 
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Let us now turn to C.I.E. 8079 discussed by Vetter in Glotta xiv (1925), 
26-31. Of these Whatmough observes: ‘Vetter’s claim to have discovered 
Saturnian rhythm is not without foundation.’! The lines are these: 


(a) cérés far mé(1 férc)t6m l(o)Qf(ir) ul(nd)m (dod)iad N+N 
(6) yids m&mA z(é)xtds méd fiffqod VAR+V 
(c) prayids irnam s6(kriei) pordéd karai VAS+V 
(d) &q6 drnél(a) tél afftai dipés QV+N 
(e) Arcéntélém hiit( )ilém péparaf douidd VA+QN 


It now appears that (a) and (e) are in fact Saturnians, while (6) (c), and (d) 
are versus praenestini with prior members scanned by initial stress. Seemingly 
Praenestine verses with the 7:4 diaeresis like Saturnians with the 2:2:3 prior 
colon may exhibit rhythmic variants, but must keep strict rhythm when this 
tradition is neglected as in verse (d). The origin seems no great puzzle. The 
Arval Hymn types had three, five, six, or eight stresses each. Its eight-stress 
Fescennine is an acatalectic version of the common form of the verse, so the 
Hymn may also supply an acatalectic form of the five-stress Praenestine, and 
the third triad seems to do so: 


sAtir fa féré Mars Ifmén sAli st bérbér TBin.+VA 
é&qo ZA drnéla t8l afftai dipés 7% QV+N 


So our Praenestine seems a twice catalectic form; hence too the hiatus. The 
seeming acatalectic form may itself have begun as a like catalectic use of 
the tripudium quinarium. 


Tue Eveciac CouPLet AND ACCENTUAL VERSE 


The last of the Scipionic epitaphs dates from about 120 B.c. and adopts the 
elegiac couplet in place of the Saturnians of our earlier tomb inscriptions. In 
this couplet the Romans took over a metre which Greek theory described as 
hexameter-+-pentameter. In fact the pentameter consists of two catalectic trimeters. 
The second of the pair is always dactylic, while the first may contain dactyls 
or spondees. 

Let us therefore scan this epitaph, marking both elegiac quantitative ictus 
and penultimate word stress : C./.L. i?. 15. Here the ictus dots do not correspond 
with the accents. They follow the quantity metre general in Classical Latin, 
and so only coincide sometimes : 


virtiités générjs mjé@is méribiis Acciimilavi 
progéniém gényj facta pdtris pétiéi 

m4idr(um) Spténiij latid(em) iit sibei m(e) éssé cré4tiim 
laeténtir : stirpém nobilitavit héndr 


As synizesis is required to scan the first hexameter, it is applied also in the 
accompanying pentameter. The distinctive features of these verses are striking. 
First, a usage rare in Classical Latin, the splitting of both hexameters into two 
equal cola with diaeresis after the third foot. This feature is, as Gildersleeve and 
Lodge observe (§ 784, n. 3), correct enough when, as here, accompanied by 


? Loc. cit. 
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caesura semiquinaria, byt it is none the less rare. Yet more interesting is the con- 
trasting relationship of hexameter ictus to word accent in the two cola; in 
the first three feet they hardly ever coincide; in the last three they agree in- 
variably. Now we have already observed that the typical Saturnian verse con- 
sisted of two cola; first, the arvalis member, a trochaic accentual ternarius 
dependent on the current word stress of the era; second, the numerus member, 
a trochaic accentual ternarius with dynamic stress imposed by traditional ictus. 
Thus one suspects that the writer of the epitaph wished his hexameters to have 
a reversed Saturnian cadence, stressed on their ictus beats in the first three feet 
and by penultimate word stress in the last three feet. But contractions of 
gen(e)ris and optenyi would be needed to produce Saturnian numeri in the first 
half of each hexameter. Such verses probably represent an attempt to harmonize 
the hexameter to the older Saturnian tradition, but one cannot positively 
affirm that they were so intended unless the pentameter scansion supports 
this view. 

In the pentameter verses there are no coincidences of ictus with accent in 
the first trimeter, but both verses give some cases in the second, one such in the 
first verse, two in the second. Three cases out of six are enough to justify 
examination. Now these pentameters each have the SS type five-syllable initial 
colon. For this half-verse Gildersleeve and Lodge give the following statistical 
preferences in Latin elegiacs (§ 785, n. 1): ‘DS, 46%; DD, 24°5%; SS, 16%; 
SD, 13°5%. Catullus, however, has SS, 34°5%.’ As Catullus left us the earliest 
corpus of Latin elegy which we possess, he may well have been influenced by a 
tradition clearly represented in our epitaph above. It seems a Saturnian trace. 
In our two examples the pentameter quantitative ictus agrees exactly with the 
dynamic ictus of a quintarius numerus applied to these five syllables of the first 
colon. As this is always a second Saturnian colon, again it suggests that we are 
dealing with reversed catalectic forms of Saturnian. Applying penultimate 
speech stress to the second colon in each pentameter we obtain versus arvalis 
and versus arvalis reversus scansions : both regular initial Saturnian members. 

This seems to justify us in appending a reversed Saturnian scheme for 
scanning the elegiac epitaph C.J.L. i. 15. Its sole irregularity is elision between 
the cola of v. 3. But after all our rule forbids an elision at the end of prior cola, 
and this is a second colon in prior position. Still the elision is a blemish here. 
We shall scan thus: 

virtités gén(e)rfs mjéis méribis Acciimiil4vi N+NAS 
prégénjém génuf fActa patris pétici QN+VA 
m4iér(um) dptényf laud(em) iit sibéi m(e) éssé créAtim N-+NAS 
laéténtdr: stirpém ndbilitavit héndr. QN+VAR 

The scheme above should at least indicate a continuity between the epitaph 

traditions exemplified in Saturnian and Elegiac verse. 


Tue SENARI EpPITtAPHs 


‘The adaptation of Greek elegiac couplets to replace Saturnian epitaphs on 
Roman tombs at least introduced a metre appropriate to gravestones. But what 
are we to say of the use of iambic senarii—the Greek dramatic dialogue metre— 
for such a purpose? Yet we should not be shocked at the vehicle of comedy 
recording the virtues of the dead. It may well, like the elegiac coupiet, have 
been accommodated to the appropriate traditional metre. 
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Let us consider C./.L. i. 121 1—a senarius epitaph of the Gracchan era. First, 
six of the eight verses have caesura semiseptenaria and thus end in five-syllable 
sequences preceded by groups of seven or eight syllables before the caesura. 
This grouping is completely consistent with an arvalis or arvalis solutus followed 
by quintarius numerus after the diaeresis. Further, the fact that seven verses begin 
with a dissyllable or a monosyllable shows an effort to provide an initial stress 
for trochaic sequence according to the then universal penultimate law. All this 
looks suspiciously like catalectic Saturnian verse. Again, in the second colon, 
six verses show penultimate word accent agreeing with the numerus ictus in 
the first two places, thus needing dynamic ictus stress on the last syllable alone. 
In the first colon the old initial stress rule is once invoked at the start of v. 7, 
while there is a marked tendency to initial tripudium, VAR scansion occurring 
in five verses and NAS in one. The only blemish is the lack of diaeresis in vv. 3 
and 7. 


héspés, quod defcé paullim’st Ast(a) ac péllégé VAR+QN 
héfc ést sépilcr(um) hau pilcrim pulcrai féminae NA+QN 
ndmén paréntés nomi -narint Claiidiam VAR+QN 
siém mAarftim cérdé defléxft sotd VAR+QN 
gnatds diiés créAvit hértine 4ltérim NA+QN 
fn térra Ifnquit, 4ljiam sub térr4 licAt = VAR+QN 
sérmOné lépid6é t(um) aiit(em) in -céssi c6mméid6 + NAS+OQN 
démim sérv4vit, lnam fécit. d{fx(i), dbf VAR+QN 


Here we find the Saturnian tradition still further emancipating itself from 
older conventions. Penultimate law is extending its rule into the numerus colon, 
archaic initial stress is almost abandoned, and the versification shows great 
uniformity, the pattern VAR+QN being preponderant. Yet at the same time 
it observes the quantity rules of the Greek senarius with a fair approximation to 
exactness, indeed the main fault in these verses by Greek standards is excess of 
spondees—a feature common to all Latin senarii. So the Latin senarii used here 
which embody the appropriate Saturnian form are entirely suitable for tomb- 
stones after all. But we may fairly attribute this refinement of the catalectic 
Saturnian senarius to the labours of the Roman comic poets of the previous 
century. 


Tue Enp or EpIGRAPHIC SATURNIAN 


The last important public monument in Saturnian metre was erected by 
Mummius after the sack of Corinth in 146 B.c. But the dedication of the Ver- 
tuleii family which is slightly earlier provides one of our most perfect extant 
Saturnian inscriptions. It keeps the old 2:2:3 pattern of the initial stress era— 
de Groot’s art du mot division— while maintaining perfect coincidence between 
Saturnian arvalis ictus and penultimate accent in the prior cola of the verses. 
The second colon tends to offer the quintarius numerus, and no doubt the 
successful embodiment of this catalectic form in the iambic senarius rendered 
it more and more prevalent. Here is the text (C./.L. i. 1175) : 


quéd ré sid diffeidéns Aspér Afléictd NA+QN 
paréns t{méns héic vévit vot(o) hdc sélatd NA+QN 
déciima facta pdloiicta lefbérefs libétés NAS+N 
déni d4nint Hércdléi mAxstimé mérétd VA+N 
sémél t(e) Grant sé véti crébré céndémnés NA+QN 
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The dedication of Mummius tells a different story. The cola show con- 
siderable variety of pattern and require much elision and some arbitrary 
synizesis in the first verse (C.J.L. i. 626) : 


diict(u) aispicj(o) impériéqué éits Achaia cApta NAS+VAR 
Cérintd délétd Rémam rédieit N+QN 
trfimphans 5b hAscé rés béné géstds N+QN 
quéd in béllé vvérat hdnc aéd(em) ét signd VA+QN 
Hércilfs victdris impér4tér dédicat. N+VA 


One of the last recorded epitaphs, dated by Ritschl on the score of its 
spelling to the ‘age of Accius’, can scarcely be much earlier than 100 B.c. 
It is a very significant document in that alone of these later inscriptions it 
shows the lines on the stone corresponding exactly with the cola of the verses. 
As in the previous case, the first verse has an awkward cadence (C.J.L. i?. 1202) : 


héc (e)st factim méniméntim Maarcé Caicilfs VAR+N 

héspés, grAtiim (e)st qu(om) 4paid meds réstitfstéi N+VAR 
stédés 

béné rém géras ét vdleas dérmjas sfné gira NAS+N? 

/VAR? 


After this period the Saturnian metre disappears from its last stronghold, the 
tombstone. 


FAcING A FURTHER PROBLEM 
The second part of our argument is constructed quite independently of the 


first. For the moment we shall neglect our analysis of the Arval Hymn, and the 
conclusions which we reached from our survey of the inscriptions will be set 
aside for the next few pages. The next phase now ensuing is a study of the 
peculiarities in the Latin adaptation of two Greek metres—the epic hexameter 
and the iambic senarius. It is assumed that these oddities were due to the 
influence of a native Italian poetic system whose conventions were still fresh 
in the public mind when Greek metres were introduced into Roman poetry. 
If this assumption is sound, a study of the usage of earlier comic and epic verse 
might reveal sufficient traces of the older method of versification to admit of its 
reconstruction. In fact this line of reasoning first led the writer to his con- 
clusions and the studies earlier in this paper arose therefrom. So we shall begin 
again from the end of our Prolegomena. 

The works of Livius Andronicus present an immediate paradox. In his 
translations of Greek tragedies and comedies he boldly introduces the Greek 
quantitative metres to his Roman audience, yet in his version of the Odyssey 
he sedulously adheres to the Italic Saturnian metre, which most British scholars 
believe was based on stress.’ Why was it possible to offer Romans these Greek 
dramatic metres, mainly the iambic senarius and trochaic septenarius, yet not 
possible to represent in Latin verse the greatest and most venerable Hellenic 
measure, the heroic hexameter? Surely something in the rhythm of the iambic 
senarius and trochaic septenarius must have sounded familiar to the ears of 
a Roman audience. 


' However, the same facts lead Pasquali to the opposite conclusion that Saturnian verse 
must be quantitative! 


4590.8 Q 
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The leading measures of the older Italic poetry seem to have been those used 
in farces and fertility dramas—the Saturnian and Fescennine. Fescennine re- 
mained in use throughout Classical times, though not in polite literature. But 
an example will show that this verse is a trochaic septenarius showing close 
coincidence between ictus and penultimate word accent. Here is a verse sung 
in Caesar’s triumph :' . 


ficcé Caesar niinc trifimphat quf stibégit Gallids. 


Thus the Fescennine looks to have been an accentual trochaic septenarius, and 
the earlier comic poets would thus have readily adopted what was in fact an 
Italic metre in Greek dress. 

This apparent correspondence between the accentual Fescennine and the 
quantitative trochaic septenarius tempts one to deduce that the iambic senarius 
must similarly embody the Saturnian. We shall return to this possibility, but 
we need to take another factor into account in discussing it. On the Lucretian 
principle nullam rem e nilo gigni divinitus unquam? we may reasonably expect 
that the hexameters of Ennius will preserve some traces of the Saturnian verse 
which they have ousted. Now two features distinguish Latin hexameters from 
their Greek model; the greater proportion of spondees and the tendency for 
the verse ictus to coincide with the penultimate law stress in the last two feet, 
though mostly not elsewhere in the verse. The first point raises the possibility 
that the stress trochee, which might of course be spondaic (or even iambic) 
in quantity, was more common than the stress dactyl in Saturnian verse. The 
second feature invites two considerations: first, that the Saturnian had two cola 
in which ictus and speech accent were differently interrelated ; secondly, that 
the pattern x x x xX x might be a permissible ending to one Saturnian stress 
colon. However, other types of verse clausula are sometimes found in Ennius, 
recurring less frequently in the later hexameter poets. In them ictus and accent 
coincide either imperfectly or not at all in these two final feet. It is conceivable 
that such clausulae may preserve in their stress patterns the traces of other 
possible endings for Saturnian cola. In Professor Ernout’s selection of 266 lines 
from the Annales one variant stress pattern for the last two feet occurs ten 
times.’ An example is his line 56, where three word accents are found: 


Exin cAndida sé rAdijs dédit fetd fords lx. 


It is noteworthy that the italicized stress pattern—as distinct from its quantity 
—agrees exactly with the ictus of the final colon of an iambic senarius with 
hephthemimeral caesura. 

Finally, as most scholars hold that primitive Latin had a strong initial word 
stress, it is unlikely that Saturnian lines began with an iambic stress cadence. 
The analogy of Fescennine and its later replacement by the hexameter both 
suggest that it was a trochaic rhythm, while the use of senarii to replace it in 
some epitaphs‘ and its use by Livius to render the Greek hexameter alike suggest 
that the Saturnian was a six-stress accentual verse. Fescennine suggests 
catalexis, and that Saturnian was divided by diaeresis, giving two three-stress 
cola. 


? Suetonius, Divus Julius, 49. Archaiques, Paris, Klincksieck, 1947. 
2 Lucretius, de Rerum Natura 1. 150. * Cf. above, pp. 223-4. 
3 Alfred Ernout, Recueil de Textes Latins 
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Icrus AND ACCENT IN QUANTITATIVE PoETRY 


If it is right to believe that Saturnian is connected with the iambic senarius, 
we should find support for the view by examining one of the earliest available 
comic senarii with hephthemimeral caesura ; for preference, one which carries 
an initial stress by the penultimate law. The first half should then be marked 
with its penultimate law stresses and the second half accented on the verse 
ictus whose correspondence with icta féras lux first attracted our attention. 
A suitable line is fragment 4 in Ernout’s selection from the comic remains of 
Naevius : 

sidpt(e) titrdsqué déciit Accéptés cibé. 


This line tends to support our suggestion that one form of Saturnian may be 
an accentual verse similar to the Fescennine—a trochaic senarius catalectic 
divided by diaeresis at the third foot, but one in which accent and ictus 
correspond in the first half and not in the second, where ictus stress overrules 
accent stress. 

We may now draw two interesting deductions from the study of this verse. 
First, the senarius ictus pattern coincides with the second and third word 
stresses, but fails to coincide with any word accents in the last three feet. 
Secondly, as we saw above, the result of stressing the first three word accents 
and the last three ictus beats is a trochaic senarius catalectic, which we have 
already shown to be a type of accentual verse intrinsically likely to be Satur- 
nian. How do these conclusions aid our analysis of the hexameter? First, the 
irregular Ennian hexameters end in accent patterns at variance with their 
ictus. Such accent patterns resemble the ictus pattern of a senarius after 
hephthemimeral caesura which usually clashes with word accent and must do 
so at least in the last foot. It seems both verse types here reflect an ictus pattern 
for the ‘second’ Saturnian colon following the diaeresis, and that this was 
a dynamic ictus pattern, imposing its own stress and disregarding conflicting 
word stress wherever necessary. In the second place, the second and third 
senarius feet—the last two feet of the ‘first’ Saturnian colon which precedes 
the diaeresis—show coincidence of ictus and accent, and so do the last two feet 
of a regular hexameter. This suggests that in the first Saturnian colon the 
second and third ictus beats coincide with penultimate stresses, while the 
first ictus may or may not do so. The correspondence also raises the probability 
that the last three hexameter feet embody this first colon, and the possibility 
that the ictus patterns of the last three feet of the regular hexameter together 
with the accent patterns occurring before the caesura semiseptenaria of the 
Naevian iambic senarii may jointly disclose the range of ictus schemes admis- 
sible in this first Saturnian colon. Let us now look at this possibility. 

We shall pick seven Naevian senarii from Ernout’s selection; vv. 4-6, 19, 
and 20-22. These verses will be arbitrarily divided before the fourth ictus 
where caesura is lacking at that place. Catalectic cola will be labelled with 
small letters ; acatalectic with capitals. After elision is applied, v. 20 ceases to 
be a senarius iambicus. 


v. 20 s(i) Gimquam quicquam ffli- -dm réscivérd A+a 
v. 6 4ltris niéicés in précli- -vfi préffindiér B+a 
v. 22 éxt@mpl(o) flld té diic(am) i- -bf non déspiids B+a 
v. 21 A4rgént(um) AmGris catisa simpsé métiém C+a 
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v.5  Altrjs indném vélbi- -lAm madid4r: darf C+c 
v. 19 {mm6 qués scfcid(i) in ifis cén- —-sc{nd(am) atq:: (2)Abicidm D+b 
v.4 sddpt(e) itrdésqué déciit Accéptds cibé E+a 


It will be observed that B and D are identical with the two patterns found in 
the last three feet of a regular hexameter. However, E would provide an im- 
possible dactylic sixth, while C is only possible in irregular verses with spondaic 
fifth. In the case of A we can cite a number of examples from Ennius. So 
v. 128 in Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, vol. i (Loeb): 


Floralémqué Falacr(em) ét Pédndlém fécit 


The irregular forms found in the catalectic colon seem associated with resolu- 
tions of the fifth foot—d occurring with a dactyl and ¢ with an anapaest in that 
place. Of the two b occurs in Ernout’s 266 verses from Ennius only twice, and ¢ 
not at all. However, four cases of d are found, which has both feet resolved and 
is not to be seen in the comic fragments. These three types seem too rare to 
be genuine features of the Saturnian tradition, and can all be explained as 
devices to reconcile the old a colon with quantitative metre. We now have 
one catalectic pattern and five acatalectic ones. 

Next, a split hexameter verse with spondees in every foot save the fifth 
offers an interesting rhythm when its hexameter ictus is stressed in the first 
three feet and penultimate accent in its last three. So, for instance, Ernout’s 
v. 76 from Ennius: 


th prdddxistf nds {ntra liminis drds A+B 


Let us now turn to the mode] Saturnian verse quoted by the Roman gram- 
marian Caesius Bassus (G.L. vi. 266K). The fact that he believed it to be 
quantitative verse is irrelevant here. We shall mark penultimate law accents 
on the first colon and impose an A ictus pattern of stress on the six syllables 
which constitute the second colon: 


mAlim ddbint Métélli Naevid poétae B+A 


Thus by reversing the order of the cola of the hexameter example we bring the 
two metres into perfect accord: 
mAlim d4bint Métélli Naeviéd poétae B+A 
fntra liimInis 5ras ti prddéxistf nds B+A 


Evidently this type of hexameter is equivalent to an acatalectic Saturnian with 
its cola the wrong way round. 

Before we draw any conclusion about the general relation between Latin 
hexameters and Saturnian verse a few statistics are desirable. Gildersleeve 
and Lodge, § 784, n. 14: “The proportion of spondee to dacty] in the first four 
feet varies from 65-8°, of spondee in Catullus to 452% in Ovid. The following 
statements are from Drobisch: (a) excepting Ennius Cicero and Silius Italicus, 
Latin poets have more dactyls than spondees in the first foot: (b) excepting 
Lucretius more spondees in the second: (c) excepting Valerius Flaccus, more 
spondees in the third: (d) without exception, more spondees in the fourth.’ 
These figures suggest that spondee had an overall predominance in the first 
four feet in the earlier poets but loses it later. In the fourth foot always, and 
to a large extent also in third and second, the spondee keeps its pre-eminence ; 
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but the first foot is strongly dactylic, though remaining mainly spondaic in 
Ennius. These calculations point to only one conclusion : to Ennius the basic or 
typical hexameier form was a series of four spondees followed by a dactyl and 
a concluding trochee or spondee ; it was not, like the Greek hexameter, essen- 
tially dactylic. This feature of the Latin hexameter is no doubt partly due to the 
structure of the language, but possibly also due to the inherited metrical pre- 
conceptions of the pioneer exponent and his readers. As Ennius read Homer 
his Roman background and upbringing would lead him to stress the hexa- 
meter ictus beats. When he read a verse with spondees in the first four feet he 
would hear an A class trochaic accentual ternarius followed by a B class. 

From this consideration we see how Ennius might have treated the Homeric 
hexameter. Identifying in one of its forms two of the most common Saturnian 
cola arranged in inverted order, he would see in this predominantly spondaic 
form a structure which gave Homer’s verse a basis readily intelligible to Roman 
readers. In the light of this apparently basic type he explained the other forms 
as variants due to resolution. This practice of quantitative verse had obliged the 
earlier Latin comic poets to vary the pattern of the catalectic a final colon,' 
and Ennius could thus have regarded the replacement of spondees by dactyls 
in the A colon as a necessary poetic licence. The last three hexameter feet, the 
B colon to the Roman reader, had a variant D form, and cases of A or C might 
appear, but these were all regular prior Saturnian cola. Consequently in his 
own hexameter the Roman poet would try to give these last three feet the air 
of a prior Saturnian colon by bringing the word accent into close coincidence 
with their ictus. However, the Saturnian division into two ternarii would be 
eschewed by avoiding diaeresis after the third foot. Ennius on this view did not 
so much try to render his Latin hexameters Saturnian in cadence as to under- 
stand the Greek hexameter in the Saturnian terms familiar to his mind. 

Our views on the relation between the forms of verse deduced as Saturnian 
and the iambic senarius and dactylic hexameter have now been sufficiently 
elaborated for the present. But before leaving the relation between ictus and 
accent in earlier Latin quantitative verse we may notice a possible solution of 
one controversy. Our specimen acatalectic Saturnian—Caesius Bassus’ model 
instance—was said to express the reply made by the Metelli to a verse by 
Naevius : 

Fat6 Métélli Romae fitiint cdnsiilés. 

There has been much controversy about whether this verse should be regarded 
as a Saturnian or an iambic senarius, and the balance of opinion since Leo’s 
day has favoured the senarius scansion. But on our view it may have whichever 
scansion one prefers, and the whole dispute is rendered nugatory : 


(a) f4t6 Métélli Rémae : ffant cdnsiilés—senarius iambicus 
(6) f4t6 Métélli R6mae: flint cénstilés—-C+a (Saturnian). 


Having now deduced a Saturnian scheme from the odd features of Roman 
hexameters and senarii, we shall compare it with earlier results. 


NuMERus SATURNIUS 


We must now weave together the two threads of our argument into one 
united fabric. The Saturnian cola lately deduced from the non-Hellenic 


* Cf. above, p. 228. 
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features of Latin quantitative measures are in close accord with those estab- 
lished on p. 220 above after a study of the Scipionic epitaphs. 


I. Found as prior cola (a) x x B = Numerus arvalis ; 
only : (b) x Versus arvalis reversus ; 
(c)x x == Numerus arvalis solutus. 
II. Found in either Rx 
colon : 
III. Found in final colon 
only : Kxkxk a = Quintarius numerus. 


The other prior colon form (E)—x x x x x x x x—appears to be a form of 
versus arvalis with resolution in the first foot. 

Here we find no parallel for the epigraphic use of VAR or NAS as second 
members, but we found only one such case of each in our inscriptions before 
150 B.c., both concluding epitaphs and in the contexts NA+VAR and 
N-+-NAS which both suggest reversed cola. They are seemingly rare licences, 
and the above table confirms the regularity of the forms usual in epigraphic 
Saturnian. In short, we have strong confirmation for our argument that Satur- 
nian verse was a series of accentual trochaic senarii with diaeresis after the 
third foot and exhibiting catalexis or its absence at will. Though W. J. W. 
Koster entitled his fundamental article on this metre in Mnemosyne lvii (1929) 
‘Versus Saturnius’, Horace in his Epistles (2. 1. 158) refers to this measure as 
‘numerus Saturnius’. On our analysis, numeri or their resolved or catalectic 
variants supply most of the cola, and for this reason we follow Horace’s de- 
signation for this metre. 


It now remains to apply our conclusions to Livius Andronicus’ Odissia and 
to the Bellum Punicum of Naevius. Success in such a venture would not prove 
that this is the conclusive solution of the Saturnian problem. But it would 
appear to establish that any final solution must be prepared to deal with the 
earlier senarii as well as the epic fragments and the inscriptions generally 
held to be Saturnian. 


Tue Retics or Epic SATURNIAN POETRY 


Unfortunately all editors from Miiller and Leo to the present day have chosen 
to emend the texts in the light of their own metrical preconceptions. Many 
emendations of course depend mainly on non-metrical factors, but to avoid 
any possibility of bias we must test our theory with the readings of the MSS., 
however obviously corrupt. 

The following text is the MS. tradition reconstructed with the aid of W. J. W. 
Koster’s apparatus to his recension in Mnemosyne (1929). The markings listed 
below will be used to indicate devices used in scansion : 


h: hiatus is always removed by elision except between the cola. 

x: in a quadrisyllabic word concluding the prior colon or in any word after 
the first one in the second colon, the vowels 1, e, or u become consonantal 
before an ensuing vowel. 

: where the whole length of the uncontracted colon is nine syllables the 
vowels i, e, u may become consonantal before a following vowel in any 
word. This will sometimes produce two such cases within the one colon. 
Instances are rare. 
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v: the short vowels a, i, ¢, 0, u are also lost before an r or / which precedes 
another vowel within the structure of a quadrisyllable concluding its 
colon, or elsewhere in a colon of nine syllables in its original form. 

z: quadrisyllabic forms of the verb subigere with long penultimate may have 
been read with loss of first syllable—s(u)bigVCVC 


An example of both v and z is the well-known line: 
vz- déll6 m4gné d(i)riméndé régibiis s(u)bigéndis' NAS+N 
An example of » is the first verse of C.I.L. i?. 364: the second has v: 


yh- gdnlégiim quéd (e)st acfptiim detat(ei) Agédaf VAR+ON 
v- 6pip(a)r(um) 4d veftim quélindam _féstdsqué diés NAS+QN 


The dynamic stress cola—numerus and quintarius numerus—are always marked 
with the ictus stress X, even where—as so often—this coincides with penul- 
timate word stress. This same mark % is used on the second stress of archaic 
arvalts members beginning with a quadrisyllable with short penultimate syllable. 
The initial stress X is used in these cases; on all trisyllables beginning the colon 
which have a long penultimate; and for secondary stress at the beginning of 
long words. Difficulties will be discussed later, and the defective or incomplete 
cola containing them are marked thus: + 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, ODISSIA 


Liser I 

virim mfhi Caména fnsécé vérsdittim NA+N 
patér néstér Satiirni filié NA+? 

méa piéér, quid vérbi éx ty(o) éré siipra fiigit 
NA+VAR 
Argénté6d pdliibrd afré(o) éclatré NA+QN 
tiiqué mfhi narratéd dmnif disértim NA-+N 
+...qu(ae) hate daps ést..+  quf féstéis diés ?+QN 
m4trém précitim ?+QN 
plérimf vénérint N+? 
in pyldm dévénjés aft ib(i) émméntds N+QN 


Liner II 
tiimqué rémés idssit réligdré strdppis N+N 


Lier III 
}bidémaqué vir siimmiis adprimds Patrécliis NA+N 
quand dijés advénjét quém préfata Mérta (e)st 
NA+N 
Liser IV 
4tqu(e) ésc4s habémiis méntiéném N+? 
part(im) érrAnt, néqu{nént Graeciain rédfré N+N 
sincta paér Satirni fflid régina NA+N 
4piid nfmph(am) Atlantis ffliam C&alipséném N+VAR 


yoz- duélld magné d(i)rimandd régibus s(u) bigéndis NA+N 





h- 


* Elision of an initial monosyllable would be foreign to stress trochaic verse. 
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Liser V 
{gitar dém(um) Ulfxi cér frixit prat pavéré 
VAR+VAR 
néxAbant miilt(a) intér-sé fléxa nédérim dibjd 
VAR+VAR 
Liser VI 
dtrim génii(a) 4mplécténs virgin(em) érarét NA+QN 
{bi mAnéns sédétd dénichm vidébis NA+N 
mé carpéntd véhéntém démiim vénissé NA+QN 


Liser VIII 
s{miil Ac dAcrimas d(e) 6ré noeged détérsit NAS+N 
nAmqué ndllim péids mAcér&t h6méném N+N 
quamdé maré sdevom virés cuf saint m4gnat N-+N 
+-téppér cénfringént + {mpértn(ae) inda QN+QN 
Mércirfis ciimq(e) & fflids Laténas VA+N 
nim divA Ménétas fflid décyft N+QN 


Liser X 
tdppér cft(i) ad aedis vénimds Circdi N+N 
s{mal dédn(a) é6rim portant 4d navfs NA+QN 
milt(a) Alf(a) in fsdém {nsérfnaintdr N+QN 
téppér fAcit héménés dt prids fiérant NA+N 


Liner XII 
pArcéntés pratmédim 
Liner XIII 
sic qudqué fithm (e)st 


Linger X1X 
véstis pilla parpirea ampla 


Liver XXI 
{nqué m4nim sirémit hastam 


Liser XXIII 
c4rnis vinimqué 
+ quéd lib4bant Anclab4tir4 


Liner XXIV 
}+-déqué mAnibis déxtr4bis-+ 


INCERTAE SEDIS 


néqu(e) énim t(e) dblitis-siim LAértlé ndstér VAR+N 

que quén{(am) audfvi fantis gAvisf N+QN 

chm sdclés ndstrés ?+-N 

+-Cf{cléps {mptiis mand{ssét + ?-+-? 

+ P+? 

h4st4 vélans pérriimpit péctdrA férrd NA+QN 
idm In Alt(um) éxpGlsa I{ntré—Versus binarius (semifescennine).' 
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Liner I 
névém lévis céncérdés 
Miisis quas mémérant Grfii 
+-péstqu(am) Av(em) Aspéxft-+ 
sfcr(a) In méns4 pén4tjim 
Immdl4bat afiréam 


nécti Tréiad éxfbant 
fléntés Amb(ae) Abedntés 
é6riim séctam séquéntir 
milt(i) Alf(i) é Trdia 
Obi féras cim atré 
fériint piilchas crétérras 


véstémqué citrésim 
sénéx frétis pjétati 
simmi déim régis 
régnatérém m4rim 
patrém sim siprémim 
simmé déim régn4tér 
{nérant sf{gn(a) éxpréssa 
blcérpérés Gigdntés 
Riincis 4tqué Pérpiiretis 
éi vénit in méntém 
sflvicdl(ae) héménés 


Liser II 


iAmqu(e) éitis méntém fortiind 
blA4nd(e) ét décté pérc6ntat 
Tréi(am) tirbém liquérit 
fsqué shs(um) Ad caelim 

réx Amiilliis dfvis 

rés divAs édfcit 

prim(a) incédit Céréris 
déindé pélléns sagfttis 

chm ta, 4rquiténéns, 
sinctisqué Délé prégn4tis 


Liser III 


sc6pas Atqué vérbénds 


cOnsiil part(em) éxérciti 
diicit 

f4més Acér aiigéscit 

Apid émpérj(um) in cAmpd 


Liner 1V 


fflide sdrdérés NA+N 
qu4squé nds Casménas NAS+N 
{fn témpl(o) Anchis& QN+QN 
érdiné pondntir NA+N 
victim4m pilchram VA+QN 
Amb6r(um) dxdrés ?+QN 
cipitfbis dpértis NA+NA 
lAcrim{s cim miltis N+N 
mflti mértalés NAS+QN 
strénuf virf N+QN 
fllinc éxibAnt NA+QN 
mirégs lépfstas NA+N 


plchréqu(e) éx air6 =? 4+ QN 
N+? 


dé(um) Adldécitds 
fratrém Néptindm 


NA+QN 
N+QN 
N+? 
dptim(um) 4ppell4t NA-+OQN 
qufanim génis {sti NA+VAR 
quémédé Tithni VAR+N 
mAgniqu(e) Atlantés NA+QN 
ffitt TérrAs NA+OQN 
héméndm fortinads NA-+-N 
bélliqu(e) {nértés N+QN 


NAS+N 
NA+N 
N+? 
N+QN 
NA+QN 


fécérAt quiétém 
Aéné4s qué pactd 


sOstilft stiAs 
grAtalAbatér 
praedicft castds N+QN 
Présérpind pdér NA+N 
+-{nclutus Arqufténéns + NAS+ ? 
shgittis pélléns déa N+VAR 
P§thids Apdlls NAS+N 


NA+N 
?+N 
VA+N 
?-+- ? 
NA+ ? 
NA+N 


sAgmin4 simpsériint 
MAnids Valérjis 
{In éxpéditj4ném 


héstibiis 
héstibés prd moéné 


stmil AtrdcjA ?-+QN 
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— préicérént éxta ministrAtérés N+QN 

36. xx vfrim praétér advénjét adspicdt aispicjum NA+N 
prospérim P+? 

39. — transit Mélitam ?+QN 
-h +R6mAanis éxércitiis+ fnsiil(am) intégr(am) drit ?+N 

—h pépilétir vastat r(em) héstifim céncinnat N+N 

—_— éam c4rném victérfbis danint ?+N 

— vicissdtim vélvi victérjam N+? 


LiserR V 
h- séséqu(e) ¢i pérfré mAv6dlint ibfdém NA+N 
-v quam cim stipré rédfré Ad siiés pop(u)l4ris 
— sin illés désérant fértissimés vfrds 
— méAagnim stiprim pépuls flérf pér géntés 


Lier VI 
cénsét 6 véntiirim débvidm Poenim NA+QN 
stipérbftér céntémptim contérit légjdnés NA+N 
dnérari(ae) Sniistae stAbant fn flistris NA+N 
cOnvénjt régniim: simul Atqué lécds Gt habérént 
Hexameter 
séptimim décim(um) 4nnim flicd sédént VAR+QN 
S}ciliénsés pacfscit dbsidés at réddant NAS+N 
fd qudqué pacisciintir méenia sjnt qua VAR+QN 
Liatatiim récéncfljant plérimés captivds VAR+N 


INCERTAE SEDIS 


téppér saévi capéssit flammam Vélcanf NA+QN 
mAgnim démiim déc(o)rémqué  dftém véxarant NA+QN 
s{miul Aljiis aljiindé ramitAnt intér sé NA+N 
ma4gnae métiis timiltis péctorA pdssidét NA+N 
plériqu(e) Smnés s(u)bigiintir sib oném iddfciim NA+N 
— quéd britf néc satis sardaré quéfint N+QN 


EMENDING ANOMALOUS FRAGMENTS 


Our scansion reveals that six fragments from Livius and three by Naevius 
decline to conform to our Saturnian rules. The rest have proved tractable. 
But before attempting to discipline the mutinous verses, it is fair to point out 
that the difficulty in consulting long papyrus rolls to verify a reference rendered 
the ancients prone to quote from memory, and tricks of memory may thus have 
produced some of our apparently intransigent verses. We shall now proceed 
on this assumption, confronting the problems verse by verse: 

First, Livius v. 6. Mariotti! claims that this verse is the beginning of a hexa- 
meter belonging to the later recasting of the Latin Odyssey in that metre. 
Warmington? declares the Greek basis to be Odyssey 1. 225-6; but we propose 
to look at vv. 224-5: 

GAN’ dye or T05€ eimé Kai atpexéws KatdAcEov- 
ris Sais, tis 5€ GpAos 68” Emdero; rimre S€é ce xpew ; 

’ S. Mariotti, Livio Andronico e la traduzione ? E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, 

artistica (Urbino, 1952), pp. 72-91. vol. ii. 26 (Loeb). 
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If this verse from Livius is Saturnian, we already have a good QN second colon, 
so the lacuna must be at the start of the first colon, and thus must have given 
the sense of what went before in Homer, namely v. 224. Granting this and ignoring 
the Greek doublet xai . . . eardAefov we may simply render pot 765 eid, thus 
producing good sense in our Saturnian metre by pretixing dic mihi: 


6. h- <dic mihf,> qu(ae) haec daps ést, qu féstis diés? N+OQN 


Next, v. 20 c offers a QN first member—quite unexampled. In this instance 
supplying im makes a good numerus and clarifies the sense: 


20c. -h tdppér <fm) cénfringént imp6rtiin(ae) andae N+QN 
In v. 32 rearrangement of words produces an admirable Saturnian verse: 
32. — néstrds ciim sécids Cfcléps fmpids mandfssét NAS+N 
Verse 35 seems a beautiful catalectic Saturnian—but the disjunctive at 
in the middle of the preceding second colon is fatal. Saturnian as we conceive 
it eschews any total break in sense within the colon. But the complete sentence 
beginning from at gives us an admirable hexameter exhibiting both penthemi- 


meral and bucolic caesura—presumably from the iater hexameter version 
of the Odyssey mentioned above: 


35. At célér hasta vélans : pérriimpit : péctdra férrd (Hexameter). 


Verse 36 looks like semisaturnian-+semifescennine! Here again we shall 
transpose, placing the last word first in the verse: 


36. — Anclabdtiir c4rnis vinimqué quéd libabant N+VAR 


Verse 37 is a puzzle. It is not part of a hexameter, and the other possibility : 
... déqué / mAnibés déxtrabis (?+N) is not attractive either: perhaps VB. 


In Naevius we find troubles in vv. 3, 30 a, and 39 b, but they are much 
simpler. In v. 3 we get rid of the offending initial QN by simply transposing 
avem to a more emphatic place: 


3. hh &vém pdstqu(am) Aspéxit fn témpl(o) Anchjs& N+QN 


In v. 39 b we seem to find that memory has played another trick in an un- 
verified quotation. We rearrange it to give the archaic 4:3 colon: 


39 b. hh = éxércitiis RomAniis fnsiil(am) fntégr(am) érit NA+N 


With v. 30 a we are confronted with a quite impossible second colon. Metre 
might be mended and the meaning maintained (following Koster) with the 
grammarians’ word cliitis in place of the incliitids of our text: 


goa. — déindé pélléns sdgfttis clitis Arquiténéns NAS+N 


By these emendations all metrical anomalies are removed from the text— 
at least so far as our scheme is concerned. This is not to claim that no difficulties 
remain in the verses which appear to scan; problems abound; but this is no 
place to discuss them. For our present purpose, it is enough to show that all 
the lines will scan as verse according to our theory. But we must confess to 
two ‘word-groups’ in Livius 22 and 38. 
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STATISTICAL TABLE OF SATURNIAN VERSES 


Here follows a table of the cola in the complete epic verses as scanned in 
our text or emended above. There are 31 verses from Livius ; 53 from Naevius. 
For comparison 42 epigraphic lines are also analysed ; the four Scipio epitaphs, 
the dedications of the Vertuleii and of Mummius, and the epitaphs of Naevius 
and Marcus Caecilius. 





Verse type ivius | Naevius | Inscriptions 
VA+N 3 
VA+QN 2 
NA+N 12 
NA+QN 4 
NA+VAR I 
NA+NA 

N-) N 
N+QN 
N+VAR 
N+VA 
N+NAS 
VAR+N 
VAR+QN 
VAR+ VAR 
NAS+N 
NAS+QN “a iy 
NAS+ VAR ye kis I 


‘TOTAL 31 53 42 
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This table may be left to speak for itself. But it surely upholds conclusively 
against de Groot that the epitaphs are in the same metre as the epics. We 
must now consider the position of iambic senarii. 


SATURNIAN AND SENARIUS: SEPTENARIUS AND FESCENNINE 


We have already scanned eight epigraphic senarii (C./.L. i. 1211) and seven 
senarii from Naevius (p. 227). Viewed as Saturnian, they give these statistics : 


Literary Epigraphic 
VAR+QN _.. 5 
NA+QN .. 2 
NAS+QN .. ; 
N+QN .. : 

Though catalectic verses are common, VAR+QN is a rare group in the 
Saturnian epics.' Another oddity from the Saturnian standpoint is the arbitrary 
division of many verses without appropriate diaeresis—-in five out of seven 
literary and two out of eight epigraphic verses above. None the less their stress 
seems meant to coincide with the Saturnian pattern rather than with the 
ictus of their quantitative metre, and, as we saw on pp. 224 and 227, it does so. 
Lindsay is forced into strange expedients to maintain otherwise in Naevius, 
denying recession of accent after elision yet allowing it in Terence, and grouping 
or not grouping words to compel agreement with iambic ictus. He may perhaps 


* We should not press this too far. Non-epic need not mean non-Saturnian (cf. p. 230). 
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justify Ernout v. 22 by denying recession before elision and demanding archaic 
final stress on il/é and wbf, with final cretic stress on déspiids as wel! : 


éxtémpl(o) jll6 té diic(am) ubf nin déspiids. 


But the system collapses completely in v. 6: proclivt—profiindiér is evidently a 
word-group, but why should we not also include the in, and what shall we say 
of dltrts or niicés? Yet presumably we are to read: 


altr{s niicés in prdcliv}—préfindiér. 


However, the desire to keep Saturnian cadence which makes difficulties for 
Lindsay’s school passes with the extinction of the old metre. Terence arranges 
the penultimate word stress to coincide with the iambic senarius ictus, not 
with the Saturnian rhythm. Consequently his verses readily satisfy Lindsay, 
usually without the application of any violence beyond the final cretic rule. So 
we read Andria v. 1 thus: 


poéta quém prim(um) 4nim(um) 4d scrfbénd(um) 4dpiilft. 


The Arval Fescennine verse also had its influence, especially on comedy. 
As we find Latin: poets confine themselves to catalectic Saturnian verses, we 
shall expect te tind any Fescennines also in catalectic form, and the trochaic 
septenarius is just such a verse. Further, it is the most common metre of dialogue 
after the iambic senarius and usual in lively excited passages. This also is en- 
tirely what we should have deduced from the leaping-dance rhythms with 
which it seems originally linked, while we should expect the more sedate scenes 
to be expressed in the VAR+QN Saturnian with its initial ¢ripudium step. Thus 
we derive the two main Roman comic metres from fertility dance rhythms 
—a claim which should gratify at least the disciples of the late Jane Harrison 
and F. M. Cornford. They were accommodated to Greek quantitative metre 
by Livius, but not on our view discarded till Terence came. 

We shall quote two early trochaic septenarii, noting that diaeresis comes 
after the fourth foot, just where the Fescennine divides into two versus binarii. 
The second case is capable of acatalectic Fescennine scansion, while consonan- 
tal treatment of i, ¢, u seems confined to the prior binarius. The second binarius 
shows close correspondence of ictus with penultimate accent. Herewith 
Livius, Ernout, vv. 13 and 14 (both tragic) : 


confligés ubf cénvénta c4mpiim tét(um) iniimigant Fesc. ca. 
dbsécrd t(e) Ancj4lé, mAtrj né quid tii(ae) advérsiis fils 5s aca. 


With later poets resolutions appear, showing that the verse is then felt to be 
primarily quantitative in character. 
So much for the Arval Hymn and Early Latin Verse. 


VERSE AND SPEECH 


The writer believes in expiratory stress in Latin speech at least till the age of 
Terence, and that early Latin verse was uttered with a stress on the ictus, to 
which penultimate word stress was partly accommodated by either coinciding 
with the ictus syllable or being suppressed where it conflicted with ictus. But 
this does not exclude the possibility that the pitch component of the Latin 
accent had wholly supplanted the stress features in educated speech by Cicero’s 
day. This assumption simplifies several aspects of classical literature, and such 
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an accent based on pitch could easily then have developed in later times much 
as Professor Beare maintains in his penetrating study of Latin Verse and Euro- 
pean Song. 

There are many examples of Latin texts capable of Saturnian scansion. 
Most may be pure accidents like the English sentence “The doctor says that 
he must stay in bed’, which can receive blank verse ictus and become: “The 
déctor says that hé must stay in béd.’ In reading the following inscription as 
two Saturnian verses we may be doing something just as ludicrous as the 
above. None the less, here it is: 


CLL. i. 561 x- Dindid Macélnja {fléaf dédft N+QN 
— Névids Plautfds méd Rémaf fécfd N+QN 


A striking literary instance is the so-called hexameter beginning the first book 
of Tacitus’ Annals. It makes an admirable regular Saturnian : 


hx trbém Rém(am) 4 princfpjé régés hAbiéré NA+N 


This is a very good verse, and might easily have come from Naevius. Tacitus 
had no scholiast to tell us such things in his commentary. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer feels he has shown that an analysis of the Arval Hymn as a 
fertility-dance chant combined with a study of the relations between ictus and 
accent in early senarii and hexameters points to the likely pattern of ictus and 
method of versification underlying the remains of pre-Hellenistic' Roman 
poetry. Positive proof is not possible from such limited material, but what is 
available seems to have proved tractable. If he has helped destroy the cordon 
sanitaire behind which the great ingenuity of Leo has isolated the Saturnian 
from any interrelation with the later metres during the last half-century, he 
will be well content. Progress must come from an assurance of the continuity of 
Latin poetry from prehistoric to medieval times; it cannot come from studying 
the unknown in isolation. 

In the Preface to his Lays of Anctent Rome, Lord Macaulay wrote: ‘Indeed 
there cannot be a more perfect Saturnian line than one which is sung in every 
English nursery—The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey.’ 
Perhaps in this centenary? year of his death Macaulay would forgive us if we 
contradict the sentiment to correct the metre and offer as a specimen : 


‘She was not in her parlour eating bread and honey NA+N 


I cannot conclude without expressing my gratitude to the Classical Faculty 
Board of my own University of Cambridge, to which I am indebted for a 
generous subvention from the Winter Warr Fund towards the cost of special 
type required for this article. 


Newcastle University College, R. G. TANNER 
New South Wales 


' By this term the writer means poetry Ennius. 
written before the total victory of the Greek ? This sentence was written in 1959. 
quantitative verse principle in the hands of 





SOCIAL MOBILITY IN THE LATER 
ROMAN EMPIRE: 
THE EVIDENCE OF AUSONIUS 


Tue description Ausonius has given us of his family and of the teachers and 
professors of Bordeaux in the mid-fourth century is exceptional among our 
sources because of its detail and completeness. There is no reason to suppose 
that the picture he gives is untypical of life in the provinces and it makes 
a welcome change from the histories of aristocratic politics at Rome or Con- 
stantinople. It provides an excellent opportunity for a pilot study in which we 
may see how the conflicting elements of social status were in practice reconciled 
and applied. In the traditional, and still prevalent view, the society of the 
Later Roman Empire was ‘crushed . . . in the iron clamp of castes separated 
from one another by barriers which could not be passed’.' The evidence of 
Ausonius suggests that this judgement should be qualified. The society of the 
fourth century may have been stable. It was not static. 

To be sure peonle in Bordeaux were conscious of status.” Birth and wealth 
were never far from their minds. But the more practical among them were 
ready to marry their daughters off to a man with little background but good 
prospects. The more humane considered that charm, intelligence, and learning 
compensated considerably for a deficient inheritance. Ausonius himself 
acknowledged the importance of birth and wealth, rarely missed them out in 
his description of people ; but he also judged people for their professional skill, 
still more for their kindness, wit, and courtesy, and even for their considerate 
treatment of their servants. Such an attitude which views human beings 
roughly for what they are is completely inimical to a caste-society. 

When we see Ausonius striving to harmonize the whole gamut of social 
criteria, birth, wealth, education, charm, ability, and kindness, any idea of 
a simple and fixed status system seems too rigid. Teachers and professors, for 
example, were often without the advantages of distinguished birth and were 
relatively poor. Yet some of them were able to enjoy, as they are today, a social 
standing which made them acceptable if not equal to the upper classes.’ 


? A. Alféldi, A Conflict of Ideas in the Later social estimation of honour. Castes are highly 


Roman Empire (Oxford, 1952), p. 28. To the 
same effect: O. Seeck, Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs der Antiken Welt (Berlin, 1901), ii. 301; 
P. Charanis, ‘On the Social Structure of the 
Later Roman Empire’, Byzantion xvii 
(1944-5), 39- 

2 It may be useful to distinguish between 
class, status-group, and caste in the Weberian 
manner. Class refers to the economic, or, 
more specifically, market situation of people 
as this is affected by their possession of goods 
or their opportunities for income. Status- 
groups possess an emotional consciousness of 
unity (in the Weberian terminology, are 
communities), and are determined by everv 


developed status-groups, typified by ex- 
clusiveness and endogamy. Cf. From Max 
Weber, ed. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills 
(London, 1948), pp. 180~95. 

3 Professors were to some extent atypical. 
Through their public speeches they sub- 
jected talents to public judgement and more 
than in other professions their competence 
became a significant factor in their success. 
The most able, therefore, and not necessarily 
the most gentlemanly, had an easier path 
to the top. But the evidence for mobility 
even in Ausonius is not confined to pro- 
fessors. 
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Neither consciousness of status nor the existence of definable status groups, such 
as the decurionate, precluded social mobility. If we take into account the 
whole range of mobility in this provincial society, whether it is one man’s 
marginal progress from slave to freed elementary teacher, whether it is a 
family’s slow groping through three generations towards wealth and power, 
or whether it is Ausonius’ own meteoric rise from professor to praetorian pre- 
fect, it becomes all the more difficult to draw the line and say with Seeck or 
Alféldi: here is the barrier which no one crossed." 


1. THe Famity or AusONIus 


Ausonius was not ashamed of his family background. Although a little mixed 
it had its respectable side. Naturally he was not above glossing over some of the 
weaker points. Like Symmachus recommending men for admission to the 
Senate, when good birth was lacking he praised virtues.? 

He tells us a fair amount about his mother’s family. His maternal grand- 
father, Caecilius Argicius Arborius (I),3 was an Aeduan of a wealthy family 
which ‘combined many noble houses’.* As must have happened fairly often in 
the unsettled conditions of Gaul in the third century, both Arborius and his 
father (II) were proscribed by the pretender Victorinus (A.D. 269—70) and exiled 
to Tarbellae (modern Dax) in south-west France.’ While in exile Arborius 
married the well-born but penniless Aemilia (III). Then, in more prosperous 
times, the family seems to have recovered from this double blow of proscription 
and a poor marriage, for ‘with many an exertion they raised a small amount 
of money, a relief for their old age but not a fortune’.” Their competence was 
almost certainly the parvum herediolum cultivated for three generations which 
Ausonius later inherited.’ Nor was it so small. It consisted of over a thousand 
iugera (roughly 700 acres), two-thirds of it woodland but containing a hundred 
iugera of vineyards.? The couple (I and IIJ) had four children, three girls and 
a boy (IV-VII). One girl (IV) married Julius Ausonius (XIII), the father of 
the great Ausonius (XVIII). The boy (V) went in for an academic career, 
and at the time of his sister’s marriage, he may well have been a professor 
of rhetoric at Toulouse.'® Of the other two sisters one (VI) died on her 


See p. 239, n. 1. 

? Symm. Or. 6. 1-3; 7. 4. 

3 Roman figures refer to the genealogical 
tree (p. 249). 

* Aus. 4. 4. 4. (All references unless other- 
wise specified are to R. Peiper’s edition of 
Ausonius, Leipzig, 1886.) ‘Noble’ (Nobilitas, 
nobilis) has to be taken with a pinch of salt. 
It covered a wide range of respectability, 
from squires to aristocrats. Perhaps nobilis 
is best rendered, well-born. 

S 4. 4. 8-9, 11-12. It may well have been 
Ausonius’ great-grandfather and his great- 
great-grandfather who were proscribed, so 
Seeck, R.E. ii. 3. 419 (1). The text and the 
chronology are difficult, but the matter is 
not germane to our problems, In either 
case the family was impoverished. 

© 4. 4. 14; 5- 16. 8. 


7 4. 4. 15-16. C. Jullian (‘Ausone et son 
Temps’, Rev. Hist. xlvii [1891], 245) thinks 
that Caecilius Argicius Arborius turned his 
astrological knowledge to profit. 

8 3. 1. 2-3, g. The case for this view is 
argued below. 

9 3. 1. 21-23. 

1 Aemilius Magnus Arborius (V) died 
before 337; if we read at 4. 4. 25: amissum 


Alesti post trina decennia natum (post with V), he 


must have been born ¢. 307, in which case 
his career is remarkable but has the support 
of iuveni (5. 16. 10). Peiper emends post to 
per, and Seeck d&cennia to vicennia (!), R.E. 
ii. 3. 420 (2), preferring him to have died 
aged sixty. Yet in either case, in 308, when 
his sister married Julius Ausonius, he would 
have been of little social importance, either 
a rhetor at Toulouse or a child. Cf. 4.3.11. 
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honeymoon ;' the other (VII) remained an ‘avowed virgin’. The Arborii 
were proud of their origins, very respectable, but not too well off.’ 

About his father’s background Ausonius is rather reticent. This is in itself 
suspicious. We hear no personal detail of his paternal grandfather (VIII). 
Yet Ausonius would never have missed an opportunity to glorify the family 
name. His father, Julius Ausonius (XIII), which is as far back as he is willing 
to go, was born in the neighbouring province of Novempopulana, but practised 
medicine at Bordeaux.* His Latin was not fluent; Greek seems to have been 
his natural tongue.’ In any case his lack of Latin precludes a distinguished 
origin. Perhaps he may have been the son of an eastern Greek-speaking doctor, 
originally a slave but freed. Such men were common, and the name Ausonius 
—Westerner—seems a typical slave name. It would explain the poet’s reticence 
about his grandfather. 

In one passage Ausonius says that he has inherited a farm cultivated by his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather. Commentators have taken this to 
mean a paternal line of succession.® But if Ausonius’ paternal grandfather 
(VIII) had done anything so respectable as to cultivate a thousand iugera of 
land we should surely have been told. It would probably have made him 
liable to curial duties. We hear nothing of it. But his son, Julius Ausonius 
(XIII), was a decurion of both Bazas and Bordeaux. P. Grimal has very 
cleverly shown that the poet’s estate, Lucaniacus, which Peiper identifies as 
the inheritance, was not in Bazas where Julius Ausonius was born, but on the 
borders of Bordeaux and Santes.? Why then was Julius Ausonius a decurion of 
Bazas and Bordeaux, when he had land only in Bordeaux ? The simple answer 
could be that his father (VIII) had been manumitted in Bazas, which would 
have given him and Julius Ausonius origo there, and that on Julius Ausonius’ 
marriage into the Arborii, the estate came into his hands either as a dowry, or 
somewhat later as an inheritance from his wife’s father (I). His wife died earlier 
(c. 353) than he did ;* under Roman law he would have had the usufruct until 
his death’ ; the property then passed to his son. When Ausonius says his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather cultivated the same estate it was a sug- 
gestio falst designed to cover the tracks of a humble paternity. 


T 4. 25. 5-8. 

? 4. 6. tit. ‘avowed virgin’ is H. G. E. 
White’s fine translation of virgo devota, Loeb 
edition, i. 67. 

3 Taking the scale worked out by Pro- 
fessor A. H. M. Jones (7.8.5. xliii [1953], 
49-50) from an inscription from Thera, 
Ausonius’ estate would have been roughly 
equal to seven iuga. At Tralles, a Roman 
Senator had 75 iuga and three decurions 20}, 
17, and 574 iuga each. On the other hand, 
seven iuga is very much larger than the 
average holding. Finally, it must be observed 
that the assessment of land and the quali- 
fications for the decurionate differed from 
town to town. 

4 1.1. 9-53 3. 4. 15 4. 

5 3. 4. 9-10: sermone impromptus Latio, 
verum Attica lingua | suffecit culti vocibus eloguii. I 
agree with P. Martino, Ausone et les commence- 
ments du Christianisme en Gaule, Thése de 


4599.3 


lettres (Paris, 1906), p. 27; contra, Jullian 
(Rev. Hist. xlvii [1891], 244), who for no 
apparent reason except the desire to claim 
Ausonius as the first Gallic poet, says that 
Ausonius’ natural language was Gallic. He 
is followed by R. Pichon (Les derniers écrivains 
profanes [Paris, 1906], pp. 302-3) and C. 
Favez (Mus. Helv. iii [1946], 122), who argue 
from the awkward turn of phrase. Professor 
Jones has suggested that this was a polite 
way of saying his Latin was not literary; 
and in Gaul his medical Greek would pro- 
bably have passed muster. 

® 3. 1. 1-3: Maiorum regna meorum | quod 
proavus, quod avus, quod pater excoluit | quod mihi 
iam senior . . . reliquit. Cf. Pichon, op. cit., 
p. 302; Favez, op. cit., pp. 122-3, n. 25. 

7 P. Grimal, #.E.A. lv (1953), 113-25; 
Peiper, op. cit., cix-cx. 

* 3. 4. 37-38. 

® Cf. C.Th, 3. 13. 3; 8. 18 passim. 
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The rest of Julius Ausonius’ family was scarcely distinguished. He had two 
brothers and two sisters ((IX-XII). One brother was a merchant; having 
gathered his wealth in various ways he died in Britain, intestate.' The other 
brother, a cheery good-living soul, left Ausonius his heir, but, as the latter wryly 
remarks, it was only in name.? Of his two sisters one was a consecrated virgin,? 
and the other died young, having married a man about whom Ausonius 
preferred to say nothing.* 

Julius Ausonius married young, probably when he was twenty.’ Whether his 
father was of servile origin or not, he had not a single ancestor of social signi- 
ficance, and although he was little more than a medical student he married 
the daughter of a relatively impoverished but noble house. It was a movement 
upwards. Yet the couple were not well-off; they lived thriftily but not sordidly, 
and neither increased nor diminished their estate. The doctor was ready to 
help all who asked free of charge.” And as a result his son was certainly glad 
as a young man of the help he received from his aunt (XI). ‘Like a mother she 
gave me what she could from the little she had.”* This seems rather more than 
the casual reward for a nephew’s visit and the phrasing, quod potuit, seems to 
exclude a legacy.? It shows how tight the family’s budgeting was. 

Nevertheless Ausonius received a good education. He did not go to one of 
the fashionable universities like Rome or Constantinople or Athens, but 
studied under his maternal uncle, Aemilius Magnus Arborius (V), who was 
professor at Toulouse.'® While there Arborius had married well (nobilis et dotata 
uxor), and had become friendly with the half-brothers of Constantine the Great."! 
Possibly through their influence, and no doubt helped by his experience as an 
advocate in Novempopulana and in Spain, he was made governor of Gallia 
Narbonensis.'? He then became professor of rhetoric at Constantinople, and 
finished his life as tutor to a Caesar, possibly Constans or Constantine II.'? He 
died a wealthy man and Constantine was considerate enough to send his body 
back to his home town of Bordeaux." 

The family fortunes were looking up. In the late 320’s Ausonius’ sister (XVI), 
a woman of strong character and cheerful determination, married Pomponius 
Maximus (XV), the leader of the Bordeaux Senate.'’ This must have been quite 
a coup for a doctor’s daughter, who can hardly have had a large dowry, and 
however much doctors were respected, they were hardly the social equals of 
the largest landowners. 

A few years later (c. 334) Ausonius himself followed the example of his 
sister and uncle. He married well. Admittedly he had the advantage of his 
uncle’s.(V) fame at court, and he had an influential brother-in-law (XV). He 
was by this time a grammaticus,'® with perhaps some practice in the courts.'” 
His wife (XX) came from a family of long and high standing (Nobilis a proavis et 
origine clara senatus).'* Her father had devoted his life to the management of his 


* 4. 7: 2-4. 2 4. 7. 10. 24.3. 12-14. " 4. 3. 16; 5. 16. 15. 
3 4. 26. 3-4. * 4 97. 5. 16. 17-18. 
5 18. 19. 13. For the chronology cf. F. 4. 12. 3-4, Q-11; 4. 15. 3, 6-7. 
Marx, R.E. ii. 4. 2562(2). A grammaticus was a teacher of literature, 
©. @. Gs: Fy 89 7 3. 4. 11-12. second in standing to a professor (rhetor). He 
8 4. 26. 5-6: et mihi, quod potuit, quamvis de would take boys and girls when they could 
paupere summa, mater uti adtribuit. read and write. The rhetor took children 
® Favez (op. cit., p. 122) says a legacy, over 14. Cf. p. 245, n. 3 below. 
but without argument. 7 4.1, 17-18. 8 4.9. 5. 
10 4. 3. S11. 5. 16. 9-12. 
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estates, hunting, and good living.' It seems curious that, apart from the social 
difference, he would have appreciated the scholarly Ausonius as a son-in-law. 
Perhaps he recognized his ability. For he approved the match although he did 
not live to see it consummated.” 

Thus Ausonius, his father, his uncle, and his sister all contracted marriages 
which were socially and financially advantageous to themselves and to the 
gens Ausonia. If the status groups had been exclusive or endogamous this 
would have been impossible. Henceforward Ausonius had powerful connexions 
through his wife’s relations and his sister’s husband. For thirty years, however, 
he remained in Bordeaux as teacher and professor. His sister’s husband died,’ and 
doubtless he helped her orphaned children. His nephew (XXI) followed his 
career and became a grammaticus.* His niece (XXIV) married a coeval of Auso- 
nius, who was a decurion of Bazas. He was a financial officer (scriniarius) to a 
praetorian prefect, diocesan treasurer of Africa (rationalis), and governor (cor- 
rector) of a province in Spain, a post which could have given him senatorial 
rank.’ Ausonius’ own daughter married a man who came from a leading family 
of great distinction. He died shortly afterwards, so we can guess that his known 
career was completed by the time of his marriage. He had been advocate of 
the treasury, adviser to a praetorian prefect (assessor), and governor of Dalmatia.® 
The comparatively high rank of these new additions to the family of Ausonius, 
still professor at Bordeaux, shows that the process of improvement had not 
stopped. The family had come a long way from its days of proscription and 
medicine. And it had secured this advance through the talents and character 
of its members, through marriages which cut across social barriers, and 
through the exploitation of its connexions. 


2. Ausonius AT CourT 


In 364 Ausonius was summoned to the court of Valentinian I at Treves to 
be tutor to the young prince Gratian. He soon became Count, Quaestor of the 
Sacred Palace, and was responsible for writing imperial decrees. On Valen- 
tinian’s death in 375, and the accession of Gratian, his pupil, Ausonius rose 
to be praetorian prefect. The family did not lose by it. Ausonius secured the 
praetorian prefecture for his aged father and his son at the same time, while 
his son-in-law was made proconsular of Africa. The Ausonian family for a 
short time ruled the whole of the western world. As a crowning glory Ausonius 
was made consul in 379.” Pichon misses the point in comparing the consulate 
of the Late Empire with the consulate of the Republic and finding it wanting. 
He dismisses the honours of the Empire as a mere show, devoid of real power.* 
This may be partially true; neither praetorian prefects nor consuls were the 
sole powers in the state. But their tenure ennobled a whole line, and usually 
enriched it at the same time. 

Once he had reached the top, and had been placed among the élite, Ausonius 


4. 8. 7-8. ? 4. 8. 11-12. © 4. 14. Cf. Stroheker, op. cit., p. 170. 
3 4. 15. 4. no. 132. 
* 5. 11. 3. It is interesting to see the son of 7 Cf. F. Marx, R.E. ii. 4. 2562 ff. 
a leader of the curia, even if orphaned, become 8 Pichon, op. cit., pp. 194-6. It is a pity, 
a grammaticus. because otherwise Pichon’s is by far the 
5 4. 24. 5-12. Cf. K. F. Stroheker, Der most penetrating account of Ausonius which 
1 Adel im spdtantiken Gallien 1 have found, especially pp. 192~4. 
(Tibingen, 1948), p. 201, no. 289. 
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could not resist looking back over his success. As was natural in a snobbish 
society he felt a little self-conscious. But he put a brave face on it and frankly 
acknowledged that he came from the middle class (ex qua mediocritate).' In 
thanking Gratian for his consulship he wrote: 


‘I cannot give surety by showing off the statues of my ancestors . . . nor 
can I show untold wealth and inheritances spread out over the earth; but 
what is known I can talk about, rather than boast of: a family of which I 
have no need to be ashamed, a household of irreproachable and not arti- 
ficial virtue, a meagre fortune, but one lent distinction by learning and letters ; 
economy without meanness, a capacity for humanity, a liberal outlook, an 
unpretentious pleasantness in eating, dressing and living.’ 


On another occasion he wrote: 


‘You will make other consuls: renowned soldiers . . . men of ancient 
nobility, for names count for a good deal, and reputation takes the place of 
achievement.’3 


Here is all the ambivalence of the social riser, the dilemma of pride and resent- 
ment. While he was flattered beyond measure to have been ranked with the 
ancient nobility he had not yet been assimilated, he had not yet accepted their 
values. It rankled that others could gain so easily the honours that he had won 
through skill and work. With great aristocrats, like Probus, he felt distinctly 
uncomfortable, as can be seen in a letter of his, which, even allowing for the 
conventions of the age, is grotesquely servile.* With Symmachus, on the other 
hand, another aristocrat, he found refuge in discussing professional literary 
matters.’ With the aristocrats and within himself he was on the defensive. His 
awkward pride made him overplay his hand. His defence of solid virtue was 
too vehement. Yet he had the integrity to acknowledge his background, to 
describe the homeliness of his family, and who can blame him if he faltered at 
the last ditch, and was content with half the truth about his grandparents? 
Few new men would have done as much and fewer still would have kept 
Ausonius’ humane touch. 


3. THe Proressors OF BoRDEAUX 


There was in the fourth century a tremendous revival of literary learning. 
It was typical of the period that the rough-and-ready emperor Valentinian I 
should have wanted his son brought up in the best scholarly tradition. Even 
emperors bow to aristocratic tastes. A gentleman in the fourth century was 
expected to be well read, well equipped with tags, if possible a poetaster into 
the bargain ;° hence the special position of the professors. They not only trained 
gentlemen, they helped them remain gentlemen by acting as their literary 
advisers. If they wrote themselves, they had the kind of social éclat which goes 
today to the cultural middlemen, conductors, actors, and soloists.? They were 


7 20. 1. 34. ? 20. 8. 230-40. honoured by Constans and made strato- 
3 20. 4. 105-10. * 18. 12 passim. pedarch, Eunapius, Vita Sophistarum, ed. 
5 18. 1-3. G. Giangrande (Rome, 1956), 10. 7. 5; 
® e.g. Symmachus and his father, Symm. ___16. 2. 8. In the fifth century the top pro- 
Ep. 1. 1-3. fessors at Constantinople were given high 
7 Libanius was given the honorary rank _ rank regularly, C.7h. 6. 21. 
of praetorian prefect. Prohaeresius was 
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not on terms of social equality with the aristocrats, but they had contact with 
them. In a world in which there were no technical requirements for govern- 
ment posts, and where power was exploited properly only if it was used for the 
benefit of friends,’ professors shared in the spoils. And the status of the profession 
was continually raised when professors secured profitable or honourable posts 
or when men of respectable birth succumbed to the charms of an academic 
life.2 But we must not paint the picture too rosily. The traditional teachers at 
elementary levels had always in the days of the republic and early empire been 
slaves or freedmen, often scorned orientals. The tradition survived. The teachers 
of Bordeaux in the fourth century were a very mixed bag. And it is not sur- 
prising in a profession where skill was so often on display, that no hard-and- 
fast hereditary clique was formed, and that men of inferior social origins 
were able to climb on the band-wagon and so reach a higher status.* 

Such is the picture which Ausonius gives us of the teaching profession at 
Bordeaux. Exuperius, for example, was born at Bordeaux, but became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Toulouse. His presence was grand, his eloquence torrential, 
but his matter a little thin. Toulouse tired of him. He moved to Narbo, where 
he was lucky enough to receive high fees as tutor to the sons of Dalmatius, 
Constantine’s half-brother. When they became Caesars in 335, he was given 
the governorship of a Spanish province which would have carried the title of 
perfectissimus. He died a rich man.* 

He was, it might be objected, an exception. To teach Caesars was outside 
the normal schema of promotion. Yet changes in government, whether by the 
accession of new emperors, or by the more frequent change of high officials, 
or by the occasional revolution, brought about a change in personnel— 
supporters to be rewarded, old favourites to be deposed.’ As the rebellion of 
Maximus meant a temporary setback for the Ausonii,° the revolt of Magnentius 
(353-8) brought Attius Tiro Delphidius to the fore. He was of ancient druid 
stock from Armorica (Loire valley). His family had been attached to the temple 
of Apollo Belenus. His grandfather, finding this no longer profitable in a 
Christian era, secured a job as a teacher in Bordeaux,’ through the influence 
of his son Attius Patera, who was already professor there and was later to teach 
with distinction at Rome.* The rise of Christianity must have upset the 
position of many priestly families. Attius Tiro Delphidius excelled both his 
father and grandfather. ‘He brightened all Gaul by his talent for writing prose 
and verse’, said Jerome, half a century later. He practised as an advocate in 


? Cf. Symm. £p. 7. 94. per month, and a rhetor 250, C.L.L. iii. 809. 


* Ausonius mentions five professors of 
Bordeaux with curial backgrounds; cf. also 
Libanius, Or. 1. 2; Eunapius, Vita Sophi- 
starum, 6. 1. 1, 7. 1. 4. 

3 By Diocletian’s edict on prices, the 
paedagogus and the elementary teacher 
received 50 denarii per pupil per month; 
the teacher of arithmetic 75. An unskilled 
labourer received 25 and a skilled labourer 
received 50 denarii a day, with maintenance 
as well. Although a teacher could expect 
presents in kind, he may well at this level 
have had to have thirty pupils to earn as 
much as a skilled labourer. A grammaticus 
earned much more, 200 denarii per pupil 


In 376 Gratian passed a law fixing the 
salaries of municipal teachers; grammatici 
were to receive 12 annonae, and rhetores 24, 
C. Th. 13. 3. 11. 

* 5. 19. 

5 This process is always an important 
factor in social mobility, cf. A. Gouldner, 
Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (London, 
1955), PP- 73-75- 

* 13. 20, tit. Ausonius’ son, Hesperius, 
beat a hasty retreat from court. 

7 5. 4. 7-9; 5. 10. 22-30. 

8 5. 6. 16—19. 

® For both Attius Patera and Delphidius, 
cf. Jerome, Ep. 120, praef. 
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the provincial and praetorian courts, in addition to his teaching. When the 
rebellion of Magnentius offered the opportunity, he tried for higher things. 
Ausonius says of him: 


You would have been better off if you had stayed quietly in the academic 
life, composing poems ; if by your massive lawsuits you had not aroused those 
animosities which found their weapons in a drive for vengeance; if you had 
not risen to the palace confused in a time of tyranny. . . . You desired much, 
wandered through all the positions of rank, and deserved more than you 
got." 


Naturally at the fall of Magnentius he was attacked, and was only saved 
through his father’s influence. He became a professor again but did not stick 
at it long. He appears briefly under Julian (361~—3) as the vigorous prosecutor 
of an ex-governor on a charge of embezzlement. The suit was unsuccessful. 
His whole career was unsuccessful. But what is important for us is that he tried, 
that he filled, if only temporarily, all the positions of rank. He rose above the 
station to which he was born, using vigour, learning, and rhetoric as a spring- 
board. 

Marcellus was another failure. He was born in Bordeaux, but was driven 
away by the sternness of his mother to seek his fortune in Narbo. He found not 
only a home there but also a wife, the daughter of a well-born stranger who was 
impressed by the young man’s ability. His popular school brought him the 
official position of teacher and made him well-off, but through some crooked 
dealing he lost everything at one stroke. Just as when Ausonius’ grandparents 
were proscribed and they married their daughter to a doctor, the stranger 
living in Narbo was perhaps forced, because of his uprooting, to accept a 
son-in-law of a lower social standing. For Ausonius leaves us in no doubt that 
it was a rise in the world for Marcellus. 

It is not necessary to give more examples in detail. The following two tables 
show, in so far as it is possible, the social origin of the teachers mentioned by 
Ausonius and their careers. 


I. Origins 
Of 17 no specific information is given. They can be presumed to be free- 
born, but in general undistinguished. 
3 freedmen by birth (e.g. libertina progenie 5. 10. 15). 
4 of low origin (e.g. Aumili stirpe 5. 10. 5-6). 
2 of druid stock (1 of whom was a temple-keeper). 
3 sons of rhetores or grammatici. 
5, of at least curial family. 


34 


IT. Careers 
Of 20 no specific information is given on the end of their careers. They 
can be presumed to have finished as teachers. 
2 finish as teachers in poverty or lowly positions. 
2 become professors at Rome or Constantinople or both. 


T 5. 5. 19-30. 3 5. 5. 31-4. 3 Amm. Marc. 18. 1. 4. + 5. 18. 
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4* marry specifically rich or noble wives. 
1* becomes rich possibly through his wife or his job. 
5t hold governorships or high administrative positions. 


34 


* Of whom none were decurions. 
t Of whom only two were of curial family, but all were rhetores before their appointment. 


What conclusions may be drawn? The sample is small and the conclusions 
must be tentative. The group does not seem to have been hereditary. Only 
three professors are said to have been the sons of professors ; and this is the sort 
of information which Ausonius is unlikely to have passed over. Perhaps the 
sons of successful professors who had become governors, for example, tended 
to enter professions with more immediate and less competitive prospects of 
glory. Secondly the range of the teachers’ origins and careers was very wide. 
It stretched from freedman to provincial governor. High social origin was not 
the sole key to success. Of the twelve men who were exceptionally successful 
only five were of higher than average origin, and of these at least four (Miner- 
vius and Patera, professors at Rome and Constantinople, Ausonius himself and 
Arborius, his uncle) were clearly men of considerable talent. It was professional 
skill much more than birth which carried the day. Of the same twelve successes 
ten had reached the position of rhetor, and only two were grammatici, when they 
married rich wives or gained high administrati «> positions. Skill within the 
profession was a factor in success outside it. 

In search of success professors moved a lot from town to town. Of the thirty- 
four professors whose lives Ausonius describes, sixteen were either born in 
other towns and practised in Bordeaux, or were born in Bordeaux and prac- 
tised elsewhere. Men equipped with professional qualifications and definite 
skills move more easily than other people, and do so in order to improve their 
professional and social status. And it is clear from Eunapius’ Lives of the 
Sophists that such movement by professors was fairly common throughout the 
empire in the fourth century.’ We have, then, a picture of an achievement- 
oriented status group, whose members were often geographically and socially 
mobile. Their position inside the group and the group’s position inside society 
were not directly correlated to the usual criteria of status: birth and wealth. 
Finally, the teaching profession functioned as a well-used channel of social 
mobility. 

4. Ausontus’ SociaL OuTLOOK 


In the portrayal of his colleagues Ausonius certainly took note of their birth. 
That we know the origin of seventeen out of thirty-four of them speaks for 
itself. As in most societies, the obvious criteria of wealth and birth were quickly 
clutched at. But as we have seen in his family and in the careers we have traced, 
they were not a completely overriding consideration. And for Ausonius— 
whose attitude was probably more kindly and tolerant than the average land- 
owner’s—the character and morals of his colleagues were more important, 


* e.g. Aedesius, a Cappadocian, went to 
university in Athens, and was a pupil in 
Syria as well; he taught at Pergamum, 5. 
3. 10-6. 1. 4. Libanius moved from Antioch 
to Athens, Constantinople, Nicomedeia, 
Nicaea, and finally back to Antioch, 16. 1 


and R.E. xxiv. 2485 ff. This kind of move- 
ment is an important factor in social 
mobility, cf. S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society (University 
of California Press, 1959), pp. 204-6. 
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more important even than their professional capacities. Even when discount 
is made for the touch of gravestone encomia about his sketches he seems 
genuinely to have admired people for their kindly wit, their abstemiousness in 
food and drink, as well as for their modesty and cheerfulness.’ In his women he 
liked beauty, faitiifulness, and various homespun qualities (e.g. lanificae manus) ; 
but he regarded them as real characters, not as doormats or dolls.? In the male 
world, and especially in his civilized immediate circle, loyalty and friendship 
were the supreme virtues. When Paulinus deserted friendship, a correspondence 
in verse, and a political career for religious austerity, Ausonius, though a 
nominal Christian, was both bewildered and hurt.’ Polite friendship should 
count above everything. Ausonius also liked kindly consideration. He praises 
his father for helping the sick without charging.* Of another man he says: 


‘No one was more dignified than you, more charming, more generous 
to the poor by giving help if legal aid or education was needed.’$ 


Another friend, he says, was charming to his guests, never shouted at his 
clients, or spoke harshly to his servants.° 

Ausonius was ready to accept ability wherever he saw it. With Delphidius 
who overreached himself he is kindly, if a little remonstrative.? With Philo 
his bailiff, who used his Greek title, epttropos, to give himself stature, and who 
turned from being a bad bailiff to a roguish trader enriching himself at his 
former master’s expense, he is tolerant and amused.® Perhaps it would not be 
too wide of the mark to leave this successful but still gentle professor with one 
of his own descriptions :* 


‘He was Punic by birth; but the sort of man who could prove by his 
qualities that origin is no obstruction when the ability is there.’ 


Department of Sociology, M. K. Hopkins 
University of Leicester 


4-193 5+ 7+155+ 15-393 5+ 15-955. 24-9 “2%, 88; 7 5. 5. 19-30. 
16. 3-4. 3 18. 28. 6-7, 32-35. 8 18. 26. 


1 
2 
° . 11-12. 5 5. 2. 15-18. ° Of Severus Pertinax, 14. 21. 3-4. 


5. 
4- 
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CLODIUS IN HIDING?! 


Cicero, Phil. 2. 9. 21 

quidnam homines putarent, si tum occisus esset, cum tu illum in foro 
inspectante populo Romano gladio insecutus es negotiumque transegisses, nisi 
se ille in scalas tabernae librariae coniecisset iisque oppilatis impetum tuum 
compressisset ? 


Cicero, Mil. 15. 40 

nuper vero cum M. Antonius summam spem salutis bonis omnibus attulis- 
set, gravissimamque adulescens nobilissimus rei publicae partem fortissime 
suscepisset, atque illam beluam iudicii laqueos declinantem iam inretitam 
teneret, qui locus, quod tempus illud, di immortales, fuit! cum se ille fugiens 
in scalarum tenebras abdidisset, magnum Miloni fuit conficere illam pestem 
nulla sua invidia, M. vero Antoni maxima gloria! 


Two different explanations have been offered of the means of Clodius’ escape 
from Antony’s attack: that he hid, and that he sheltered behind a barricade. 

The account in Phil. 2 presents a vivid picture of Clodius in flight from 
a closely pursuing foe, who was barely thwarted by a hasty barricade; in 
particular, the last phrase, ‘had he not checked your assault by blocking the 
stairs’, seems to imply that Clodius’ whereabouts was known to Antony. It is 
true that at first sight the words in Mil., cum se in scalarum tenebras abdidisset, 
strongly suggest concealment ; and Denniston (Phil. 2 ad loc.) regards them as 
proof that concealment is meant in Phil. 2. But on examination they appear 
more flexible than the language of Phil. 2. Abdere need not imply concealment, 
and we might translate ‘when he had taken refuge in the darkness of a stair- 
case’, an expression which allows us to understand a barricade, especially 
if Clodius lay low behind it for some time after the actual attack. 

The meaning ‘under the stairs’, often given for in scalas and in scalarum 
tenebras, is almost necessary if ~oncealment is understood, as ‘on the stairs’, the 
only alternative, would not be a promising hiding-place.? But scalis oppilatis 
(Phil. 2) naturally means that the access afforded by the stairs, not the door of 
a cupboard beneath them, was blocked (so scalis obseratis, at Livy 39. 14. 2), 
and Clodius probably barricaded himself on the stairs, which must have been 
enclosed, by blocking the bottom in some way. 

The ambiguity which I assume in Mil. results from Cicero’s distribution of 
emphasis. This distribution could be accidental; in Mil., where Cicero is 
listing Milo’s past opportunities for killing Clodius, the details hardly matter, 
and Cicero perhaps thought it worth while to include culy those which heighten 
the picture of Clodius’ cowardice so carefully drawn elsewhere ;3 he therefore 
described him as lurking in the darkness, in language which has left a wrong 
impression of the means of Clodius’ escape. In Phil. 2, on the other hand, charged 
by Antony with responsibility for Clodius’ death, he describes in due detail 


? This note owes much to the kind help I advantages as a defensive position. 
have received from Professor E. Laughton 3 e.g. Mil. 21, 55 mulier . . . in viros: 33. 89 
and Mr. Russell Meiggs. homo effeminatus. 

2 Though it might well have tactical 
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Antony’s own attempt on Clodius’ life. However, Cicero’s treatment in Mil. 
is probably more significant than this. Throughout the speech he is as careful 
to laud Clodius’ opponents as to blacken Clodius himself; yet on this occasion 
Clodius had been the victim of a violent and apparently unprovoked attack. 
A full account, by reminding the jury of the wantonly aggressive nature of 
Antony’s action, could have influenced them in Clodius’ favour ; and the vague- 
ness of phrases like inretitam teneret, from which no one could tell what actually 
occurred, is, I think, deliberate. The two passages together give us an interest- 
ing glimpse of Cicero’s forensic technique. 


University of Sheffield J. H. Motyneux 





ENNIANA IV 
Condendae urbis auspicia 


Cicero, de div. 1. 107, has preserved the longest fragment of the Annals: a 
piece of twenty lines, describing how Romulus and Remus took the auspices 
to decide which of them should found, give his name to, and rule over the city. 
Mommsen, Ges. Schr. iv. 1 ff., declared that such auspice-taking was incom- 
patible with Roman augural practice and indeed with the whole nature of 
augury : the birds could approve or disapprove but not select ; selection had to 
be done by lot (p. 11). The impossible story, he argued, arose when the twin 
(Remus according to him, Romulus according to P. Kretschmer, Glotta i 
[1909], 294 ff.) intruded into the original version which knew of one founder 
only ; the auspices, because they were an integral part of that version, had to be 
adapted to the two actors. Little is heard of Mommsen’s theory now; but it 
seems to have been contradicted explicitly only by E. Petersen, Alio ix (1909), 
42, and since his arguments, such as the finding of the large grape by Attus 
Navius (Cicero, de div. 1. 31), are perhaps not decisive, the point must be 
briefly settled. 

Cicero makes his brother Quintus prove his case that augury is true, and not, 
as some sceptics maintain, a clever invention intended to »ceive the ignorant : 
(105) neque enim in pastoribus illis quibus Romulus praefuit nm se in ipso Romulo haec 
calliditas esse potuit ut ad errorem multitudinis religionis simulacra fingerent. Quintus 
proceeds to quote the augury of Marius, as described in Marcus’ poem, and 
returns with great insistence to the point made before: (107) atque ille Romult 
auguratus pastoralis non urbanus fuit; nec fictus ad opiniones imperitorum sed a certis 
accepius e: posteris traditus. itaque Romulus augur, ut apud Ennium est, cum fratre 
item augure ‘Curantes magna cum cura . . .’. It seems hardly conceivable that in this 
context Cicero should have introduced a story which ran counter to the whole 
nature of augury. In case, however, it should be argued that Cicero, though an 
augur himself and author of a work de auguriis, was not in a position to judge 
what was and what was not consistent with Roman augural practice, conclusive 
evidence of a different nature may be found in Festus, p. 241 M.: Cincius in de 
consulum potestate reported that, when it was the turn of the Romans to provide a 
general for the Latin League, complures nostros in Capitolio . . . auspiciis operam dare 
solitos; ubi aues addixissent, militem illum qui a communi Latio missus esset illum quem 
aues addixerant praetorem salutare solitum qui eam prouinciam obtineret praetoris nomine. 
Whatever one may think of the generalship of the Latin League (Mommsen in 
the Staatsrecht returns to the passage and its historical significance again and 
again, without observing its implication for augural practice), the testimony 
to the ability of the birds not only to approve but by their approval to select 
one of several rival competitors is unshakeable. The auspice-taking as described 
by Ennius is correct. 

Of the individual problems posed by the fragment one of the most controver- 
sial concerns the positions taken up by the two brothers. Later tradition 
uniformly assigns the Aventine to Remus and the Palatine to Romvlus:' 

' Fast. Praen. 23 Mart., CLL. i?. 234 Valerius Messala Rufus); Prop. 4. 1. 50; 
(Q. Lutatius Catulus); Gell. 13. 14.5 (M. 6. 43 £.; Ovid, fast. 4. 815 ff.; 5. 151; Paul. 
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Ennius, while vague, as our text runs, about the position of Remus, firmly 
places Romulus on the Aventine: 
77 (V.) curantes magna cum cura tum cupientes 
regni dant operam simul auspicio augurioque. 
tin monte Remus auspicio se deuouet atque’ secundam 
80  solus auem seruat. at Romulus pulcher in alto 

quaerit Auentino, seruat genus altiuolantum. 
Theoretically in the circumstances two possibilities are open: either the text 
is emended so as to make Ennius conform with the later tradition, or it is 
assumed that Ennius has preserved an earlier version of the story.? If the latter 
view is taken, Ennius’ Remus may be considered to have been on the Palatine, 
in which case the twins in the later story would have exchanged places (Momm- 
sen; Valmaggi; Heurgon) ; or he was, like Romulus, on the Aventine, either 
merely in a lower position than Romulus (Vahlen), or on the Saxum ( Jordan— 
Hiilsen ; Platner—Ashby ; E. Steuart), to which at a period not to be determined 
the name of Remuria came to be attached. 

Stanley Pease, in his learned commentary on de divinatione, adopts, however 
hesitatingly, the view that emendation assigning the Palatine to Romulus is 
necessary. It must therefore be stated categorically that this solution is inad- 
missible. As has long been pointed out, the position of Romulus on the Aventine 
is attested also by Servius, Aen. 3. 46: Romulus captato augurio hastam de Auentino 
monte in Palatium iecit. Since we have this unambiguous testimony it is unneces- 
sary to speculate whether Naevius, in deriving Auentinus from aues (Varro, L.L. 
5. 43), was thinking of the birds of Romulus and thus likewise attests the 
Aventine. Nor, on the other hand, is it necessary to refute the view that old 
augural transmission supports the Palatine. H. Jordan, Acad. Alb. Regim., 1885, 
p. 7, tried to refute it with Varro’s statement (Censor. 17. 15) that he had heard 
Vettius, an expert in augury, say: si ita esset ut traderent historici de Romuli 
urbis condendae augurits et duodecim uolturiis, Rome would last twelve hundred years ; 
but what is here by implication shown to be unknown to augural transmission 
may be merely the detail of the twelve vultures, not the auspice-taking itself. 
We may content ourselves in the meantime with stating that neither the 
preservation of Romulus’ /ituus, in accordance with a pontifical decree, in the 
curia of the Salii on the Palatine, nor the appearance of Messala Rufus ‘Augur’ 
among the witnesses for the Palatine gives the least proof of an old augural 
transmission placing Romulus on the Palatine. The date when this version of 
the story arose will be discussed presently. 

Ennius’ Romulus, then, was on the Aventine. Where was Remus ? With all the 
respect due to Mommsen and the other adherents of that theory it must be said 
that the Palatine is out of the question: only sheer perversity could place the 
loser where his successful rival was to found the city. Nor does Vahlen’s view? 
that Remus was on a lower slope of the Aventine seem to me at all tenable. It is 
based on the impression—which I do not share—that the adjective of in alto 
Fest. p. 276. 10 M.; Dion. Hal. 1. 86; Plut. Romulus was on the Palatine and Remus on 
Rom. 9; Sen. brev. vit. 13. 8; Val. Ma:.1.4 the Aventine from the beginning, and that it 
prf.; Flor. 1.1. 1.6 £.; Aelian, hist. an.10.22; was Ennius who ‘propter causam nescio- 
Orig. gent. Rom. 23. 1 ; Serv. Aen.6.779;Schol. quam’ (!) interchanged their positions. 

Cic. Bob. p. 319 (148) ; lordan. Rom. 89. > Ges. phil. Schriften, ii. 388 ff. (Berlin 

* deuou & atqueB; deuouerat quae A; deuoueratg. Akad. 1894, pp. 1143 ff.). “Vahlen’ through- 
out refers to this paper. 


21 disregard L. Mueller’s view that 
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Auentino is deliberately repeated in altiuolantum, and on the inference—which 
I do not understand-—that it should therefore denote the summit of the hil!, 
giving Remus by contrast a lower position. If so, we should, as Miss Steuart 
rightly points out, expect in summo Auentino, and it seems to me also the most 
natural assumption that alto, alliterating with Auentino, is nothing but an 
epitheton ornans. Moreover, Auentino is shown by the emphasis here given to it 
by its position and by the subsequent pause not to be a mere repeat but to 
introduce the Aventine in contradistinction to another hill. 

The identity of that hill has been no puzzle to the topographers of Rome, and 
their solution was rightly adopted by Miss Steuart and H. Fleckenstein.' The 
Aventine consists of two hills, the Aventine proper to the north of the via portae 
Raudusculanae, and the hill to the south of it, which did not originally bear the 
name of Aventine. Whilst the majority of the accounts listed above p. 252, n. 1, 
place Remus on the Aventine without any further specification, Ovid more par- 
ticularly places him on the Saxum, the highest elevation on the north side of the 
south-eastern hill, above the shrine of the Bona Dea Subsaxana ( fast. 5. 150 f.). 
There can be little doubt but that all accounts, if they mean any particular 
spot, mean the Saxum.? No more than Ovid’s Auentinum cacumen ( fast. 4. 816, 
clearly not contradicting his statement in 5. 150 f.) can Festus 276. 9 ff. in 
summo Auentino be pressed to specify the north-western hill, which is very slightly 
(10 feet) higher than the south-eastern hill. The later tradition, then, conforms 
to the view that Ennius’ Remus was on the south-eastern hill and thus faced 
Romulus on the north-western hill, then alone called Aventine. This surely 
must be the original version of the story. It provides its own confirmation by 
explaining why it was subsequently altered. Having been on opposite hills 
before, the twins, when the name of Aventine was extended to include the 
south-eastern hill, came to be on one and the same hill. Augural practice did 
not forbid this, as we learn from Cincius, quoted above. But the archetypal 
picture was of rivals on opposite hills, and thus one of them had to be moved. 
Naturally the founder of Rome was moved to the Palatine.’ 

As far as I can see it is not possible to say precisely when the name of Aven- 
tine first came to be used in the wider sense. The process would obviously be 
gradual. The fact that Ennius takes no account of it does not prove that it had 
not begun in his day. Nor can we be very positive about the time when the 
process was completed. Q . Lutatius Catulus (see p. 252, n. 1), almost certainly 
the conqueror of the Cimbri, in saying that the staff with which Romulus had 
inaugurated the city was found on the Palatine, may perhaps be taken to 
indicate that the auspice was believed to have taken place there. If so, the 
change in the story which was occasioned by the change of the name had 
occurred by the end of the second century. Nor is it probable that it occurred 
later. Miss Steuart’s attempt to explain the allocation of the Palatine to Romu- 


' Enniusstudien, Diss. Frankfurt, 1956 (un- 
published). 

2 Jordan-Hiilsen, iii. 150: ‘Es kann nun 
nichts sicherer sein, als dass der Ort des 
Auguriums des Remus auf dem Siidhigel 
bei S. Balbina lag (s.u.S. 180), . . . zu diesem 
aber stellt Ennius den Aventinus in offen- 
baren Gegensatz’; ibid. 181: ‘Der héchste 
Punkt der siidlichen Héhe (bei S. Balbina) 
heisst Saxum, und galt als der Ort der 





Auspicien des Remus. Aber den Namen 
Remoria hat vielleicht erst spatere willkir- 
liche Umgestaltung der Sage hier fixiert.’ 

3 Other factors may have contributed. 
auspicia urbana was a technical term for 
auspices taken within the pomerium, and the 
Aventine was outside it. It may well have 
been felt that the auspicia condendae urbis 
ought to be urbana. 
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lus as inspired by Augustus through Messala Rufus is clearly mistaken. 
Messala’s concern was to give a reason why the Aventine was outside the 
pomerium, and his explanation that the reason was the unfavourable omen re- 
ceived there by Remus presupposes that story, and with it the position of 
Romulus on the Palatine, as known; nor, had he invented it, could an ad hoc 
fabrication in a treatise on augury have immediately and completely super- 
seded what would have been until then the version accepted in poetry, 
historiography, and popular tradition. 

The evidence supporting the view that Aventine was originally the name only 
of the north-western portion of the twin hill later so called was traced by earlier 
scholars,' and is cautiously summed up by Platner—Ashby, p. 66. The agree- 
ment that has been reached on this point can be expressed in the words of 
A. Merlin, p. 8: ‘Il y a par suite toute raison de croir qu’a l’origine chacune des 
deux élévations, qui, sous l’empire, constituérent l’Aventin, avait, au point de 
vue onomastique, son individualité propre; celle de l’ouest était |’ Aventinus, 
sans doubt depuis les premiers temps; celle de |’est avait un autre nom, qui 
n’est pas parvenue jusqu’a nous.’ It may perhaps appear a little strange that the 
name of one of the more important quarters of the town, a name which was in 
living use when Ennius wrote the Annals and thus only thirty years before the 
birth of Aelius Stilo, should have vanished without a trace. The name does in 
fact seem to have survived, although scholars have thrown it away as a ‘wert- 
lose Grammatikererfindung’ ( Jordan—Hiilsen, 1. iii. 151 n. 3).? It is attested as 
follows: Paul. Fest. 148. 10 M. Murciae deae sacellum erat sub monte Auentino, qui 
antea Murcus uocabatur ; Serv. Aen. 8. 636 uallis autem ipsa ubi Circenses editi sunt 
ideo Murcia dicta est quia quidam uicinum montem Murcum appellatum uolunt ; de vir. 
ill. 5. 1 f. Ancus Marcius ... Latinos bello domuit. Auentinum et Murcium montes urbi 
addidit, noua moenia oppido circumdedit.3 

I think I can see three reasons, none of them cogent, why, although the 
eastern hill clamours for a name, mons Murcus was condemned to the limbo of 
grammarians’ inventions. In the first place, our testimonies seemed to refer the 
name to the Aventine as a whole, not to the eastern hill. This is true of Paulus 
Festi, although the original version of Verrius Flaccus might of course have 


Diac., Hist. Rom. = Eutrop. 1. 5; cf. St. 
Jerome, chron. p. 97 Helm). The reading of a 


* O. Gilbert, Gesch. u. Topogr. d. Stadt 
Rom im Altertum (Lips., 1883-90) ; Jordan- 


Hiilsen, Topographie d. Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 
1. iii (Berol., 1907), 181 f.; a convenient sur- 
vey in A. Merlin, L’Aventin dans l’antiquité 
(Paris, 1906), pp. 8 f. 

2 Agreement on this point is not universal, 
but those who do not questicn the genuine- 
ness of the name, as, e.g., J. Collart in his 
commentary on Varro, L./.. 5 (Paris, 1934), 
Pp. 244, seem unaware of the genera! con- 
demnation. 

3 So all MSS. except O and P, which con- 
tain the whole corpus of Origo, de vir. ill., and 
Aurelius Victor, and are interpolated from 
Landulf’s Historia Miscella (see the penctrat- 
ing studies of A. Momigliano, JRS xlviii 
(1958), 56 ff. ; Athenaeum xxxvi (1958), 248 ff., 
especially 253). O and P read Auentinum et 
Taniculum montes, Landulf 1. 10 Auentinum 
montem civitati adiecit et laniculum ( = Paul. 


lost MS. is reported by Schottus in his edition 
of de vir. ill., 1577, as follows: V.C. Metelli 
et Mediolan. addit et Murcium. On the codex 
Metelli and the Mediolanensis, presumably 
a printed text, see S. Mariotti, St. Class. ¢ 
Orient. 10 (1961), 102 ff. The question whether 
Schottus attests, as on a strict interpretation 
he would seem to do, Auentinum et Ianiculum 
et Murcium, or merely Auentinum et Murcium, 
is of little interest here although it may have 
a certain bearing on the problem, raised by 
Momigliano and rightly answered in the 
negative, whether the codex Metelli can be 
considered the archetype of O and P. 
Momigliano seems to me unduly meticulous 
in making, against his own view, the reserva- 
tion that Schottus may here not be referring to 
the old MS. of Metellus but a more recent one: 
*V(etus) C(odex)’ leaves little room for doubt. 
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been sub colle montis Auentini qui antea Murcus appellabatur ; the uicinus mons of 
Servius is a little ambiguous; but the author of de vir. ill., who is now seen to 
distinguish between Aventine and Murcius, in the version adopted in the 
editions hitherto clearly indicated the Aventine as a whole. The confusion, 
however, would in any case be of little consequence: it was almost inevit- 
able that, as in ordinary usage the name of the western hill was applied to 
both hills, so the name of the eastern hill was extended by the grammarians 
to both. Matters would perhaps be different if, as A. Merlin, L.c., maintains, the 
grammarians ascribed the name Murcus to the western hill alone: ‘D’aprés 
Festus (p. 148) et Servius (ad Aen. 8. 636) le mamelon ouest s’appellait au- 
paravant Murcus mons; il ne faut 
attacher aucune valeur a ces témoi- 
gnages (Jordan, 7opogr. i. 180; Hiil- 
sen, RE, ii. 2283) et il est inutile de 
supposer que l’Aventin avait au 
début un autre nom.’ But neither do 
they say anything of the sort, nor is 
it implied in their statements. The 

sacellum Murciae was in the southern auntie 
bend of the Circus (Jordan—Hiilsen 
I. iii. 113), and when Paulus Festi 
says sub monte Auentino there is, as the 
accompanying sketch-map shows,’ 
little reason why this should be wnder- 
stood of the north-western hill rather 
than the south-eastern, let alone the 
Aventine as a whole. If the Circus 
valley had been called uallis Murcia after mons Murcus, as Servius says, mons 
Murcus would indeed more probably be the western Aventine ; but the name 
uallis Murcia is late (Platner-Ashby, p. 348), and it is derived from ad Murciae, 
the name of the southern end of the Circus (Varro, L.L. 5. 154, quoted below), 
and from the metze Murciae, the southern turning posts, not from the name of 
the hill itself. The guidam of whom Servius speaks were in all probability, like 
Festus, explaining the name of the dea Murcia, and their uicinus mons may well 
have been the south-eastern Aventine. 

Secondly, as a fictitious name mons Murcus would not be unparalleled. Mons 
Saturnius is mentioned as the original name of mons Tarpeius, later Capitolium 
(Varro, LL. 5. 41 £.), mons Agonus as that of the Quirinal (Fest. p. 254.9 M.; ef. 
Paul. Fest. 10. 7), and Querquetulanus as that of Mt. Caelius (Tac. Ann, 4.65) ; see 
Jordan—Hiilsen 1. iii. 221. This, however, establishes no more than the possi- 
bility that the name Murcus is fictitious. It remains just as probable that it is to 
be paralleled with Latiaris, Mucialis, and Salutaris, the names of three heights 
of the Quirinal which fell into disuse when collis Quirinalis, the name of the 
fourth, began to be applied to the Quirinal as a whole, and which would be 
forgotten but for their being cited in the rites of the Argei, Varro, L.L. 5. 52. 

Thirdly, it may perhaps be argued that, if Varro knew of Mt. Murcus, he 
would have mentioned it where he discusses the etymology of ad Murciae, or, as 














' Murcium et Ianiculum Schott, Pichlmayr. _ of the arc, but the shrine may of course have 
Other editions omit Murcium. been a little nearer to the western hill. 
2 I give the distances from the midpoint 
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editors should rather print, Admurciae, at L.L. 5. 154: intumus circus Admurciae' 
uocatur, ut Procilius aiebat, ab urceis, quod is locus inter figulos. alii dicunt a murteto 
declinatum quod ibi id fuerit; cuius uestigium manet quod ibi est sacellum etiam nunc 
Murteae Veneris. Professor H. Dahlmann, whom I consulted on the value of this 
argumentum ex silentio, very kindly informed me that he considered it null and 
void; in fact, he gave it as his opinion that, if Verrius Flaccus knew mons 
Murcus, it was almost certainly also known to Varro. With this view of the 
eminent Varro specialist | wholeheartedly agree; and I would add that the 
hypothetical argumentum ex silentio seems to me all the weaker because, just as 
Procilius, Varro here turns a blind eye to the obvious connexion of Admurciae 
with the dea Murcia.* As far as Procilius is concerned, his fantastic etymology 
seems to be am urcei (or urceae?: for the feminine form see Svennung, Al. 
Beitrage, Upps. Univ. Arsskr., 1936, no. 7, 12): ‘jugs around it’; and Varro 
himself would be arguing in a most reprehensible circle if, thinking of 
Admurciae as ad Murciae (sacellum), he adduced the sacellum Murteae itself’ as 
proof of the existence of the murtetum from which the name Admurciae was to be 
derived. If, then, he does not even mention the dea Murcia as an etymon of 
Admurciae, his silence about Mt. Murcus can hardly surprise, 

We have now, I believe, disposed of all arguments which were or could be 
raised against taking mons Murcus as a genuine name and in particular as the 
name of the south-eastern Aventine, which was still used in the second century 
and which we should therefore expect to have survived. It remains to determine 
whether Murcus, attested by Paulus Festi and Servius, or Murcius, attested by 
the author of de vir. ill., is the better form. Onomastic considerations would 
seem to support Murcius since Murcwus is a family name (Schulze, Z.C.L.£., 
p. 190; add, e.g., 1.G. iii. 50. 45) and this form would therefore fit wel! into the 
list of Roman hills bearing the names of families (Schulze, p. 561), Caelius, 
Oppius, Cispius, and Tarpeius. The dea Murcia would take her place beside female 
deities with family names such as Ancharia, Hostia, Leituria, Venilia (Latte, R.R., 
p. 58), and her relation to the hill would be similar to that of Palatua to 
Palatium, or Vaticanus, the deus praeses agri Vaticani, to mons Vaticanus (Gell. 
16. 17. 1), or that of the divinity of mons Oppius to that hill (Latte, p. 112). 
Particularly interesting, if admissible,* would be the parallel of Tarpeia, since 


X has incensura as against de Samnitibus and 
cum Pyrrho. 

* The assumption that by Murtea Venus 
Varro means the dea Murcia is made by 
everybody and seems inevitable, although 
Serv. Dan. Aen. 8. 696 strangely refers to her 
as Venus Verticordia (but see Wissowa, R. u. 


* ad murcim, corrected by Spengel. ad 
Murciae, used by Livy 1. 93. 5 a8 the name 
of the place between Palatine and Aventine 
where the Latins were settled by Ancus, is 
attested as a part of the Circus in C.LL. i’. 
189, elog. V: locus ipsi posterisque Admurciae 
spectandi causa datus. 


2 It is interesting to note that the writer 
of the elogium C.1.L. i*. 189, go. V likewise 
does not seem to analyse Admurciae as ad 
Murciae. Ordinarily he separates words by a 
dot. After a preposition he puts no dot but 
leaves a clear space: 7 de Sabinis; 8 de sacro; 
g cum patribus; 14 in senatum; but 1. 13 he 
writes admurciae as one word, Certain in- 
consistencies, however, are found in the 
other elogia and do not allow the point to be 
pressed: no, I hus in Italiam and in deorum, 
no. IV indeorum; nos, VII to XXI separate 
a preposition by a dot (15 instances) ; but no, 


4690.3 8 


K. p. 290, n. 12; Latte, A.A. p. 197, m. 2); 
ef, Pliny, nh. 15. 121 ara uetus fuit Veneri 
Myrteae quam nunc Murciam uocant; Plut. 
quaest. Rom. 20, 

* Latte, p. 111, n. 2, is sceptical of Piso’s 
story (Dion. Hal, 2. 40. 4) that sacrifice was 
made to Tarpeia (be it as a genius loci: 5. 
Reinach, M.C.R. iii. 253, or as a patron god- 
dess of the gens Tarpeia: ¥. W. Otto, Rh. 
Mus. \xiv [1909], 465), and is prepared to 
believe only in offerings at the shield-covered 
tropaion which has given rise to the Tarpeia 
legend. Since, however, on the following 
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we should here have a second example of a family name furnishing both the 
name of a place and that of a female goddess. Intrinsically thus Murcius is the 
more probable form. Mere probability, however, cannot be allowed to overrule 
the fact that in the form Murcus Festus and Servius agree: we must accept 
Murcus. Etymologically Murcus is obscure, except that it might bear the same 
relationship to the name Murena as the adjective spurcus to Spurinna and thus be 
Etruscan in origin. As to its formation, only Janiculus would be remotely com- 
parable among Roman hills. Neither circumstance, of course, can raise the 
slightest doubt against the genuineness of the name. 

We now return to the text of Ennius printed above (p. 253). The line giving 
the position of Remus calls for emendation. It is not only one foot too long' but 
contains two utterly indefensible readings, in monte and se deuouet. To begin 
with the latter: se deuouere originally means ‘to promise one’s life to the gods 
below’. Used in a wider sense it nevertheless regularly denotes readiness to die.? 
Quintus Curtius, 9. 6. 21, is the first to employ the phrase with the idea of dying 
no longer involved, but even there it means ‘to devote one’s life to something’. 
The meaning ‘to devote one’s attention to something’ is wholly unparalleled, 
a fact thrown into relief rather than smoothed over by a pietist rendering such 
as ‘mit frommer Hingabe’. Pascoli alone noticed the fault but his attempt to 
correct it was overlooked, apparently because he combined it with an impos- 
sible restoration designed to put Romulus on the Palatine: 


endo Palatino sedem capit atque secundam 
Romulus solus auem seruat. Remus pulcher in alto 
quaerit Auentino, seruat genus altiuolantum. 


However misguided this reconstruction as a whole may be, sedem capit is 
certainly an improvement. For a reason to be mentioned later, however, it 
seems advisable to cut out the redundant foot at this point rather than in the 
correction of in monte. What is expected is an augural term for taking the 
auspices. Such a term, since the augur sits on his chair, is sedere: Serv. Aen. 9. 4 
secundum augures sedere est auspicium captare. It is possible that sedet was misread as 
se det and wrongly extended to se deuouet. The final dative auspicio with sedet may 
be taken over froin the fixed phrase auspicto operam dare ;* but, whatever its 
explanation, its use may be taken as attested also by Plutarch, Marc. 5 é7’ 
dpvict kabeCépevos, which seems to me a direct rendering of auspicto sedere. An 
observation confirming sedet will be made below, p. 263. 

The case against taking in monte as Ennius’ wording need hardly be argued 
at length. The slight irregularity in the prosody is of little account,5 but in 


page he accepts as a fact the worship of Hor. c. 4. 14. 18; Livy 6. 14. 8; 28. 34. 5; 
Ortsgottheiten 1 cannot quite understand why _ Sen. contr. 2. 2. 4; Val. Max. 2. 6. 11. 
he refuses that distinction to the divinity of 3 post nonum regni mei, post (uitae> uicesimum 
mons Tarpeius. atque octauum annum uideorne uobis in excolenda 

' Jordan, Lc., p. 8, removed the redun- gloria, cui me uni deuoui, posse cessare? I insert 
dancy by deleting secundam, but it is difficult witae before uicesimum, rather than, with 
to see how the word could have intruded. Jeep and K. Miiller, before uideorne. 
Jordan’s objection to secundam was shown to + See the preceding line, and Comm. praet. 
be unfounded by Vahlen’s reference to the af. Varro, L.L. 6, g1 (restored) ; Fest. 241. 17 
M.; Cic. fam. 10. 12. 3; leg. 2. 20 (restored) ; 
dudAdrrew oiwvovs aicious. Livy 34. 14. 1; 38. 26. 1. 

2 Thes. L.L. v. 882. 57 ff.: Cic. dom. 145; 5 Ennius might have used the ablative 
red. 1; Ps. Cic. ep. ad Oct. 10; Caesar, B.G. —monti (Neue-Wagener’ i. 365); cf. 440 tum 
3. 22. 3; Sall. hist. 1. 125; Virg. Aen. 12.234;  caua sub monte late specus intus patebat, where, 


corresponding use of aiovws in Dion. 1. 86 
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monte can obviously not stand as a contrast to in Auentino,' which, as pointed out 
above, seems to be strongly emphasized. It is generally believed that Cicero 
has substituted in monte for another expression used by Ennius. The idea is 
feasible but we shall require a good reason to explain why Cicero on his part 
introduced so unsatisfactory a contrast to in Auentino. Nor should it be lightly 
assumed, with Vahlen, that Cicero summarizes a more extensive indication of 
the place: it seems improbable that the description of Remus’ position was 
allotted more space than the line and a half given to Romulus.* Thus the name 
which is to balance in Auentino should be contained in the first molossus or 
choriamb of this line. Shorter, of course, it can hardly be. This is the reason 
why, as stated above, the redundant foot had to be removed in correcting 
se deuouet rather than at this point. 

The muster of proper naiies which could have been replaced by in monte is 
short. Remuria or (as Ennius for metrical reasons would have been compelled 
to say) Remora seems ruled out by the fact that Remora appears in line 82 as the 
name of Remus’ proposed city, which could no more be identical with the 
name of his auguraculum than it was in the case of Romulus. Saxum, the name 
used by Ovid, fast. 5. 149? (cf. Cic. dom. 136), is equally inadmissible : no con- 
ceivable reason could have made either Cicero or a copyist replace in Saxo by 
in monte. The only proper name available, therefore, seems to be Murcus, the old 
name, as shown above, of the south-eastern Aventine. If Ennius wrote in 
Murco, the trivializing version in monte was liable to intrude, be it that Cicero 
judged the name no longer comprehensible, or that a copyist failed to compre- 


hend it. 


Our text continues : 

82 certabant urbem Romam Remoramne uocarent. 
omnibus cura uiris uter esset induperator. 
expectant ueluti, consul cum mittere signum 

85 uolt, omnes auidi spectant ad carceris oras 
quam mox emittat pictis e faucibus currus: 
sic expectabat populus atque ore timebat 
rebus utri magni uictoria sit data regni 


Here I observe in passing that in |. 84 expectant is probably correct, although 
it exhibits certain features which may arouse suspicion: (1) the sequence 
expectant . . . spectant . . . expectabat is unusually clumsy even for Ennius who does 


however, Timpanaro, S.I.F.C. xxii (1947), 
65, suggests stlate (monte late Festus and 
Priscian, montis latet Nonius). 

* The idea of Jordan, Lc., p. 8, and 
Marx (ap. Vahlen, lL.c., p. 391, n. 2) that 
mons alone could denote the Palatine is un- 
tenable. Serv. Aen. 9. 242 Palatium in monte 
est, non in uallibus, adduced by Marx, ob- 
viously does not prove that mons was so 
used. But even if such usage were established 
it would still be impossible where the Pala- 
tine is referred to in contradistinction to 
another hill. 

2 Petersen, l.c., p. 42. Petersen’s recon- 
struction is another unsuccessful attempt to 
introduce the Palatine: hinc Remus auspicio se 


deuouet atque secundam Quaerit Auentino; at 
Romulus pulcher in alto Solus Palatino seruat 
genus altiuolantum. Compare also Davies's 
edition of de ‘sinatione (1721), and Wop- 
kens, Lectiones Tullianae (Amsterdam, 1730), 
p. 262. 
3 est moles natiua, loco res nomina fecit; 
appellant Saxum, pars bona montis 
ea est. 
It will be noted that Ovid here refers to the 
hill merely as mons without giving the name. 
This, however, is probably due to metrical 
considerations—the reader would infer the 
identity of the hill from the mention of the 
Saxum—and cannot support the reading in 
monte in Ennius. 
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not shun repetition of words;' it is touching to hear Vahlen, for whom his 
poet can do nothing wrong, speak of the ‘zierlichen Fiille’ with which the 
comparison unfolds; (2) the present tense violates the deliberate scheme 
according to which, as will be shown below, the tenses are employed in this 
fragment; (3) the historical present of a durative verb, unless preceded by 
another historical present, is somewhat unusual. If a remedy had to be sought, 
e specula would offer (assuming that the scaffolding erected for distinguished 
spectators could be so called ; compare also Virg. Aen. 3. 239 dat signum specula 
Misenus ab alta), or spectaclo, which, whether as an ablative or perhaps better 
as a dative, would have the advantage of indicating clearly the change of 
scene. But the twofold irregularity of the present tense can be explained by the 
fact that a molossus is long enough and a word of four long syllables would 
demand a preceding monosyllable. Moreover, the Homeric parallels adduced 
exempli gratia by Vahlen, p. 398,’ are, in the repetition of the initial verb either 
in the comparison or in the resumption of the narrative (not, however, in both, 
nor is the verb repeated inside the cornparison except in a relative clause 
attached to a compared noun), close enough to protect the transmitted 
reading. 

In |. 87 ore timebat is the only reading which has any authority. Ora tenebat, 
still printed by Valmaggi, Steuart, and Warmington, by the two former with- 
out any critical note, is a Renaissance conjecture,* suggested obviously by 
Virgil, Aen. 2. 1, conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant. Columna’s explanation of 
the transmitted reading, ‘vultu populus animi trepidationem commotionemque prae se 
ferebat’ is supported by Vahlen, l.c. 399, who refers to Cicero, Mil. 79 quid 
uoltu extimuistis?, and a number of passages collected in Lachmann’s edition of 
Propertius (1816), p. 7: Prop. 1. 5. 16 timor informem ducit in ore notam; Stat. 
Theb. 12. 222 nil corde nec ore pauescens (aure codd.) ; Val. Flacc. 4. 664 pauor ora 
uirum, pauor occupat artus; 5. 373 regina attonito quamquam pauor ore silentem 
exanimat; Sall. Jug. 106 Maurus incerto uoltu pauens ad Sullam adcurrit: sibi... 
cognitum Fugurtham haud procul abesse.5 

These passages establish that ore timere can mean ‘to show one’s fear in one’s 
face’. But is that sense appropriate here ? It seems to fit neither the men waiting 
for the decision which of two equally loved leaders is to be king, nor the crowd 
in the circus to whom they are compared. In all the passages adduced the 
feeling shown is real fear, not anxious suspense. Should we then adopt ora 


* e.g. alta 187/9; auspicio 78/9. 

2 H. Koller, Mus. Helv. viii (1951), 63 ff, 
esp. 98, n. 4. Koller’s observation may not 
mean that the historical present belonged 
originally to perfective verbs only, but 
merely that it belongs to them more 
naturally. Here, however, it is certainly 
remarkable that expectant is preceded by cer- 
tabant and taken up by expectabat. Koller 
holds the following spectant responsible for 
the present tense; I should prefer the metri- 
cal explanation given above. Note also that 
the transition to the present may be eased 
by the omission of the auxiliary verb (era?) in 
the preceding sentence. 

3 Iliad 13. 389 

Hpure 5” cis Ste tes Spds Hperev 7 dxepwis, 

ne mites PAwO pr}, rHv 7” obpect TéxToves avdpes 


ééérapov wed€xeoa vejxea viiov elvas 
@s 6 mpoad” immwy Kai didpouv Keiro ravu- 
obels 
and 13. 570 6 8” €omdpevos mrepi doupi 
jaorap’ ws dre Bots, rov r” ovpect BouxdAoe 
dvdpes 

DAAdow od« €BéAovra Bin djoavtes dyovow: 

ds 6 rumels Hotrape pivuvOd rep, ot 7 pada 

ony. 

4 P. Merula thought he was the first to 
make it: Lambinus ascribed it to Turnebus; 
but it goes back farther still: Wendelin of 
Speyer prints it in his edition of the de 
diuinatione (Venice, 1471), while Schweyn- 
heym and Pannartz in the same year at 
Rome print ore timebat. 

5 incer o uoltu is parallel to and does not 


qualify pauens. 
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tenebat after all, especially as the dative rebus would thus perhaps be easier to 
understand ? Fortunately, every doubt must be dispelied by an Ovidian passage, 
compared first by Merula, who, though he admitted that it confirmed the 
manuscript reading, could not persuade himself to give up his conjecture : 


non aliter uidi fortes concurrere tauros 
. . . Spectant armenta pauentque, 
nescia quem maneat tanti uictoria regni. 


met. 9. 46 ff. 


The situation here, a contest for the kingship, its outcome anxiously awaited 
by the future subjects, is essentially the same, and Ovid’s dependence on 
Ennius is proved conclusively by the remarkable phrase uictoria regnt, which, to 
the best of my knowledge, is not read elsewhere in Latin literature. Ovid, of 
course, knew our passage well: another of its lines, g2 simul aureus exoritur sol, 
recurs in met. 7. 663 iubar aureus extulerat sol. But Ovid is not following Ennius 
directly : for the transference of rivals and spectators from the narrative into 
a simile taken from the animal sphere he is indebted to Virgil, Aen. 12. 716 ff. 


cum duo conuersis inimica in proelia tauri 

froytibus incurrunt.. . 

sta} pecus omne metu mutum mussantque iuuencae 
quis nemori imperitet, quem tota armenta sequantur. 


Here a relationship is found between three Latin poets which is perhaps more 
frequently obse'ved between a Greek original and an earlier and a later Latin 
imitator : following the earlier imitator the later yet in some respects approaches 
more closely to the original. Ovid’s pauentque confirms that Ennius wrote 
timebat ; from Virgil, though his wording is a little more distant, we learn how 
that fear' expressed itself: stat pecus omne metu mutum. The people were ‘hushed ° 
with apprehension’. So, to give only the nearest parallel, was the crowd 
awaiting the outcome of Numa’s auspication, Plutarch, Num. 7 ovy?) amvros év 
mAnGe. tocattw tiv ayopay Kateiye KapadoxovvTwy Kai ovvawwpoupévwy TO 
péArovrt, péxpe od rpoddpdvncay dprvibes ayaboi Kai S€£vor. 

From the reflection of Ennius in Virgil—Ovid, and from the close parallelism 
of the situation described by Plutarch we must, I believe, infer that ore timere, 
like ore fauere,* could mean ‘to be silent’.’ No direct parallel exists but a passage 
in Virgil, said to be singular in the connexion of a verb denoting emotion with 
an ablative of the part of the body affected, comes very close: Aen. 5. 505 (the 
frightened pigeon) timuit . . . pinnis. In both instances the ablative is limitative- 
instrumental, though it implies action in Virgil, the opposite in Ennius. 

In the following line the dative* rebus, taken with the preceding verb, is 
unsatisfactory and has long been felt to be so. Hence Peerlkamp’s attempt, 


' Virgil’s metu and Ovid's pauebant denote 
a real fear, which, though ordinary cows 
would probably chew the cud, poetical cows 
are bound to feel at the sight of mighty bulls 
engaged in mortal combat. Ennius’ timebat 
is thus by his imitators given a meaning more 
definite than in its own context it can possess. 

2 The similarity of this phrase may impart 
to the other a connotation of religious awe, 
not inappropriate, though the people are 
not actually present at the auspice-taking, to 


the impending religious act. It need not, 
however, be so, since Ennius uses ore fauere 
(ann. 437) and fauere faucibus (of cocks ; scen. 
219) without such connotation. There is 
certainly no hint of religious awe in the 
Plutarch passage cited above. 

3 With correct instinct for what the situa- 
tion requires Warmington translates ora 
tenebat ‘held their tongues’. 

* Warmington seems to consider it an 
ablative. 
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convincingly refuted by Vahlen, p. 399, to take it with data sit, making utri 
a genitive ; hence Sauppe’s rectus, which, as an equivalent of Virgil’s intent (cf. 
erecta multitudine, Tac. hist. 4. 81. 3), might be viable with ora tenebat but is 
hardly compatible with ore timebat. In defence of rebus Vahlen says no more than 
‘Mit ore timebat aber wird der unvoreingenommene Leser nach gelaufiger 
Construction Rebus verbinden, an dem wiederum als dem allgemeinen Begriff, 
wie an dem Hauptverbum expectabat, die specielle Frage hangt’. In accordance 
with usual syntax certainly, in so far as the dative or the indirect question is 
concerned ; a combination of the two seems to be very unusual indeed.' But 
the case against rebus is not primarily linguistic: the gravamen of the charge is 
in the fatuity of the wholly pointless word, which the poet could have put in 
only for want of a better to fill the trochee before utri. Emendation would thus 
have to be considered whatever the meaning of ore timebat. If, however, I was 
right in arguing that it is an equivalent of silebat emendation is clearly de- 
manded. Perhaps the Ovidian passage, which so closely imitates En .us, can 
help us again: 

spectant armenta pauentque, 
nescia quem maneat tanti uictoria regni. 

If we had only the last two letters of (reb)us nobody could possibly doubt 
that they were the remnant of an adjective, going with populus as nescia goes 
with armenta, and governing, like nescia, the indirect question. Nor could we 
have any doubt as to what adjective should precede uiri. In a situation not 
entirely dissimilar Lucretius, 3. 836, says: 

in dubioque fuere (omnia) utrorum ad regna cadendum 
omnibus humanis esset terraque marique. 


I therefore take it that Ennius wrote dubius, and that the unusual synizesis was 
the reason why rebus was substituted. auium in |. 94, which shows the same 
synizesis in the same position, remained because it was less easy to replace. 


The text continues : 
89 interea sol albus recessit in infera noctis. 
go exin candida se radiis dedit icta foras lux, 
et simul ex alto longe pulcherrima praepes 
laeua uolauit auis. simul aureus exoritur sol, 
cedunt de caelo ter quattuor corpora sancta 
auium, praepetibus sese pulchrisque Ivcis dant. 
95 conspicit inde sibi data Romulus esse propriam 
auspicio regni stabilita regna solumque. 
The difficulties of this passage are considerable. Why, if we know that augurs 
took up their station after midnight, are we told in |. 89 that the sun went 
down, when apparently in Il. 79 f. Romulus and Remus are already on the 
Aventine and Mt. Murcus? The light-hearted reply ‘Bei der ersten rémischen 
Vogelschau war es eben anders’ confuses history and literature. We are not 
concerned with the beginnings of Roman augural discipline but with what 
Ennius in the second century described as augural practice and what Cicero 
considered suitable to exemplify and illustrate that practice. Nor can we accept 
' No instance is known to me. For metuo — of a dative and an indirect question. 
the Thesaurus records one example of a ? Th, Bergk, K/. Schriften, i. 236 ff. 
dative and a’ne-clause in St. Augustine, none 
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Bergk’s transposition of |. 89 to follow 1. 78. Bergk wants ll. 77 f. to refer to 
preparations made on the preceding day. But not only is the statement made 
there too brief and vague to describe a separate activity; not only, if it did, 
should we expect the explanation of the point and purpose of it all (certabant, 
etc.) to follow here and not at 82: we know, from the passages collected 
p. 258, n. 4 that auspicio operam dare means ‘to take (not ‘to make preparations 
for’) the auspices’. Lines 77 f. thus state in general terms what is elaborated in 
79 ff., and the two statements cannot be separated. Lastly, Merula’s desperate 
expedient,' making sol albus mean ‘the moon’ (‘why not . . . luna alba?’, 
Warmington, most pertinently) seems somehow based on the curious notion 
that the moon must set before the sun can rise ; or else why should the moon be 
mentioned at all? The correct explanation of the seeming difficulty was given 
by Vahlen, pp. 401 f., who recognized that our piece does not present a con- 
tinuous narrative which remains on the same level throughout. The first five 
lines state that the auspices are taken, and specify the positions of the twins. 
The next six lines explain what decision was being sought and describe the 
interest the people were taking in it, an interest which we would expect to 
display itself on the preceding day rather than in the night itself when the augur 
silentio surgit. Appropriately therefore the next line begins with interea : ‘Over all 
this the sun went down.’ At this point we have reached the narrative proper, 
which now proceeds with exin candida, etc. Vahlen’s interpretation seems to 
me so obviously correct that it hardly needs confirmation. But it can be con- 
firmed by analysing the tense usage throughout the piece. The thematic state- 
ments of the first part are made in the present. That they are thematic, not 
part of an historical narrative detailing events, is borne out by the-fact that the 
verbs used are all durative, not perfective (dant operam; sedet; seruat; 
quaerit; seruat). Most welcome support is thus given to the emendation made 
above for lexicographical and metrical reasons: sedet as a durative verb fits 
into the scheme, which would be violated both by the transmitted deuouet and 
by Pascoli’s sedem capit. This thematic part is followed by the description of the 
background of events, the reason for the contest, and the interest of the people. 
All this is cast, with the natural exception of the simile, in the imperfect tense 
(certabant ; erat: I fail to see why the verb omitted in 1. 83 is, in spite of the 
dependent esset, taken by some critics to be est rather than erat; expectabat; 
tenebat). expectant in |. 84, called to heel straight away in the resumption by 
expectabat, seems to defy the order, but is, as shown above pp. 259 f., either to be 
emended or, more probably, to be explained by the reasons stated there. The 
narrative proper suitably begins with perfects (recessit, dedit, uolauit) and 
changes eventually (simul . . . exoritur sol, shown by the change of tense, if proof 
be needed, to be a sub-clause to cedunt de caelo)* to the historical present, the 
normal tense of Ennius’ narrative. The verbs here, in contradistinction to the 
first, ‘thematic’ section, are all perfective, or used perfectively (cedunt = ac- or 
de-cedunt). 

It was demonstrated above that Bergk’s transposition of |. 89 is not ac- 
ceptable. This deprives us of what might seem the most natural solution to 
another difficulty: it is surprising that the statement ‘then it became light’ 


‘It receives no support from the ¢dos jeAlow. 
adjective: the moon is never called alba. + The point is well made by Fleckenstein ; 
albus is the contrast word to ater, denoting see p. 254, n. 1. 
the darkness of night, and sol albus is Aevnéy 
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follows directly upon the line saying that the sun went down. Comparing 
Homeric passages in which sunset and sunrise follow each other very closely 
Vahlen was inclined to tolerate this sequence. Since, however, some remark 
such as ‘they rested’ always intercedes he was prepared to admit that Cicero 
might have omitted a line at this point.' Others have thought of a major 
omission. Kvitala, Zéschr. dster. Gymn. lvii (1906), 5 ff., believed that Ennius 
here mentioned the birds appearing to Remus. But in full darkness, before the 
coming even of the first light, they would neither have flown nor could they 
have been seen, and it will be argued below that Ennius spoke of no auspice 
granted to Remus. H. Fleckenstein (see p. 254, n. 1) puts forward the theory 
that a council of the gods was reported here. But the gods do not meet at night, 
and whilst it is conceivable, though to the best of my knowledge unparalleled, 
that by some device of suspending time such a meeting might take place when 
pedantic reckoning would show it to be night, time here is not suspended but 
made explicit by ‘the sun went down’ and ‘then light came’. I have come to 
the conclusion that the surprising sequence is to be accepted as it stands. 
Having stated in the ‘thematic’ introductory section that the brothers were 
each on his hill the poet could hardly here say that they took up their stations. 
He could not say that they waited, since the theme of waiting fills ll. 84-88. 
Disdaining a mere stopgap—in which he might have said that it remained 
dark for some time, thus incidentally destroying the scheme of tenses traced 
above—he preferred to go straight in medias res. 

A major question now remains to be answered. Did Ennius make Romulus 
alone receive an auspice, or did he, as all other accounts do, give each twin an 
auspice, that of Remus being eclipsed by the stvonger one of omulus? If he 
gave one to Remus, our text must be capable of yielding that sense, or else it 
must be assumed that Cicero has omitted a section speaking of the birds ob- 
served by Remus. The latter possibility must, { think, be dismissed. Since 
Cicero quotes the passage to illustrate the natur: of augury it seems incon- 
ceivable that he should have omitted a part of the story most relevant to his 
purpose. The only circumstance that could possibly explain an omission would 
be that the account of Remus’ auspice, the weaker one, was given by Ennius 
after that of Romulus, and that Cicero stopped short after the highly effective 
story of the victorious omen ; but what author would tell his tale in that order ? 
Vahlen therefore, convinced that the placing of the twins each at his own 
station demanded an auspice given to each, found two auspices in our text: 
the /aeua auis of ll. 91 f. was observed by Remus. The obvious objection that 
we should expect that vital fact to be clearly stated was met by him in a way 
more ingenious than convincing. In 1. 80 we hear that Remus auem seruat, 
whereas Romulus in |. 81 seruat genus altiuolantum. Therefore, Vahlen argued, 
the auis of |. 92, in contradistinction to the twelve birds seen by Romulus, 
clearly belonged to Remus. Moreover, since Romulus in alto Auentino looked 
for altivolantes, the birds coming de caelo were clearly those of Romulus, the 
bird of Remus coming ‘from below’. This was the meaning Vahlen ascribed to 
ex alto, an*interpretation not only impossible in itself but stultifying the whole 
subtle and elaborate distinction, by applying to Remus’ auspice, in whatever 
sense, the word previously held to be characteristic of the augury of Romulus. 
We need hardly add that the attribute pulcherrima would not be very suitable 


' L. Castiglioni, Rendic. Ist. Lomb. 74. (1941), 410 f. refuses to see the difficulty. 
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for an auspice immediately to be surpassed by another: enough has been said 
to show that Vahlen’s case is untenable. 

We must therefore return to the view of Columna, adopted by Merula and 
Valmaggi, and modified in some important detail by H. Fuchs.’ Both parts of 
the auspice belong to Romulus. auis in |. 92 is a generic singular, as it is in |. 80 
and in augural language generally. The action progresses with the approach 
of the birds, now stated to be twelve. Columna’s remark ‘quas cum propius 
accessissent, duodecim esse cognouit’ may be entirely correct but perhaps 
gives a little too much play to rationalism : even if there was no doubt about the 
number from the start the appearance of a ‘flight’ may well have been stated 
generally at first, to be particularized later. 

There is, however, one point which remains unsatisfactory. Reporting a con- 
test between rival augurs and describing an auspice granted, the poet ought to 
say clearly and explicitly which of the two was the recipient; he ought to say 
‘Romulus it was who saw them’. But the decision for which the reader has been 
waiting does not seem to be given in this direct and most impressive form. It is 
conveyed in a more abstract fashion, somewhat out of tune with the lively 
narrative of the preceding lines, by ‘It was understood by Romulus from this 
observation that to him was given, etc.’ And yet, the verb conspicio in its most 
common meaning provides just that element of dramatic narrative which we 
expect. Should we really, instead of giving it the concrete meaning so natural 
in the context, either take it, with the Thesaurus, as an equivalent of intellego,” 
or assume, on no evidence that I can discover, that in augural language it 
could combine, as I tried to do in the translation, the two senses of ‘to behold’ 
and ‘to deduce’? Cicero, in the passage of his Marius poem which he quotes 
immediately before our fragment (de div. 1. 106), and which seems to be in- 
fluenced in its diction by Ennius, uses conspicio in its natural sense, and adds the 
inference in a separate verbal statement : 


hanc ubi praepetibus pinnis lapsuque uolantem 
conspexit Marius, diuini numinis augur, 
faustaque signa suae laudis reditusque notauit. 


Perhaps Ennius did the same. If he used a second verb, conspicit, set off by a 
colon, would have both its natural meaning and the dramatic function which 
effective narrative demands. Thus also we should gain the necessary emphasis 
on the subject. It would not, as it is with the transmitted reading, be relegated 
to an insignificant position but, postponed to go with the second verb, it would 
meet the tension created by a dramatically isolated conspicit. The postpone- 
ment of an emphasized subject from the first to the second verb is not uncom- 
mon in hexametrical poetry. Book 5 of the Aeneid provides several examples : 





* Herm. \xx (1935), 245 ff. cedunt is appar- 
ently said technically; but must it therefore 
be decedunt ‘they leave the sky’ rather than 
accedunt (so Turnebus, comparing Plaut. Aud. 
526 ibi ad postremum cedit miles, aes petit)? The 
action progresses in either case, since accedunt 
implies leaving the sky. The doves of Aeneas 
(Aen. 6. 191) caelo uenere uolantes et uiridi 
sedere solo. 

2 Bergk, L.c., p. 244, objecting to the use 
of conspicit for intellexit and to the absence of 
emphasis on the subject, wrote 


quom specit, inde sibi data Romulus esse 
priora 
auspicia, ac regni stabilita scamna solumque. 


His text, not least because it leaves the 
apodosis without a verb, is unacceptable, 
but the coincidence between: his reasoning 
and mine, of which I became: aware only 
after my view was formed, greatly increases 
my confidence that our objections are not 


unfounded. 
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151  eéffugit ante alios primisque elabitur undis 
turbam inter fremitumque Gyas ; 
318 primus abit longeque ante omnia corpora Nisus emicat ; 
324 ~ecce uolat calcemque terit iam calce Diores. 


In Virgil the:postponed name as a rule goes to the end of the line or the colon, 
a position denied to the dactylic Romulus, and Virgil’s sentence structures are 
syndetic. inde; however, instead of, for example, atque, hardly alters the nature 
of the postponement as such. It does, on the other hand, make it possible for 
the second verb to take a different tense. Such a change would seem to be 
strongly recommended by the sense. The vivid historical presents describing 
the progress of the action should at this point be followed by a perfect an- 
nouncing the result. Similarly in Il. 187 ff. brief cola in the present tense 
detailing individual actions are summed up in a longer sentence, changip®?in 
this instance, to the imperfect: 


incedunt arbusta per alta, securibus caedunt, 
percellunt magnas quercus, exciditur ilex, 
fraxinus frangitur atque abies consternitur alta, 
pinus proceras peruortunt: omne sonabat 
arbustum fremitu siluai frondosai. 


The most ebvious place at which to look for the missing verb would seem to 
be the end ofthe line, which is certainly corrupt. The last word is written in the 
manuscripts -as propriam, which in the Vossianus B is corrected to priora. 
Vahlen realized and stated explicitly (p. 408) that only propriam was trans- 
mitted, butthe nevertheless adopted priora, interpreting it as the equivalent, in 
a contest between two, of prima ‘first place’ (Virg. Aen. 5. 338 prima tenet) or ra 
mpa@ta (mpwreia) ‘first prize’. He was followed, among others, by W. Kroll" and 
Pease, and*v. Kameke? even believed that priora recalled the Circus simile of 
ll. 84-86. But to compare the expectancy of the people to that of the onlookers 
in the Circus is one thing ; to compare an auspice to a chariot race is another. 
If priora were transmitted we should perhaps have to accept it. In fact, however, 
it is so clumsy a correction that one marvels how a critic as conservative as 
Vahlen could have brought himself to accept it. propria and priora may indeed 
be confused:but the final -m remains wholly unexplained since the context con- 
tains only neuter plural accusatives. Immeasurably superior is L. Mueller’s 
propritim, which Vahlen saw fit to exclude from his critical apparatus : it gives 
a smoother sentence, the change from #i to a is almost imperceptible palaeo- 
graphically, and the corruption is explained by the rarity of propritim, which, as 
it occurs only in Lucr. 2. 925,? was almost certainly unknown to the copyist. 
In fact, propritim is so obviously correct that the attempt to find the missing 
verb here must be abandoned.* Correct also, on the surface, is data, as the word 
naturally expected in the context. But it involves the slight awkwardness of the 
opposed to distribution to everybody (uiri- 
tim). I state this because Mueller’s conjec- 
ture was impugned on semantic grounds by 
J. Kviéala in the article mentioned above. 

* Nothing other than probauit would seem 


* Studien z. Verstandnis d. rim. Litteratur, 
Pp. 249. 

2 Ennius u. Homer (Diss. Leipz., 1926), p. 19. 

3 The sensein Lucr. 2. 925 genus humanum 
propritim de quibus auctum est ‘what mankind is 





given (in addition to faculties possessed by 
all animals) as its very own’ is precisely the 
same as in Ennius, and it is the sense which 
the suffix demands: an individual gift, as 


to offer, but the process of corruption, 
pbii > phd > propriam, could hardly have 
been completed before the date of the arche- 


type. 
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double participle data and stabilita, and its very naturalness could have caused 
it to intrude. I should therefore consider it possible that Ennius wrote 


conspicit : inde sibi ratus Romulus esse propritim 
auspicio regni stabilita scamna solumque. 


The participle ratus has a marked tendency to serve as a finite verb. Plautus 
uses it so several times: Amph. 964 equidem serio ac uero ratus (sum); Mil. -558 
ratusne (est) istic me esse, etc.; Rud. 453 plus . . . quam ratae (sumus).' It is found in 
the epic style at Aen. 2. 25 nos abiisse rati (sumus) et uento petiisse Mycenas, and 
occurs, probably as an archaism, in Gell. 1. 11. 2. ratus thus would be in order 
here, its replacement by data would not be incomprehensible, and perhaps the 
occurrence of the alliterating sound pattern ratus Romulus, albeit in a different 
sense, at an. 75 occiduntur. ubi potitur ratus Romulus praedam may be urged: in sup- 
port. But I wil! assert no more than that the transmitted text is unsatisfactory, 
and that ratus oifers a possible solution. 


University College London O. Skutscu 


* We must probably add Asin. 856 meum auxiliary verb is added (Amph. 656, ‘As. 861, 
uirum frugi rata, where frugi is strongly sus- Bacch. 549, Capt. 256, Men. goo, Pseud. 1318, 
pect but the conjecture fueram ruled out by Trin. 303). Poen. 557 and Rud. 1386 are 
the echoing reply in 858. As against these ambiguous; also Epid. 596 quia tuam gnatam es 
three or four instances of the unaccompanied _ratus, if P correctly omits es. 
participle there are seven in which the 





NOTES ON JURISDICTION IN THE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE. IF 


II. IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION AND PROSECUTION 


Tuts rather miscellaneous category is a fairly straightforward one and need not 
detain us long. Its distinguishing feature is that the trials comprised in it are 
not to be thought of as having been transferred to Athens from other cities 
where they might have been expected to take place, but were from their very 
nature triable only at Athens and nowhere else.? They can be divided up in 
various ways. One possible method of classification would be to distinguish 
between trials which were essentially administrative decisions (appeals against 
assessments of tribute, for example) and those which were criminal prosecu- 
tions, whether of individuals or of cities collectively. (In the whole category we 
are now considering, it must be remembered, there are no cases which we 
should have called ‘civil’ as opposed to ‘criminal’. As everyone knows, the 
basic distinction in Athenian legal procedure, analogous to our own classifica- 
tion of lawsuits into criminal and civil, was between ypagai and other dixat 
[Séxae tScac}.3 All cases in this present category other than mere administrative 
decisions are ypadai.) It seems most convenient, however, to classify into (a) 
cases involving cities collectively and (6) cases against individuals. No attempt 
will be made to give an exhaustive account of the source material in every case. 


(a) Cities 

This sub-class can itself be divided into two groups, according to whether 
there is a punishment, or an administrative decision not involving a penalty. In 
the first group, an interesting class of cases is that arising under certain 
Athenian deécrees* which threatened the exaction of a penalty of five talents 
from any city held responsible for the death of an Athenian citizen or certain 
named proxenoi of Athens. I know of only two decrees which specifically men- 
tion this penalty: one of them, in favour of Acheloion, is probably to be 
dated to,the early 440’s, while the other seems to be a good deal later, perhaps 
about 420.7 I do not know of any other cases which ought to be mentioned in 
this group, but they may well have existed. 


’ For, Part I see C.Q. Nis. xi (1961), 
94-112. 

? Cf. above, p. 94, n. 4. 

> See esp. J. H. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht 
und Rechtsverfahren, pp. 237-46. 

* See A. Wilhelm, ‘Attische Urkunden. 
iv’, in Sb. Ak. Wien ccxvii. 5 (1939), 17 ff., 
esp. 21~22; R. Meiggs, ‘A Note on Athenian 
Imperialism’, in C.R. Ixiii (1949), 9-12. 

5 Cf. pp. 274-5 below. 

© Cf. p. 275 below. 

7 S.E.G. x. 23 (= LG. i*. 28a). 7-11 
(Acheloion); and S.E.G. x. 99 (= LG. ii?. 
38). 1-3. The second inscription, but not the 
first, may speak of ‘violent death’ (B[caian 


Gavdrax—]). We do not know the grounds on 
which a city would incur this responsibility : 
it may have been because the death occurred 
within its territory, or conceivably because 
the man was killed by one of its citizens. Nor 
do we know whether the fine was exacted 
only if the murderer was undetected. On 
these points see Meiggs, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
It may be of interest here to cite O. R. 
Gurney, The Hittites (rev. ed., 1961), 
97-98, on the custom, ‘always . . . wide- 
spread . . . in Eastern countries’, that ‘the 
nearest village is responsible for compensat- 
ing the victim’s family if the murderer has 


escaped’. 
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Of the second group, the most obvious example is appeals against assess- 
ments of tribute, as provided by the assessment of 425 (the decree of Thudippus)' 
and the quota-list of 429.* Perhaps we should also mention here certain pro- 
visions of the decree of Cleinias, of c. 447.5 Phrases in oaths dictated by Athens 
such as rév dépov broreA trois APnvaios dv av weifw APnvaious* imply that the 
ally concerned would have the right to appeal but must accept the ultimate 
decision of Athens as final. 


(6) Individuals 

The most notable cases in this sub-class are those in which Athens con- 
demned to death or enslavement (normally, no doubt, by a decree of the 
assembly rather than a judgment of a court) large numbers of citizens of an 
allied state, such as Mytilene in 427,5 or even a whole citizen population, as at 
Scione in 421° and Melos in 416/15.” 

Evidence is not lacking of the threat of prosecution at Athens:of individuals 
in allied states who offended against the rules made by Athens for the adminis- 
tration of her Empire. Examples are: (a) the coinage decree of (probably) the 
early 440’s;® (6) the decree of Cleinias, already referred to above ;* (c) the 
decrees of c. 445 relating to Chalcis and Eretria ;'° and (d) the decree of Cleony- 
mus, of 426/5."' 

The Athenians, then, declared from time to time that certain things were 
to be done or not to be done, throughout the Empire or in an inaivielual city 
or group of cities, and they provided for the trial of any offenders at Athens. 
In at least some cases,'* certainly, the prosecutor, 6 BovAdjevos, might be a non- 
Athenian. 

There is only one other point which need be dealt with here, and it is 
a matter of some significance. In all cases within the category we are now 
dealing with, the judgment of the Athenian court might have-to be enforced 
outside Athens, especially in the territory of allied cities. If a defendant were 
convicted, the Athenians would punish him with death, exile (from the whole 
Empire, no doubt), or confiscation of property, or at least a fine ; and of course 
they would where necessary order his city, or any other in which he might 
have taken refuge, to hand over to them the man and/or his property (or at 
least enough of it to cover any fine), without giving the city concerned any 
right to try the case again in its own courts. In all these cases, then, the 
Athenians must have made the judgments of their own courts automatically 
enforceable by execution against persons and property throughout the Empire. 
We have no evidence whether a specific general provision to this effect was 
passed by the Athenian assembly (and perhaps even ratified .by a League 


* Agin A.T.L. ii. 40-43, lines 8-22, 48-54. 

? List 25 in A.T.L. ii. 29, col. III, lines 
60-61. 

> D7 in A.T.L. ii. 50-51, lines Gr ff. 

* As in the decrees relating to Eretria and 
Chalcis, of c. 445 (D 16-17 in A.T.L. ii. 
69-72). See esp. lines 25-27 of the Chalcis 
decree. 

5 Thuc. 3. 50. 1. 

© Thue. 5. 92. 1. This case and that of 
Melos might of course have been put under 
sub-class (a); but it seemed preferable to 
group them together with the Mytilenaeans. 


7 Thue. 5. 116. 4. 

8 Di4in A.T.L. ii. 61-68, clauses 2-4, 12. © 
(The prosecutions decreed by clauses g and 
probably 8 would apply to Athenians only.) 

® Lines 31-43. 

19 Lines 24-25 (Chalcis) and probably 
lines ro—11 (Eretria) : see n. 4 above. 

™ D 8 in A.T.L. ii. 52-53, lines 43-52. 

2 e.g. in the Cleinias decree, lines 31 ff. : 
édv 5é tis AOfevaios € yovppayos ddiwé& epi 
7d} |v ddpov, . .|.. [ero adrov y]|pddeoPar mpds 
[rds mpuraves rd. BloAopevo[s APeva]|iov xai 
rév xo[yppd yor). 
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avvodes), orwhether the Athenians simply took it for granted that they were 
entitled to,enforce judgments of this kind by all necessary means. 

In the Birds of Aristophanes' we see a self-confessed sycophant, who has 
obtained judgment at Athens against an allied citizen in his absence, going 
to the man’s city, dpracduevos Ta ypypara adrod (line 1460)—to get possession 
of his confiscated property, a substantial share of which would normally go to 
the successful prosecutor. This will sometimes have happened in respect of 
men found guilty of offences of the category we are now considering ; and we 
need not necessarily read any more into the passage than that. Athens, as we 
have seen, must have made enforceable throughout the Empire her judgments 
in all cases falling within this category. We shall later find reason to conclude 
that Athens must have extended this principle farther still—how far, we cannot 
be certair?: we shall consider this problem in Appendix D. 


III. INTERFERENCE WITH ALLIED JURISDICTION 


This category is by far the most important. It differs from the one we have just 
finished discussing in that the cases included in it would all, but for Athenian 
imperial power, have been heard in the courts of some other city: they are all 
transferred to Athens by imperial order, general or ad hoc. The difficulty is to 
reduce this heterogeneous class of cases to some sort of order, and discover the 
principles on which Athens proceeded. There is not very much evidence, and a 
good deal of it comes from inscriptions (often fragmentary) relating to specific 
cases; but I think there is just enough evidence to enable us to identify the 
general principles we are looking for. 

Most scholars have made the initial error of taking it for granted that the 
cases which Athens transferred to her own courts were above all trials of 
charges of a ‘political’ nature. Now it is true, of course, that Athens’s main 
interest in this field was to exercise supervision over the trial of what we might 
describe as overtly or covertly political charges brought by and (more especially) 
against the leadirig pro-Athenians in the allied cities, who would usually, no 
doubt, be the leading members of the ‘democratic party’ (if we may loosely call 
it that): the zpoordras rod Sjyov, in the narrower sense of the word dios.” 
As we have seen,? however, it was impossible to give a precise definition of 
‘political’ charges. Indeed, it would have been impracticable, and anyway 
pointless, to attempt to define the transferable cases in terms of the nature of 
the charge. What the Athenians very sensibly did, therefore, was to apply 
quite different criteria, which gave them exactly what they wanted. They 
insisted that two classes of cases be reserved for the Athenian courts. (Just 
how this was done in practice we shall consider presently.) The two classes 
were: (A) all cases involving certain specified penalties, and (B) all cases, or 
certain kinds of cases, involving certain privileged individuals. We will deal with 
these in turn. In addition, of course, Athens from time to time might make 
special regulations applying to individual cities: we shall glance at such cases 
later. 

Class A. Here: I know of only two, or perhaps three, pieces of evidence. The 
first, the only*useful generalization we possess about the reservation of cases for 


* Lines 1422-5:and esp. 1452-60. For pro-Athenian mpoordra: rod Sypov, see 
* See my ‘Character of the Athenian esp. Thuc. 3. 82. 1; 4. 66. 3. 
Empire’, in Historia iii (1954), at pp. 22 ff. 3 p. 95 above. 
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Athens, is Antiphon 5. 47, where the speaker says to his opponents, adroi 
Karayvovres Tov Odvarov rod avdpos amexreivare’ 6 ode moda eLectw, avev 
A@nvaiwy obdéva Oavérw Cnusdoa: “You yourselves condemned thie’ man to 
death and killed him, a thing which even a city can’t do—it can’t put-anyone 
to death without Athenian permission.’ As it happens, the man whose death the 
speaker is complaining of was one of his slaves, from whom a confession 
had been wrung by torture; and of course he had been simply killed, without 
any legal condemnation by a court of law. I find it impossible to believe that 
not even a slave could be put to death anywhere in the Empire without 
Athenian permission; but I do think this passage is sufficient authority for 
the view commonly held today, that in general, by the date of this speech, 
no one (no free man) could be executed by an allied State without Athenian 
permission.' (It would be just like an Athenian orator to take advantage 
of some very general wording in an Athenian decree on this subject’ .and 
blandly speak as if the killing of a slave were covered by it.*) There: is no 
evidence when this rule was made. Even the date of the speech is doubtful : 
all we can say for certain is that it can hardly be earlier than 424 or later 
than 414/13.3 

The second piece of evidence comes from a much earlier period, near ‘the 
beginning of the full Athenian apy%. This is the much discussed rider to the 
Chalcis decree, of c. 445,* which says that e#@vva: of Chalcidians are to take 
place at Chalcis,’ rAév duyés cai Gavdrov Kai arysias, in which cases there is to 
be éfecis to Athens. First, what is meant by ed@vvar and édeois? It seems to 
me that ed@vvac cannot refer merely to examinations of magistrates at the erid 
of their terms of office (as assuuned by Gomme® and others), but must be taken 
(as by most scholars) in a broad sense: proceedings involving criminal punish- 
ment. As for é¢eots, some would make it mean ‘appeal’ to Athens, after a 
substantive trial in the local courts, while others would take it to mean ‘transfer 
ab initio’ to Athens. I find Wade-Gery’s recent discussion of ephesis? most.con- 
vincing, and I would add what seems to me a very strong argument a prioriin 
favour of supposing that ephesis in the Chalcis decree means ‘appeal’ to Atheris 
after some kind of trial in the local courts. Often when a serious crime was 
alleged, deserving a ‘capital’ penalty if fully proved, there would have been a 
complete or partial answer to the charge, and the court might wish to acquit 
the accused altogether, or inflict a less grave punishment. Athens wa’ surely 
not interested in such cases. Why should she insist on the transfer: ab ‘initio to 
Athens of all trials in which the penalty might conceivably be a capital one, 
at the cost of cluttering up her courts with cases which eventually turned out 
to be groundless, or of a relatively trivial nature? Surely she would prefer to 
have such cases sifted out beforehand, by a trial in the local:éourts; then, if 


44-60, who dates it 416/15~-414/13. 


' This does not necessarily mean more 
* 1G. i. 39 = Tod, i#.42=D 17 in 


than that (a) Athenian permission had to be 


obtained to carry out a death sentence, but 
of course it may imply (6) some more exten- 
sive right of appeal, or even (c) a trial at 
Athens in the first place. Here I need add 
nothing to what I have said below about 
édeocs in the Chalcis decree. 

? And see sec. 48 of the speech. 

3 See P. S. Breuning in C.Q. xxxi (1937), 
67~70, who dates the speech in the summer of 
424; and K. J. Dover in C.Q. xliv (1950), 


A.T.L. ii. 70-72, lines 70-76. 

5 The decree continues (lines 72~73), 
xaBarep APéveow ABevaicis. I take this to 
refer to cases internal to Athens, but it has 
been suggested to me that it may be intended 
to cover cases brought by the local Athenian 
cleruchs against Chalcidians, or cases be- 
tween such cleruchs. 

© Hist. Comm. on Thuc. i. 342. 

7 Essays in Greek Hist. (1958), pp. 192-5. 
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the ‘capital’ penalty were pronounced (or probably, if it were demanded bust 
refused, and the accuser were dissatisfied) ,' she would insist on an appeal.? 

A third scrap of evidence is J.G. i*. 101 (the Athenian decree relating to 
Samos, of 412), lines 6-7.3 It groups together the penalties of death, exile, and 
confiscation of property (d7jpevois ypyudrwy), and seems to provide for the in- 
fliction of these penalties by the courts of Samos.‘ (It is just possible that driia 
was also included.) The circumstances at Samos in 412 were very special, and 
we cannot afford to draw any wide conclusions from this decree. But I suggest 
that we may be justified in putting our three pieces of evidence together to 
some extent. Appeal against the death penalty alone seems reasonably certain, 
from the Antiphon passage. In the Chalcis decree a death sentence is associated 
with exile and loss of civic rights, in the Samos decree with exile and confisca- 
tion of property. If Athens was particularly concerned to protect her friends 
and punish those of her enemies who were detected in crime, she might well 
concentrate on the four types of sentence we have noticed. The ‘Old Oligarch’ 
associates them when he says that the Athenians rods ypnorods driotict Kai 
xpjpara adapotvra Kai éefeAavvovrar Kal dmroxreivova.> We may infer that 
before the last years of the Empire® Athens had probably reserved for her own 
courts the three ‘capital’ penalties, namely death, exile, and loss of civic 
rights, and that we should perhaps add to these confiscation of property, evi- 
dently quite a common penalty in those days. 

Class B. The main evidence here falls naturally into two groups, and we 
shall glance at both together. (A third group will be examined later.) The first 
consists of two inscriptions, the second of some four or five inscriptions. 
Probably all but one of the inscriptions to which I shall be referring here are 
decrees in favour of Athenian proxenoi, and for convenience I may sometimes 
treat all the individuals concerned as proxenoi.? 


* Appeals in many of the ancient legal was called at Chalcis). The point I have 


systems were not limited to the defendant, 
in cases which we should call criminal. (It 
will be sufficient here to refer to Tod, ii. 
162. 20-21.) And the Athenians would not 
wish to have their friends defrauded of their 
legal rights by courts controlled by anti- 
Athenians. 

2 It has been suggested to me that épeais 
must mean ‘appeal’ if there were cases at 
Chalcis in which no penalty was fixed by 
law (i.e. ayd@ves which at Athens anyway 
would have been called ripnrod: see Lipsius, 
op. cit., pp. 248-62), since it would not 
be known whether the case was caught by 
the ephesis provision until a trial had taken 
place and one of the three penalties had been 
pronounced, or perhaps demanded by the 
prosecutor and refused. This argument, 
however, would have no validity if, as one 
would expect, the prosecutor in such a case 
had to state at the outset (as apparently at 
Athens) the penalty he was seeking to exact: 
it would then be possible for the question 
whether the case could be tried locally to 
be decided at the dvdxpicis (or whatever 
the corresponding part of the proceedings 


made in the text remains. 

3 As recently restored by D. M. Lewis in 
B.S.A. xlix (1954), 29-31 (see S.E.G. xiv. 9). 
Cf. Thuc. 8. 21. 

* However, the decree apparently goes on 
to give the Athenians power to pronounce 
sentences of ‘exile and death and ( ? confisca- 
tion of property?)’—perhaps only in par- 
ticular cases (against the Samian exiles, 
Lewis believes), but we cannot be sure of 
this. 

5 Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1. 14. Against the 
view that the confiscation of property here 
mentioned is merely that which usually 
accompanied a sentence of death or exile, 
see Bonner and Smith, Admin. of Justice from 
Homer to Arist. ii. 247. 

® For reasons of space, it is impossible to 
discuss the chronological problems involved. 

7 I have not been able to obtain any help 
from A. Lambrechts, Tekst en Uitzicht van de 
Atheense Proxeniedecreten tot 323 v. C. (1958), 
pp. 76-83, 144; on which see the review 
by D. M. Lewis in Gnomon xxxii (1960), 
166-7. 
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The clearer of the two inscriptions in our first group is a proxeny decree 
honouring Apollonophanes of Colophon,’ which is probably to be dated 
about 427/6: it declares, pé éyo€vas adrov | [wedevi] Ceysdoale avlev 76 d€uo 76 
Abev|[aiov], and the same privilege is extended to his descendants. The in- 
scription which goes with that of Apollonophanes is a decree moved by Cleony- 
mus, which may be of the year 425/4 and may possibly have concerned a Chian 
named Achilleus, although this is very uncertain.? The decree seems to provide, 
concerning Achilleus(?), [—u1 | é]éeivar Cnyudv [adrov pyre tov vidv pndevi 
dvev]|76 Sypo 76 APnvaliwv—]. The word {npudw would apply to any kind of 
criminal punishment, but not to a judgment in a purely civil suit. 

The inscriptions of our second group show, as it were, the reverse side of the 
same situation: the honorands just mentioned were given the right not fo be 
punished except by Athens ; the people honoured in the decrees we are about to 
consider were given the right to bring their actions at Athens, to be plaintiffs 
there. All the inscriptions of this group are fragmentary, and they all differ to 
some extent, but when they are all put together they can be restored with 
a fair degree of confidence. The least uncertain of these decrees are those in 
favour of Acheloion and Proxenides. Acheloion’s decree, which must belong 
to the early 440’s’ and is probably the earliest of the series, appears to give 
Acheloion the right, if he is injured by anyone, to bring an action at Athens 
in the Polemarch’s court, without paying more than five drachmas in court 
fees. The decree in favour of Proxenides,’ which is probably to be dated 
c. 416/15, declares (as restored) that if any Athenian or ally injures him, he is 
to have a right of action at Athens in the Polemarch’s court, without paying 
court fees. In the case of a third decree in this series,° to be dated apparently 
at some time in the 430’s or late 440’s, we do not even know the name of the 
honorand, but the effect of the provision with which we are concerned is clear 
enough: if anyone injures the man, he is to have the right to sue at Athens in 
the Polemarch’s court, without payment of fees. A fourth decree, in favour of 
Aristonous of Larisa, apparently of c. 431,’ is worded rather differently, and 
since some of the essential words are lost, restoration is even more difficult ; but 
like the others it seems to give the honorand (and his sons) the right to sue 
at Athens in the Polemarch’s court, and it adds provisions for speedy trial, 
within five days (from, no doubt, the date of expiry of the summons). As 
restored in the Corpus, the decree orders, [é€av tes adduct] Aprordvoy 7 Tav 
[maidwy t\wa 7) AOnvaiw |v Tis 7 TOV Evupay[ wv AOrvn| ow, mpooKar€ |obw Oo 
moA€uapxos KTA.; and a recent restoration by D. M. Lewis of the first four 
lines of fragment 6 reads, [éav 5€ tes Sole [7) aydyee | 7} ypjwara adéAer Apeord-~ 
vo], di[kas Aayy|dvev pds Tov troAdpapyov d]vev [mpuvrave|iwv]. I suggest that if 

’ 1.G. i?. 59, lines 20-23. (The name of in lines 6~7, are altogether too uncertain. 
the honorand is misspelt ‘Apollophanes’ in 5 D 2g in A.T.L. ii. 77-78 (= S.E.G. x. 
the heading of the Corpus.) 108), lines 20-24, a revised version of I.G. i?. 

? S.E.G. x. 76: see B. D. Meritt in Hesp. 144 and 155. There should surely be no 
xiv (1945), 115-19, no. 10,citing Thuc.4.51. | comma after [7]ovrov in line 22, as in S.E.G.: 

3 S.E.G. x. 23, lines 2-7, a revised version  [r]Jovrov is the genitive plural, and any 
of 1.G. i?. 28a. The occurrence in lines 8-9 of | comma should come after [A@evaiov] in the 
the phrase [év rév méAedv 170 6rd]oov Adevaio[s preceding line—cf. lines 3~5 of Acheloion’s 
xparéow], characteristic of the full dpy%,~ decree 
shows in my opinion that the decree cannot ® 1.G. i?. 153, lines 5-9. 
well be earlier than the 440’s, and the letter 7 IG. i*. 55, lines 5 ff. ; and see S.EZ.G. xiv. 
forms make a date after c. 446 improbable. _7 for the new restoration by D. M. Lewis of 

* The words [uedé raméddxara], restored fragment b (mentioned below). 


4509.3 T 
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[A@jvn|ow] is really to be restored in fragment a, lines 6-7, the comma should 
come before this word and not after it—so that Aristonous is given the right to 
sue at Athens wherever he might be wronged, as Acheloion and Proxenides 
apparently are. The word-order of the decrees in favour of Acheloion and 
Proxenides seems to me to make it impossible to suppose that the right which 
is being conferred by those two decrees is merely to bring in the Polemarch’s 
court an action which the honorand is entitled, under Athenian law in general, 
to bring at Athens ; and I would similarly accept the restoration in the Corpus of 
the third decree of our series, in which the comma falls before and not after 
[Abévleow. 

A fifth inscription (the only one of this series in which the honorand was prob- 
ably not an Athenian proxenos) may contain a clause similar to those we have been 
examining. As restored in the Corpus, itreads, . . . kai ras [8ixas Evas ABéveor mpos | 
7 ]Op 7roA€| papxov, cai rdAAa héoa mp] |oxaévors x[ai evepyérats €ori]. This is far too 
uncertain for us to be able to draw any safe conclusions. Do these lines (as I 
would surmise) merely give the honorand the right of proceeding in the Pole- 
march’s court in the case of an action which he is already entitled under the 
general law to bring at Athens? This right proxenot probably did have in the 
fifth century, as certainly in the late fourth.? If the right is a wider one, to bring 
all actions at Athens (before the Polemarch), and if the words [xai rdAAa héca]} 
are rightly restored, then the most likely interpretation would be that this right 
had already been extended to all Athenian proxenot—and in that event it would 
be hard to understand why other decrees in this series, notably that in favour 
of Proxenides, give the whole provision at length. I suggest that the Athenians 
did not confer the right of bringing all actions at Athens on all proxenoi, but 
only in special cases. The fact that fragments of at least four decrees giving this 
privilege have survived suggests that it was granted to quite a number of 
Athenian proxenoi, from at least the early 440’s onwards. Her proxenoi, very 
valuable to Athens, would be specially exposed to hostility on the part of 
anti-Athenians in the allied States. (We may remember the Athenian proxenos in 
Iulis on the island of Ceos who was murdered, about 364.) If, as I shall argue 
later, the courts even in those of the allied cities which were democracies tended 
to be potential centres of anti-Athenian activity, then it was very much in 
Athens’s interest to give her more valuable proxenoi the right to sue at Athens. 

It is interesting to find the Romans granting comparable privileges to Greeks 
who had been of service to them. In 78 B.c., for example, Asclepiades of 
Clazomenae and others were by a senatus consultum given the right, ir the case 
of any lawsuit in which they might become involved, as plantiffs or defendants, 
to choose whether the suit should be tried by a Roman magistrate or pro- 
magistrate or the courts of a ‘free city’ ;+ and between 41 and 30 B.c. Octavian 
(as triumvir) gave to Seleucus of Rhosus and his family, by edict, the same 
right of choice in the case of any action brought against them.’ 

Under our class B (cases transferred to Athens which affected certain privi- 
leged individuals) we may also notice a third group of inscriptions: an in- 
teresting series of Attic honorary decrees containing a certain formula designed 


’ 1G. i. 152, lines 4-6. i?. 35), Lat. 1-6, Gr. 17-23. 

? Arist. Ath. Pol. 58. 2. See above, p. 100, 5 L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Jnserr. 
n. 5. grecques et latines de la Syrie iii. 1. 718 (= 

3 See Tod, ii. 142, lines 38-39. F.1.R.A. i?. 55), U1 sec. 8. 

4 CLL. i3. 588, (=S. Riccobono, F.J.R.A. 
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for the protection of the specially favoured foreigners honoured in these de- 
crees, most if not all of whom were Athenian’ proxenoi.' The wording of the 
formula varies, and most of the inscriptions concerned are fragmentary ; but 
the general sense is that if the honorand is killed ‘(or, sometimes, arrested or 
imprisoned), there is to be the same tiwpia as if he were an Athenian. Exactly 
what this meant in practice it is hard to say, but*it seems likely that in some 
cases, at any rate, there must have been a trial at Athens. If so, the number of 
cases involved, which would ordinarily have been tried elsewhere but were com- 
pulsorily transferred to Athens, may have been quite large, since they would 
include prosecutions not only of those who offended against the honorands 
specifically protected by the decrees in question, but also of those who killed, 
arrested, or imprisoned Athenian citizens. 

The formula we have been considering, that:in the event of the death (or 
arrest or imprisonment) of an honorand, there. is to be the same tywpia as if 
he were an Athenian, is not to be confused with orie we have noticed already, 
which inflicts a five-talent fine on cities held responsible for the death of an 
Athenian or some privileged proxenos. This is sufficiently clear from both the 
decrees (cited above) inflicting that fine: as restored with great plausibility by 
Wilhelm, they speak first of the five-talent fine on the city and then of the 
Tyswpia ;? and we have other decrees in the same series which show that the 
Tywpia is against the actual criminal. One of these decrees,’ of the mid-fifth 
century, has been restored by Wilhelm and (more recently) Meritt in such a 
way as to threaten anyone who kills one of the honorands with ‘the same trpwpia 
as has been voted to proxenoi’ ; but I know of no suggestion elsewhere that any 
such provision was made regarding Athenian proxenoi in general, and instead of 
[—ripopiav] | €vas [adrée Exep Trois mpoxeé] |vo[is epoediora.], I would read, with 
Meiggs,* [—ripopiav] | 2var [xabdrep Adevaio amoba] |vd[vros.]. 

Postponing to a later stage the question whether these privileges resulted in 
serious injustice to many of the allies, we may ask ourselves whether we should 
go a step farther and conclude that because the Athenians granted to some at 
least of their proxenoi the right to bringin the Athenian courts actions arising 
anywhere within the Empire, or the right not to be punished except by an 
Athenian court, they must also have bestowed these rights upon themselves 
collectively. There is no decisive evidence either way, but two arguments 


* Clearest are 1.G. i?. 56. 13-17; S.E.G. x. 
23 (= 1G. i?. 28a). 11-13, with 7-11; S.E.G. 
x. 99 (= LG. ii?. 38). 3-6, with 1-3 ; S.E.G.x. 
108 (= 1G. i?. 144 and 155; cf. S.E.G. xiv. 
40). 13-20; and S.E.G. x. 98 (= 1G. i?. 154). 
10-14. The last two of these decrees refer to 
arrest and imprisonment as well as violent 
killing. Other decrees in the same series, in 
addition to the five already cited (I do not 
claim to be giving a complete list), are S.£.G. 
xii. 9 (= x. 19= LG. i*. 27). 13-17 (but 
see below and n. 4 for a better restoration 
of lines 16-17) ; S.E.G. x. 88 (= 1G. i. 72). 
9-12; S.E.G. x. 52 (= LGC. i?. 143; cf. S.E.G. 
xii. 24). 13-16; LG. ii?. 32. 9-14; probably 
37 ¢. 10-11; also S.E.G. x. 83 (= 1.G. ii*. 8). 
20-22; and possibly S.E.G. xiv. 7 (= LG. i? 
55 5). 11 ff. In LG. ii?. 73 (= S.E.G. x. 117). 
6-12 the restorations are very conjectural, 


but with [—7oAduso»—] in line 9, cf. 1G. ii*. 
222. 31-35 (c. 344/3). See also .G. ii*. 226. 
34-40; Dem. 23. 82. 

? Contrast lines 7-11 and 11-13 of S.E.G, 
x. 23, and lines 1-3 and 3-6 of S.E.G. x. 99. 
Note esp. the xara t[ovro—] in 23. 12, refer- 
ring back to the tis of line 7. 

3 S.E.G. xii. 9 (= x. 19 = LG. i*. 27). 
15-17. The references to the articles by 
Wilhelm, Meritt, and Meiggs are given in 
S.E.G. 

* Op. cit. (p. © 3, nm. 4, above), p. 11, 
citing I.G. i?. 28 a | ‘ow S.E.G. x. 23). 11-13; 
add 1.G. i?. 56. 15- ‘; S.E.G. x. 88 ( = LG. 
i?.72).11-12;and $.E.G.x. 52 (= LG. i?. 
143). 15-16. Mei _s restoration of S.E.G. 
xii. 9. 15-17 does not yet seer to have 
found its way into S.E£.C. 
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suggest that the Athenians had not arrogated these rights to themselves. First, 
most legal actions between individual Athenians and allies will have been con- 
ducted amo ovpBoddr, and it appears from Thuc. 1. 77. 1, as we have seen in 
Part I above, that down to 432 at any rate the Athenians did not transfer to 
their own courts all dixat dard cvpBodAdv in which they became involved. /ind 
secondly, we have a useful check in the form of the two sets of provisions de- 
scribed above, one threatening any city held responsible for the death of some 
privileged proxenos with the five-talent fine it would have had to pay had the 
dead man been an Athenian citizen, and the other threatening any individual 
who killed (or arrested or imprisoned) a privileged proxenos with the same 
rywwpia as if the victim had been an Athenian citizen. The two inscriptions 
which mention the five-talent fine,' as restored, make it apply ‘as ifan Athenian 
were killed’, and all the inscriptions which speak of the ryzwpia just referred to 
seem to use a similar formula.? No such formula, however, occurs in any of 
the relevant clauses of the first two groups of inscriptions of our class B, giving 
certain privileged proxenoi the right not to be punished except at Athens, or to 
bring their actions there. This is particularly noticeable in the case of the 
decrees mentioned above in favour of Acheloion and Proxenides.? According 
to very probable restorations, the former confers the protection of the five- 
talent fine mentioned in Part II above [—¢és éav Ae|vai]ov tis amobd[ver—], 
and continues [—«ai ras tyopilas €]vae xara tlovro xabdmep Afevailo azo]- 
Bavév[ros], but draws no parallel with Atheniaus when giving the right to 
litigate at Athens; and there is a somewhat similar contrast in the Proxenides 
decree.* However, such arguments from analogy must not be pressed too hard, 
for some of the formulae in Athenian proxeny decrees vary considerably from 
inscription to inscription ; and it may be that the necessary stipulation for trial 
in the Polemarch’s court made it inappropriate to liken the privilege con- 
ferred upon a proxenos to any enjoyed by Athenian citizens, who would not sue 
before the Polemarch. 

It is not certain, then, but it is probable, that the privileges conferred upon 
certain proxenoi by the first two groups of inscriptions discussed under our 
class B were not, like those of the third group, an extension of rights already 
granted by Athens herself to her own citizens, but were something the Athenians 
themselves did not share. This need not surprise us, for the leading pro- 
Athenians in some of the allied cities may have been much more vulnerable to 
attack by their personal and political enemies than Athenians visiting those 
cities. 

There is one other matter which requires attention at this point. We have 
seen that there is no reason to suppose the Athenians made all the judgments 
of their own courts automatically enforceable by execution against persons and 
property in allied states in the case of Sika: azo cvpBodAdv,$ but that on the other 
hand they must have done precisely this in the case of all prosecutions falling 
within our second main category, discussed in Part II above. We can now add 
another group of cases in which Athenian judgments must have been made 
enforceable throughout the Empire, without its being necessary to go before 


? See above, p. 268, n. 7. all nine if I am right about S.E.G. xii. 9g. 
? Many are fragmentary, and the phraseo- 15-17 (see p. 275 above). 
logy varies a good deal; but such a formula 3 See p. 273 above. 
occurs in at least eight of the first nine in- * Lines 13-16 and 16-20, with 20-24. 
scriptions cited in n. 1 on p. 275 above, and in 5 See pp. 106-7 above. 
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the courts of the other states concerned: those in which certain proxenot were 
given the right to bring actions at Athens. There would clearly be no point 
in the men concerned bringing their suits before the Athenian courts unless 
they could get the judgments automatically enforced wherever they wished. 
Whether there were yet other cases in which Athenian judgments were made 
enforceable in all the allied cities is a question which will be briefly discussed 
in Appendix D below. 

Individual cases. So far, we have been considering general rules made by 
Athens for the conduct of lawsuits in which she might be interested. These rules 
applied throughout the Empire, without distinction of city. It is a mistake to 
try to distinguish between so-called ‘independent allies’ and ‘subject allies’, for 
this or any other purpose: I have already dealt with this question elsewhere,! 
and there is no need to return to it. In addition, Athens might make special 
regulations in regard to some particular city or group of cities,” especially after 
an unsuccessful revolt, or as a reward for fidelity.s Nothing more will be said 
about such cases here: we are concerned with general principles, and all the 
individual cases have been discussed at length in modern times. 


IV. CoNncLusIon 


This study has not covered by any means all aspects of the subject of 
jurisdiction in the Athenian Empire, and it is not my intention to draw any 
far-reaching conclusions. In particular, I have for reasons of space ignored 
questions of chronological development, and these ought to be settled, or at 
least taken into account properly, before any general summing-up is attempted. 

I should like, however, to make a few general remarks. We have all too little 
information about Greek cities other than Athens, in the fifth century, and 
almost all generalizations about these other cities are hazardous, being largely 
dependent upon arguments from what is known about Athensitself, if not argu- 
ments entirely a priori. But even though we shall be relying upon such arguments, 
I believe we can safely say that in the great majority of allied cities, even in those 
which were democracies, the courts of law would, of all important features of 
the constitution, be the most dominated by the most anti-Athenian elements, 
namely the men of wealth and position, of dvvarusrarot, of mAovoror, of BéATicToL, 
of ypnoroi. In a narrow oligarchy the courts would be the preserve of the 
governing few. In a moderate oligarchy, and even perhaps in some demo- 
cracies, a property qualification might be imposed for service in the courts. 
However, even without a property qualification—and this is my main point— 
the courts were bound to be dominated by the wealthier classes (who alone 
could afford to spend time serving there regularly), unless the city concerned 
could afford to give regular pay to its dicasts—and is it likely that any city 


? See the article cited above, on p. 270, 
n. 2, at pp. 16-21. 

? Examples are: (1) Erythrae, c. 453/2: 
see above, p. 104, n. 7 (on p. 105). (2) 
Miletus, 450/49: see D ti in A.T.L. ii. 
57-60, a revised version of 1.G. i?. 22; the 
restorations are admirably cautious, in con- 
trast with the much more speculative supple- 
ments of Oliver, reproduced in S.E.G. x. 14. 
(3) Chalcis and Eretria, c. 445: see above, 
p. 269, n. 4. (4) Hestiaea, c. 445: LG. i% 


40/41, 42, 43, 48 = S.E.G. x. 37: but see the 
Meiggs—Andrewes edition of Hill's Sources, 
B 54, at pp. 302-3. (5) Eretria, apparently 
during the Peloponnesian War: S.E.G. x. 49 
(= LG. i?. 49 a and b). Also perhaps (6) Paros, 
c. 450: S.E.G. x. 20 (=L.G. i+. 23 and 30). 
21-23. 

3 As in the case of Samos, 412: 1.G. i. 101 
(and see above, p. 272, n. 3). Cf. Thuc. 4. 130. 
7 (Mende). 
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except Athens was ever in that position ? The humbler citizens might be able to 
elect magistrates who were dnyortxoi in outlook :' this would only involve their 
attending the annual elections. The general assembly would probably not 
meet very often (at Athens it had only forty regular meetings each year),? and 
the poorer classes could take time off from their work to vote in at any rate the 
most important of these. The council could be quite small, and probably in 
most cities enough men of property who were reasonably dnyorixoi could be 
found who were able and willing to serve as councillors. Jurisdiction, however, 
was another matter. Individual magistrates or small jury-courts would be 
too easily open to bribery and ‘influence’: this was well recognized in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. A budding democracy would certainly wish, therefore, 
to have large juries, like the Athenian ones. But if it could not afford to pay its 
dicasts, the poorer citizens would not be able to play much of a part, and the 
courts would quickly fall into the hands of the men of property. And as the 
‘Old Oligarch’ rightly said, «¢ de toydcovow oi mAovovn Kai of xypnoroi év rais 
moAcow, OALyvoTov xpovov 7) apy?) €aTat TOD Syjpov Tod AOnvnar.* 

In the mind of the ‘Old Oligarch’, Athenian regulation of jurisdiction was 
evidently about the most important of all measures taken by Athens to control 
her Empire. He represents it, more suo, as a process by which the anti-Athenians, 
whom he identifies with the xpnoro/, are beaten down, disfranchised, despoiled 
of their property, exiled, put to death. However exaggerated these statements 
may be, there is a kernel of real truth in them. The political value of control of 
jurisdiction was enormous. The prospect of achieving a stable democratic 
regime in any Greek state, on the Athenian model, would depend very much 
upon the relatively few men of education and ability who were prepared to be 
mpoorarat Tob dijyov.> These men, and above all those who became her proxenoi, 
especially in cities where their position was precarious, Athens naturally wanted 
to protect; and at the same time she wanted to see that their opponents did 
not escape punishment for offences for which the local courts, controlled by 
sympathizers, might refuse to convict or might impose trivial penalties. How 
Athens achieved these ends I have tried to show in Part III above. 

Doubtless the anti-Athenians were sometimes the victims of Athenian in- 
justice. Doubtless the favoured Athenian proxenoi sometimes abused their 
privilege of having cases in which they were involved transferred to Athens. 
Such transfers would at best involve serious inconvenience to their opponents 
and might sometimes result in a miscarriage of justice, for dicasts could hardly 
help feeling some prejudice in favour of a proxenos who began by reminding them 
of his faithful services to Athens and perhaps having his proxeny decree read 
out to them; and in fear of a prejudiced verdict his opponent might be induced 
to accept an unfair settlement out of court. Against all this, however, we must 
set the fact that owing to political prejudice injustice was only too likely to 


Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 3. 7: kai d:aoxevacaoOa 


' See my discussion of the meaning of the 
pddvov €ara mpds dAlyous Sixagras Kai avv- 


Greek words, dios, Snuortixés, Snuoxparixés, 


in Historia iii (1954), at pp. 22 ff. 

* Arist. Ath. Pol. 43. 3. 

3 Arist. Pol. 1286°30-33: Kai xpive: dpewov 
dyhos moAAad % els doricobv. Ere paGAAov adid- 
d0opov 76 TroW—Kabdrep vdwp 1rd meiov, 
otrw Kai 76 TAijO0s trav dAlywv ddvapOopurrepov. 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 41. 2: evdsabBopwrepor yap 
driyou Trav mOAAGy elow Kai Képde Kai yaprow, 


dexdoa odd Frrov dixaiws dixdlew. (In 3.3, 
éyw 8é rovrois dpodoynoain’ av ard ypnudrww 
moAdka dsanparrecfa. Adyvna, Ps.-Xen. is 
explicitly referring to the council and 
assembly, not the courts.) 

* Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1. 14, cf. 3. 10. 

5 See p. 270 above for the sense attached to 
this term here. 
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occur in such cases wherever the trial took place: an Athenian proxenos who 
was regarded with special favour at Athens would probably be treated as an 
Athenian quisling by a jury of ypyoroi in his own city. The ‘Old Oligarch’ 
is very frank about this: «2 5€ oi«os elyov Exacrot tas Sixas, dre adyOdpevor 
A@Bnvaiors rovrous dv odiav abrav amwAAvoay oirwes Piros udAvora hoav APnvaiwy rh 
djpuw.' The conflict, therefore, would not be a simple one, between justice and 
prejudice, but rather between two opposite kinds of prejudice. I would come 
back in the end to the statement Thucydides? puts into the mouth of Phrynichus, 
that the Athenian demos was the xaradvy7 of the allies and the ewdponorys of 
their oppressors. 

In the last analysis, the nature of the use (and the abuse) of control of juris- 
diction in the Athenian Empire cannot be treated as an isolated problem: it is 
bound up with all the other manifestations of Athenian imperialism. On the 
character of the Athenian Empire I expressed several years ago a number of 
opinions to which in the main I still hold ;3 but I was then mainly concerned to 
defend Athens against the exaggerated and often ill-founded criticisms which 
had been levelled at her by almost all scholars who had written about the 
Empire during the preceding decades. We still need a complete and balanced 
account of the Athenian: Empire. 


APPENDIX D 
(see p. 270 above) 


There is an interesting passage in Aristophanes, Birds 1452-60, mentioned 
earlier (p. 270), which has hardly received the attention it deserves. Here we 
see a sycophant first serving a sul imons on a citizen of an allied state, and 


obtaining judgment against him in an Atherian court before the unfortunate 
man has time to reach Athens, and then going to the man’s city to get posses- 
sion of his corifiscated property. The suit in question, of course, is not a private 
dixn but a ypady: the very fact that the plaintiff is a sycophant proves that. 
Two points call for discussion here. 

First, the’sycophant was not really very clever, as he would subsequently 
have been prosecuted by a ypadx) yevdoxAnreias and severely punished. (A 
speech in the Demosthenic corpus, referring to a successful action of this sort, 
says that the dicasts would have been glad to award the death penalty but in fact 
inflicted a fine of a talent: Ps.-Dem. 53. 14-18. See on the whole subject 
Lipsius, op. cit. [on p. 268, n. 3 above], pp. 446-8.) He could not have got his 
case tried at Athens without swearing a false oath, as xAnrijp, to the effect that 


 Ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1. 16. 

? 8. 48: 6. See pp. 37 ff. of the article cited 
above, p. 270, n. 2. 

3 See the article cited in the last note. This 
is not the place*to deal with a recent attempt 
to refute’ these opinions, by D. W. Bradeen 
in Historia ix (1960), 257~—69, since Bradeen 
has virtually nothing to say about jurisdic- 
tion. It is true that many of the pieces of 
evidence I brought forward are ambiguous, 
in the sense that they do not help to prove 
my case unless the essentials of it can be estab- 
lished first, on the basis of other evidence. 
This eviderice does, exist, however, and I 


quoted it. Bradeen refuses to take account 
of it: in particular, apart from a single cita- 
tion on a side issue (p. 265, n. 45), he actually 
avoids all reference to the ‘Old Oligarch’, 
an essential witness (cf. my pp. 24, 30, 38); 
and he brushes aside the vital events of 
424-422 and 412-404, for instance, on the 
ground that ‘extraordinary military pres- 
sures distorted the situation’ (p. 267)— 
although in fact, of course, the ‘extraordinary 
military pressures’ were now mainly working 
against Athens, overwhelmingly so in the 
years after the Sicilian disaster. 
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he had duly served his «Azjois and had allowed the prescribed number of days to 
elapse. (Cf. Ps.-Plut. Mor. 833 F: émwedav ai xAjoes e&yxwow; Aeschin. 1. 35: 
Grav 8 éfiwow ai xAjoas; D 8 in A.T.L. ii. 52-53, lines 48-49 [ = LG. i?. 65, 
lines 47-48], where [émevdav hou x]Aerépes Exoor can be restored with something 
like certainty.) We do not know how many days an islander would be given in 
which to appear, but we may be sure that the time allowed would be a reason- 
able one. This kind of malpractice—obtaining a judgment in default of appear- 
ance, by means of an oath falsely alleging proper service of a summons—is 
something no legal system can hope to prevent entirely: all that can be done 
is to insist upon such an oath and to inflict subsequent punishment on offen- 
ders ; and this Athens did. 

Secondly, there is the fact that the sycophant, armed with his Athenian 
judgment, was able to go and take possession of the confiscated property of 
his victim—clearly, without first making application to the courts of the city 
concerned. Can we now decide how far Athens made the judgments of her 
courts enforceable throughout her Empire? We have seen (Part II above) that 
in every case falling within our second main category the Athenian judgment 
must certainly have been given validity throughout the whole Empire, 
whether by special ad hoc provision, or by some general decree (perhaps en- 
dorsed by a ovvodos of the Delian League), or because it was obvious that the 
judgment must be enforced elsewhere than in Attica and it was not thought 
necessary to give explicit authority for this. And we have seen (Part III above) 
that all specially privileged foreigners who were given the right to bring their 
law-suits at Athens, in the Polemarch’s court, must have had power to enforce 
throughout the Empire the judgments they obtained there, if this right was to 
be of any real use to them. On the other hand, as we have also seen (pp. 106— 
7 above), it is very unlikely that in ordinary Sica: dad cvpBoAdv conducted 
at Athens the Athenian judgment was made enforceable everywhere: here 
Athens must have left the standard procedure to take its course. If an Athenian 
wanted to obtain a judgment which he could enforce in, say, Phaselis, he 
would bring his action at Phaselis in the first place. 

The evidence is not sufficient to enable us to say where the dividing line fell, 
between judgments enforceable only within the area of the wéAs, Athens (that 
is to say, in Attica, Salamis, and perhaps the Athenian cleruchies), and 
those enforceable ‘wherever Athens had power’ (év r@v méAcwv dv Abnvaia 
Kparoba, or some such formula). It is possible that the latter group consisted 
only of the two kinds of judgments we have just noticed (those discussed 
in Part II above, and those obtained by the privileged proxenoi), plus certain 
special cases, in which provision was made ad hoc for the enforcement of the 
judgment outside Athens. 

The passage in the Birds is the one piece of direct evidence we have for the 
automatic enforcement of an Athenian judgment in an allied city. That is its 
real interest; otherwise, it need not be taken too seriously. 
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ance, by means of an oath falsely alleging proper service of a summons—is 
something no legal system can hope to prevent entirely: all that can be done 
is to insist upon such an oath and to inflict subsequent punishment on offen- 
ders ; and this Athens did. 

Secondly, there is the fact that the sycophant, armed with his Athenian 
judgment, was able to go and take possession of the confiscated property of 
his victim—clearly, without first making application to the courts of the city 
concerned. ‘Can we now decide how far Athens made the judgments of hex 
courts enforceable throughout her Empire? We have seen (Part II above) that 
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